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TIIK i\ I‘ AY STATIC 


IN I HOm «TION 

O Utl political lift* is (stagnating, eapit.d mid labor 
arc virtual!) at war, (lit* nations of baimjte 
art* at on r aunt liar's throats became wo have 
not, yet learunl how to live together. I la* t wentirth 
century must liti<! a new principle o! as<oci.ition, * r«»wd 
philosophy, crowd government, crowd pat riot intu must go. 
The herd is no longer sullicient to enfold u*. 

(irotip organization is to he the new method in politics. 
th« l basis of our future industrial system, tie* foundation 
of international older, <Jump or*;,attrition will create 
the new world we are now blindly feeling after, for «ten- 
live force comes from the remap, creative power T. evolved 
through the aetivity of the group life, 

We talk about the evil. of democracy. W<* have imt 
yet tried demoerury. I’arty or "interest.*” govern m 
with some fiction of the “eon tent of the governed'* 
which we say means demoerury. We have not even i* 
conception of what demon-ary means, That roiio-p. 
lion is yet to he forged out of the crude or** of life. 

We talk about the tragedy of individualism. Tin 
individual we do not yet know, for we have no method * 
to release the power's of the individual. Hut path. u 
larism our fuin\ our every man foi hi. »*wn 

interints has little to do with true individual! in, *h *t 
is, with the individual as eomrioirdy rc.-pomubh* for the 
life from whirh he draws hit breath and to wlmh ft** 
contributes his all 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

Politics do not need to be “purified.” This thought 
is leading us astray. Politics must he vitalized by a 
new method.. “Representative government,” party or¬ 
ganization, majority rule, with all their excrescences, 
are dead-wood. In their stead must appear the organi¬ 
zation of non-partisan groups for the begetting, the 
bringing into being, of common ideas, a common pur¬ 
pose and a collective will. 

Government by the people must he more than the 
phrase. We are told — The people should do this, the 
people should do that, the people must be given control 
of foreign policy, etc. etc. But all this is wholly useless 
unless we provide the procedure within which the people 
can do this or that. What does the “sovereign will” of 
the people amount to unless it has some way of operat¬ 
ing? Or have we any “sovereign will?” There is little 
yet that is practical in “practical politics.” 

But method must not connote mechanics to any mind. 
Many of us are more interested in the mechanism of life 
than in anything else. We keep on putting pennies in 
the slot from sheer delight in seeing something come out 
at the other end. All this must change. Machines, 
forms, images, moulds — all must be broken up and the 
way prepared for our plastic life to find plastic expres¬ 
sion. The principle of democracy may be the underly¬ 
ing unity of men, the method of democracy must be that 
which allows the quickest response of our daily fife to 
the common faith of men. 

Are we capable of a new method? Can the inventive 
faculty of the American people be extended from me¬ 
chanical things to political organization? There is no 
use denying that we are at a crisis in our history. Whether 
that crisis is to abound in acute moments which will 
largely wreck us, or whether we are going to be wise 
enough to make the necessary political and social ad- 
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justments — that is the crucial question which faces 
America to-day. 

Representative government has failed. It has failed 
because it was not a method by which men could govern 
themselves. Direct government is now being proposed. 
But direct government will never succeed if (1) it is 
operated from within the party organization as at pres¬ 
ent, or (2) if it consists merely in counting all the votes 
in all the ballot-boxes. Ballot-box democracy is what 
this book is written to oppose. 

No government will be successful, no government will 
endure, which does not rest on the individual, and no 
government has yet found the individual. Up to the 
present moment we have never seen the individual. 
Yet the search for him has been the whole long striv¬ 
ing of our Anglo-Saxon history. We sought him through 
the method of representation and failed to find him. 
We sought to reach him by extending the suffrage to 
every man and then to every woman and yet he eludes 
us. Direct government now seeks the individual; but 
as we have not found him by sending more men to the 
ballot-box, so we shall not find him by sending men 
more often to the ballot-box. Are our constitutional 
conventions to sit and congratulate themselves on their 
progressive ideas while they are condemning us to a 
new form of our old particularism? The ballot-box! 
How completely that has failed men, how completely 
it will fail women. Direct government as at present 
generally understood is a mere phantom of democracy. 
Democracy is not a sum in addition. Democracy is not 
brute numbers; it is a genuine union of true individuals. 
The question before the American people to-day is — 
How is that genuine union to be attained, how is the 
true individual to be discovered? The party has always 
ignored him; it wants merely a crowd, a preponderance 
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of votes. The early reform associations had the same 
aim. Both wanted voters not men. It makes little 
difference whether we follow the boss or follow the good 
government associations, this is all herd life — “follow¬ 
ing the lead” — democracy means a wholly different 
kind of existence. To follow means to murder the indi¬ 
vidual, means to kill the only force in the world which 
can make the Perfect Society — democracy depends upon 
the creative power of every man. 

We find the true man only through group organiza¬ 
tion. The potentialities of the individual remain poten¬ 
tialities until they are released by group life. Man 
discovers his true nature, gains his true freedom only 
through the group. Group organization must be the 
new method of politics because the modes by which the 
individual can be brought forth and made effective are 
the modes of practical politics. 

But who is the individual we have been seeking, who 
is the individual we are to find within the group? Cer¬ 
tainly not the particularist individual. Every man to 
count as one? That was once our slogan. Now we 
have relegated it to a mechanical age. To-day we see 
that every man must count for infinitely more than one 
because he is not part of a whole, a cog. in a machine, not 
even an organ in an organism, but from one point of view 
the whole itself. A man said to me the other day, “ That 
is not democracy, that is mysticism.” But why mysti¬ 
cism? It is our daily life as lived from hour to hour. 
We join with one group of men at work, with another 
at play, another in our civic committee, another in our 
art club. Man’s life is one of manifold relatings. His 
vote at the polls must express not his particularist self, 
but the whole complex of his related life, must express 
as much of the whole as these multiple relations have 
brought mto existence for him, through him. I find 
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my expression of the whole-idea, the whole will, through 
m> group lift*. The group must always dictate the 
modes of activity for the individual. \W mud put 
dearly before us the true individual with his intitule 
relations, expressing his infinite relations, as the centre 
of politics, as the meaning of democracy. The first pur 
post* of genuine polities is to make the vote ol every man 
express the All at his sjieeial coign «»f outlook. In every 
man is the potentiality of such expression. Io call it 
forth is (la* aim of all training, tin* end sought by all 
modes of real living. 

Thus group organization releases us from the domina 
lion of mere numbers. Thus democracy torn a nah 
time and space, it can never he understood except a. n 
spiritual force. Majority rule rests on numbej *, de • 
mocracy rests tat the well grounded assumption that 
society is neither a collection of units u«*r an oigunian 
hut a network of human relations. Democracy not 
worked out at the lulling booths; it in the hrmgmg 
forth of a genuine collective will, one to winch every 
single being must contribute the whole of his complex 
lift*, as one which every single being mud rvpieia the 
whole of at one point. Thus the r e,cure of d» tie* racy 
is creating. The tcehnapte of democracy U group or 
ganization. Many men despise politics hem me* they we 
that polities manipulate, hut make nothing. If politic;, 
are to he the highest activity of man, as they should W, 
they must he dearly understood a-v creative, 

What is there inherent in the group which gives it 
creative power? The activity which produce-, the true 
individual is at the same time interweaving him and 
others into n real whole. A genuine whole has creative 
force. Does this seem '* mystical?" The power of onr 
mr{K»rntions depends upon tins capability of men l® 
interknit themselves into such genuine relation'* that 
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a new personality is thereby evolved. This is the “real 
personality” of modem legal theory. Are our company 
directors and corporation lawyers usually mystics? 

The seeing of self as, with all other selves, creating, 
demands a new attitude and a new activity in man. 
The fallacy of self-and-others fades away and there 
is only self-in-and-through-others, only others so firmly 
rooted in the self and so fruitfully growing there that 
sundering is impossible. We must now enter upon modes 
of living commensurate with this thought. 

What American politics need to-day is positive prin¬ 
ciples. We do not want to “regulate” our trusts, to 
“restrain” our bosses. The measure of our progress is 
never what we give up, but what we add. It may be 
necessary to prime the garden, but we do not make a 
pile of the dead branches and take our guests to see 
them as evidence of the flourishing state of the garden. 

The group organization movement means the sub¬ 
stitution of intention for accident, of organized purpose 
for scattered desire. It rests on the solid assumption 
that this is a man-made not a machine-made world, that 
men and women are capable of constructing their own 
life, and that not upon socialism or any rule or any 
order or any plan or any utopia can we rest our hearts, 
but only on the force of a united and creative citizenship. 

We are asking for group organization in order to leap 
at once from the region of theory, of which Americans 
are so fond, to a practical scheme of living. We hear a 
good deal of academic talk about “the functioning of 
the social mind”; what does it all amount to? We 
have no social mind yet, so we have no functioning of 
the social mind. We want the directive force of con¬ 
sciously integrated thought and will. All our ideas of 
conscious self-determination lead us to a new method: 
it is not merely that we must be allowed to govern our- 
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selves, we must learn how to govern ourselves; it is not 
only that we must be given “free speech,” we must 
learn a speech that is free; we are not given rights, we 
create rights; it is not only that we must invent ma¬ 
chinery to get a social will expressed, we must invent 
machinery that will get a social will created. 

Politics have one task only — to create. To create? 
But what are politics to create? The state? The state 
is now discredited in many quarters. The extremists 
cry, “The state is dead, Down with the state.” And it 
is by no means the extremists alone who are saying that 
our present state has played us false and that therefore 
we are justified in abolishing it. Am increasing number 
of men are thinking what one writer has put into words, 
“ We have passed from the regime of the state to that of 
the groups.” We must see if it is necessary to abolish 
the state in order to get the advantage of the group. 

Many trickles have gone to feed the stream of reaction 
against the state: (1) an economic and industrial prog¬ 
ress which demands political recognition, which de¬ 
mands that labor have a share in political power, (2) the 
trend of philosophic thought towards pluralism and the 
whole anti-intellectualistic tendency, (3) a progressive 
legal theory of the “real personality” of groups, (4) a 
growing antagonism to the state because it is supposed 
to embody the crowd mind: our electorate is seen as a 
crowd hypnotized by the party leaders, big words, 
vague ideas and loose generalizations, (5) our life of 
rapidly increasing intercourse has made us see our volun¬ 
tary associations as real and intimate, the state as some¬ 
thing remote and foreign to us, and (6) the increasing 
alignment before the war of interests across state lines. 

Every one of these reasons has force. Almost any 
one of these reasons is sufficient to turn political theory 
into new channels, seeking new currents of political life. 
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Yet if our present state is taken from us and we are left 
with our multiple group life, we are at once confronted 
with many questions. Shall the new state be based 
on occupational groups or neighborhood groups? Shall 
they form a unifying or a plural state ? Shall the group 
or the individual be the basis of politics? The pluralist 
gives us the group as the unit of politics, but most of 
the group theories of politics are as entirely particularistic 
as the old “individualistic” theories; our particularism 
is merely transferred from the individual to the group. 

Pluralism is the most vital trend in political thought 
to-day, but there are many dangers lurking in pluralism 
as at present understood. The pluralists apotheosize 
the group; the average American, on the other hand, is 
afraid of the group because he thinks of it chiefly in the 
form of corporation and trust. Both make the same 
mistake: both isolate the group. The group in relation 
must be the object of our study if that study is to be 
fruitful for politics. The pluralists have pointed out 
diversity but no pluralist has yet answered satisfac¬ 
torily the question to which we must find an answer — 
What is to be done with this diversity? 

Some of the pluralists tend to lose the individual in 
the group; others, to abandon the state for the group. 
But the individual, the group, the state — they are all 
there to be reckoned with — we cannot ignore or mini¬ 
mize any one. The relation of individual to group, 
of group to group, of individual and group to state — 
the part that labor is to have in the new state — these 
are the questions to the consideration of which this book 
is directed. 

This book makes no attempt, however, to construct 
the new state, only to offer certain suggestions. But 
before the details of a new order are even hinted at, we 
must look far enough within for our practical sugges- 
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tions to have value. In Part I we shall try to find the 
fundamental principles which must underlie the new 
state; in Part II we shall see how far they are expressed 
in present political forms; in Part III we shall consider 
how they can be expressed. When they are fully ex¬ 
pressed, then we shall have the true Federal State, then 
we shall see appearing the World State. 

To sum up this Introduction: The immediate prob¬ 
lem of political science is to discover the method of self- 
government. Industrial democracy, the self-government 
of smaller nations, the “sovereignty” of an International 
League, our own political power, — how are these to 
be attained? Not by being “granted” or “conferred.” 
Genuine control, power, authority are always a growth. 
Self-government is a psychological process. It is with 
that psychological process that this book is largely 
concerned. To free the way for that process is the task 
of practical politics. 

New surges of life are pounding at circumference and 
centre; we must open the way for their entrance and 
onflow. To-day the individual is submerged, smothered, 
choked by the crowd fallacy, the herd theory. Free him 
from these, release his energies,' and he with all other 
Freemen will work out quick, flexible, constantly chang¬ 
ing forms which shall respond sensitively to every need. 

Under our present system, social and economic changes 
necessary because of changing social and economic con¬ 
ditions cannot be brought about. The first reform 
needed in our political practice is to find some method 
by which the government shall continuously represent 
the people. No state can endure unless the political 
bond is being forever forged anew. The organization of 
men in small local groups gives opportunity for this 
continuous political activity which ceaselessly creates 
the state. Our government forms cannot be fossils from 
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a dead age, but must be sensitive, mobile channels for 
the quick and quickening soul of the individual to flow 
to those larger confluences which finally bring forth the 
state. Thus every man is the state at every moment, 
whether in daily toil or social intercourse, and thus the 
state itself, leading a myriad-membered life, is express¬ 
ing itself as truly in its humblest citizen as in its supreme 
assembly. 

The principle of modem politics, the principle of crea¬ 
tive citizenship, must predominantly and preeminently 
body itself and be acknowledged by every human being. 
Then will “practical politics” be for the first time 
practical. 

A few words of explanation seem necessary. I have 
no bibliography simply because any list of references 
which I could give would necessarily be a partial one 
since much of this book has come by wireless. Besides 
all that is being written definitely of a new state, the air 
to-day is full of the tentative, the partial, the fragmentary 
thought, the isolated flash of insight from some genius, 
all of which is being turned to the solution of those prob¬ 
lems which, from our waking to our sleeping, face us 
with their urgent demand. I am here trying to show 
the need of a wide and systematic study of these problems, 
not pretending to be able to solve them. Much inter¬ 
weaving of thought will be necessary before the form of 
the new state appears to us. 

Moreover, I have not traced the strands of thought 
which have led us to our present ideas. That does not 
mean that I do not recognize the slow building up of 
these ideas or all our indebtedness to the thinkers of 
the past. I speak of principles as “new” which we all 
know were familiar to Aristotle or Kant and are new 
to-day only in their application. 
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The word new is so much used in the present day 

— New Freedom, New Democracy, New Society etc. 

— that it is perhaps well for us to remind ourselves what 
we mean by this word. We are using the word new partly 
in reaction to the selfishness of the nineteenth century, 
in reaction to a world which has culminated in this 
war, but more especially in the sense of the live, the 
real, in contrast to the inert, the dead. It is not a time 
distinction — the “new” (the vital) claims fellowship 
with all that is “new” (vital) in the past. When we 
speak of the “New” Freedom we mean all the reality 
and truth which have accumulated in all the concep¬ 
tions of freedom up to the present moment. The “ New ” 
Society is the “Perfect Society.” The “New” Life 
is the Vita Nuova, “when spring came to the heart of 
Italy.” 

It is I hope unnecessary to explain that in my frequent 
use of the term “the new psychology,” I am not referring 
to any definitely formulated body of thought; there 
are no writers who are expounding the new psychology 
as such. By the “new psychology” I mean something 
now in the making: I mean partly that group psychol¬ 
ogy which is receiving more attention and gaining more 
influence every day, and partly I mean simply that feel¬ 
ing out for a new conception of modes of association 
which we see in law, economics, ethics, politics, and 
indeed in every department of thought. It is a short 
way of saying that we are now looking at things not as 
entities but in relation. When our modem jurists 
speak of the growing emphasis upon relation rather 
than upon contract — they are speaking of the “now 
psychology.” 

There is, however, another and very important aspect 
of contemporary psychology closely connected with 
this one of relation. We are to-day seeking to under- 
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stand the sources of human motives, 1 and then to free 
their channels so that these elemental springs of human 
activity (the fundamental instincts of man) shall not 
be dammed but flow forth in normal fashion, for normal 
man is constructive. A few years ago, for instance, we 
were satisfied merely to condemn sabotage and re¬ 
pudiation of law; now we are trying to discover the 
cause of this deviation from the normal in order to see 
if it can be removed. This necessity for the under¬ 
standing of the nature and vital needs of men has not 
yet reached full self-consciousness, but appears in diverse 
forms: as the investigation of the I. W. W., as a study 
of “Human Nature in Politics,” an examination of “The 
Great Society,” as child-study, as Y. M. C. A. efforts 
to nourish all sides of men at the front, etc. etc. To-day 
the new psychology speaks in many voices. Soon we 
may hope for some unified formulation of all this varied 
and scattered utterance. Soon we may hope also that 
the connection will be made between this aspect of con¬ 
temporary psychology and the group psychology upon 
which this book is mainly founded. 

I wish to add my reason for giving quotations from 
many writers whose names I have not cited. This 
has been chiefly because often the sentence or phrase 
quoted taken away from all context does not give a fair 
idea of the writer’s complete thought, and I have used 
it not in an attempt to refute these writers, but merely 
as illustrating certain tendencies to which we are all 
more or less subject at present. Many of the writers 
with whom I have disagreed in some particular have 
been in the main my teachers and guides. 

A certain amount of repetition has seemed necessary 
in order to look at the same idea from a number of angles 
and to make different' applications of the same principle. 

1 See William McDougall, Social Psychology. 
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From a few friends I have received much help. My 
thanks are especially due to my teacher and counsellor 
of many years, Miss Anna Boynton Thompson, who 
went over the first copy of the manuscript with me and 
gave to it the most careful consideration and criticism, 
offering constantly invaluable suggestion and advice; 
to her unflagging and most generous help the final form 
owes more than I can quite express. The inception of 
the book is due to my friends and fellow-workers, Mrs. 
Louis Brandeis, Mrs. Richard Cabot and Mr. Arthur 
Woodworth, as also much of its thought to the stimulus 
of “group” discussion with them. Mrs. Charles W. 
Mixter, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor H. A. 
Overstreet, Professor W. Ernest Hocking and Mr. Roscoe 
Pound have read the manuscript in full or in part and 
have given me many valuable suggestions. I owe to 
my friend, Miss Isobel L. Briggs, daily help, advice and 
encouragement in the development of the book, and the 
revision of manuscript and proofs. 
















Part I 

THE GROUP PRINCIPLE 















THE GROUP AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

P OLITICS must have a technique based on an 
understanding of the laws of association, that 
is, based on a new and progressive social psy¬ 
chology. Politics alone should not escape all the modern 
tendency of scientific method, of analysis, of efficiency 
engineering. The study of democracy has been based 
largely on the study of institutions; it should be based 
on the study of how men behave together. We have to 
deal, not with institutions, or any mechanical thing, or 
with abstract ideas, or “man,” or anything but just 
men, ordinary men. The importance of the new psy¬ 
chology is that it acknowledges man as the centre and 
shaper of his universe. In his nature all institutions are 
latent and perforce must be adapted to this nature. 
Man not things must be the starting point of the future. 

But man in association, for no man lives to himself. 
And we must understand further that the laws of asso¬ 
ciation are the laws of the group. We have long been 
trying to understand the relation of the individual to 
society; we are only just beginning to see that there 
is no “individual,” that there is no “society.” It is 
not strange, therefore, that our efforts have gone astray, 
that our thinking yields small returns for politics. The 
old psychology was based on the isolated individual as 
the unit, on the assumption that a man thinks, feels and 
judges independently. Now that we know that there 
is no such thing as a separate ego, that individuals arc 
created by reciprocal interplay, our whole study of 
psychology is being transformed. 
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Likewise there is no “society” thought of vaguely as 
the mass of people we see around us. I am always in 
relation not to “society” but to some concrete group. 
When do we ever as a matter of fact think of “society” ? 
Are we not always thinking of our part in our board of 
directors or college faculty, in the dinner party last 
night, 1 in our football team, our club, our political party, 
our trade-muon, our church? Practically “society” is 
for every one of us a number of groups. The recogni¬ 
tion of this constitutes a new step in sociology analogous 
to the contribution William James made in regard to 
the individual. James brought to popular recognition 
the truth that since man is a complex of experiences 
there are many selves in each one. So society as a com¬ 
plex of groups includes many social minds. The craving 
we have for union is satisfied by group life, groups and 
groups, groups ever widening, ever unifying, but always 
groups. We sometimes say that man is spiritually de¬ 
pendent upon society; what we are referring to is his 
psychic relation to his groups. The vital relation of the 
individual to the world is through his groups; they are 
the potent factors in shaping our lives. 

Hence social psychology cannot be the application 
of the old individual psychology to a number of people. 
A few years ago I went to a lecture on “Social Psy- 
cology,” as the subject was announced. Not a word 
was said except on the nervous systems and other aspects 
of individual psychology, but at the last moment the 
lecturer told us that had there been time he would have 
applied what he had said to social conditions! It re¬ 
minded me of our old acquaintance Silas Wegg who, 
when he wanted to know something about Chinese meta¬ 
physics, first looked up China in the encyclopedia and 

^ 1 Probably by no means a group, but tending in some instances in that 
direction, as in the discussion or conference dinners now so common. 
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then metaphysics and put them together.. The new 
psychology must take people with their inhentan , 
Lir “tendencies,” their enviromnent, md 
its attention on their mterrelatmgs. The most careful 
laboratory work must he done to discover the conditions 
which make these mterrelatmgs possible, which mate 
these mterrelatmgs fruitful. 

Some writers make “socially mrnded” tendencies on 
the part of individuals the subject of social psychology, 
butS tendencies belong still to Hie field of^individual 
psychology. A social action is not an individual initia¬ 
tive with social application. 1 Neither is social psychology 
the determination of how far social factors determine 
the individual consciousness. Social psychology must 
concern itself primarily with the interaction of minds. 

Early psychology was based on the study of the indi¬ 
vidual; early sociology was based on the study of society. 
But there is no such thing as the “individual, there is 
no such thing as “society”; there is only the group and 
the group-unit —the social individual. Social psy¬ 
chology must begin with an intensive study of the group, 
of the selective processes which go on within it, the 
differentiated reactions, the likenesses and unlikenesses, 
and the spiritual energy which unites them. 

The acceptance and the living of the new psychology 
will do away with all the progeny of particularistic psy¬ 
chology: consent of the governed, majority rule, external 
leadership, industrial wars, national wars etc. From 
the analysis of the group must come an understanding oi 
collective thought and collective feeling, of the common 
will and concerted activity, of the true nature of free- 


1 The old definition of the word social has been a tremendous drag 
on politics. Social policies arc not policies for the good of the people but 
policies created by the people, etc. etc. We read in the work of a conti¬ 
nental sociologist, “When a social will is bom in the brain of a man, but 
a social will never is bom in the brain of a man. 
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dom, the illusion of self-and-others, the essential unity 
of men, the real meaning of patriotism, and the whole 
secret of progress and of life as a genuine interpenetra¬ 
tion which produces true community. 

All thinking men are demanding a new state. The 
question is — What form shall that state take ? No one 
of us will be able to give an answer until we have studied 
men in association and have discovered the laws of 
association. This has not been done yet, but already 
we can see that a political science which is not based on 
a knowledge of the laws of association gained by a study 
of the group will soon seem the crudest kind of quackery. 
Syndicalism, in reaction to the so-called “metaphysical” 
foundation of politics, is based on “objective rights,” on 
function, on its conception of modes of association which 
shall emphasize the object of the associated and not the 
relation of the associated to one another. The new psy¬ 
chology goes a step further and sees these as one, but 
how can any of these things be discussed abstractly? 
Must we not first study men in association? Young 
men in the hum of actual life, practical politicians, the 
members of constitutional conventions, labor leaders — 
all these must base their work on the principles of group 
psychology. 

The fundamental reason for the study of group psy¬ 
chology is that no one can give us democracy, we mus t, 
learn democracy. To be a democrat is not to decide on 
a certain form of human association, it is to learn how I 
to live with other men. The whole labor movement is 
being kept back by people not knowing how to live to¬ 
gether much more than by any deliberate refusal to 
grant justice. The trouble with syndicalism is that its 
success depends on group action and we know almost 
nothing of the laws of the group. 

I have used gro up in this book with the meaning of 
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men associating under the law of interpenetration as 
opposed to the law of the crowd—suggestion and imi¬ 
tation. This may be considered an arbitrary definition, 
but of course I do not care about the names, I only want 
to emphasize the fact that men meet under two different 
sets of laws. Social psychology may include both group 
psychology and crowd psychology, but of these two 
group psychology is much the more important. For a 
good many years now we have been dominated by the 
crowd school, by the school which taught that people 
met together are governed by suggestion and imitation, 
and less notice has been taken of all the interplay which 
is the real social process that we have in a group but not 
in a crowd. How men behave in crowds, and the rela¬ 
tion of the crowd conception of politics to democracy, 
will be considered in later chapters. While I recognize 
that men are more often at present under the laws of 
the crowd than of the group, I believe that progress 
depends on the group, and, therefore, that the group 
should be the basis of a progressive social psychology. 
The group process contains the secret of collective life, 
it is the key to democracy, it is the master lesson for 
every individual to learn, it is our chief hope for the 
political, the social, the international life of the future. 1 

1 This is essentially the process by which sovereignty is created. There¬ 
fore chapters II-VI on The Group Process are the basis of the conception 
of sovereignty given in Part III and of the relation of that conception 
to the politics of reconstruction. 




the group process: the coi,un;ri\i; uu;v 


L ET us begin at ouw to consider tin* group process. 
Perhaps the most familiar example of tin* evolving 
of a group idea is a committee meeting. The 
object of a committee meeting is first of nil to create 
a common idea. I do not go to a committee meeting 
merely to give my own ideas. If that were all, I might 
write my fellow-members a letter. Hut neither do I go 
to learn other peoples ideas. If that were nil. I might 
ask each to write me a letter. 1 go to a committee 
meeting in order that all together we may create a 
group idea, an idea which will he letter than any one 
of oyr ideas alone, monmver which will he U tter than 
all of our ideas added together, for tin. group idea 
will not be produced by any process of addition, hut 
by the interpenetration of us all. 'Ibis subtle psychic 
process by which the resulting idea shapes itself is the 
process we want, to study. 

Let us imagine that you, I. A, It and C are in con¬ 
ference. Now what from our observation of groups will 
take place? Will you say something, and then I add a 
little something, and then A, and It, ami <until we 
have together built up, brick-wise, an idea, constructed 
some plan of action? Never. A has one idea, B another, 
C’s idea is something different from either, and so on, 
but we cannot add all these ideas to find the group idea. 
They will not add any more than apples and chairs will 
add. But we gradually find that our problem can, la: 
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solved, not indeed by mechanical aggregation, but by 
the subtle process of the intermingling of all the dif¬ 
ferent ideas of the group. A says something. There¬ 
upon a thought arises in B’s mind. Is it B’s idea or 
A’s? Neither. It is a mingling of the two. We find 
that A’s idea, after having been presented to B and re¬ 
turned to A, has become slightly, or largely, different 
from what it was originally. In like maimer it is affected 
by C and so on. But in the same way B’s idea has been 
affected by all the others, and not only does A’s idea feel 
the modifying influence of each of the others, but A’s 
ideas are affected by B’s relation to all the others, and 
A’s plus B’s are affected by all the others individually 
and collectively, and so on and on until the common 
idea springs into being. 

We find in the end that it is not a question of my 
idea being supplemented by yours, but that there has 
been evolved a composite idea. But by the time we have 
reached this point we have become tremendously civil¬ 
ized people, for we have learned one of the most impor¬ 
tant lessons of life: we have learned to do that most 
wonderful thing, to say “I” representing a whole instead 
of “I” representing one of our separate selves. The 
course of action decided upon is what we all together 
want, and I see that it is better than what I had wanted 
alone. It is what I now want. We have all experienced 
this at committee meetings or conferences. 

We see therefore that we cannot view the content 
of the collective mind as a holiday procession, one part 
after another passing before our mental eyes; every part 
is bound up with every other part, every tendency is 
conditioned by every other tendency. It is like a game 
of tennis. A serves the ball to B. B returns the serve 
but his play is influenced as largely by the way the ball 
has been served to him as it is by his own method of 
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return. A senas the ball back to B, but his return is 
made up of his own play plus the way in which the 
ball has been played to hi m by B plus his own ori ginal 
serve. Thus in the end does action and reaction become 
inextricably bound up together. 

I have described briefly the group process. Let us 
consider what is required of the individual in order that 
the group idea shall be produced. First and foremost 
each is to do his part. But just here we have to get rid 
of some rather antiquated notions. The individual is 
not to facilitate agreement by courteously (!) waiving 
his own point of view. That is just a way of shirking. 
Nor may I say, “Others are able to plan this better than 
I.” Such an attitude is the result either of laziness or 
of a misconception. There are probably many present 
at the conference who could make wiser plans than I 
alone, hut that is not the point, we have come together 
each to give something. I must not subordinate myself, 
I must affirm myself and give my full positive value to 
that meeting. 

And as the psychic coherence of the group can be 
obtained only by the full contribution of every member, 
so we see that a readiness to compromise must be no 
part of the individual’s attitude. Just so far as people 
think that the basis of working together is compromise 
or concession, just so far they do not understand the 
first principles of working together. Such people think 
that when they have reached an appreciation of the 
necessity of compromise they have reached a high plane 
of social development; they conceive themselves as 
nobly willing to sacrifice part of their desire, part of 
their idea, part of their will, in order to secure the un¬ 
doubted benefit of concerted action. But compromise 
is still on the same plane as fighting. War will continue 

between capital and labor, between nation and na- 
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t j on — until we relinquish the ideas of compromise and 

concession . 1 t , 

But at the same time that we offer fully what we have 
to give, we must be eager for what all others have to 
give. If I ought not to go to my group feeling that I 
must give up my own ideas in order to accept the opinions 
of others, neither ought I to go to force my ideas 
upon others. The “harmony” that comes from the 
domination of one man is not the kind we want. At a 
board of directors’ meeting once Mr. E. H. Harriman 
said “Gentlemen, we must have cooperation. I insist 
upon it.” They “cooperated” and all his motions were 
put through. At the end of the meeting some one asked 
Mr. Harriman to define cooperation. “Oh, that’s sim¬ 
ple,” he said, “do as I say and do it damned quick.” 

There are many people who conscientiously go to their 
group thinking it their duty to impose their ideas upon 
others, but the time is coming soon when we are going 
to see that we have no more right to get our own way 
by persuading people than by bullying or bribing them. 
To take our full share in the synthesis is all that is 
legitimate . 2 

Thus the majority idea is not the group idea. Sup¬ 
pose I belong to a committee composed of five: of 
A, B, C, D and myself. According to the old theory of 
my duties as a committee member I might say, “A 


1 This is the heart of the latest ethical teaching based on the most 
progressive psychology: between two apparently conflicting courses of 
action, a and 6, a is not to be followed and h suppressed, nor b followed 
and a suppressed, nor must a compromise between the two be sought, 
but the process must always be one of integration. Our progress is meas¬ 
ured by our ability to proceed from integration to integration. 

2 This statement may be misunderstood unless there is borne in mind 
at the same time: (1) the necessity for the keenest individual thinking 
as the basis of group thinking, and (2) that every man should maintain 
his point of view until it has found its place in the group thought, that is, 
until he has been neither overruled nor absorbed but integrated. 
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agrees with me, if I can get B to agree with me that 
will make a majority and I can carry my point.” That 
is, we five can then present this idea to the world as our 
group idea. But this is not a group idea, although it 
may be the best substitute we can get for the moment. 
To a genuine group idea every man must contribute 
what is in him to contribute. Thus even the passing 
of a unanimous vote by a group of five does not prove 
the existence of a group idea if two or three (or even one) 
out of indifference or laziness or prejudice, or shut-upness, 
or a misconception of their function, have not added 
their individual thought to the creation of the group 
thought. No member of a group which is to create can 
be passive. All must be active and constructively active. 

It is not, however, to be constructively active merely 
to add a share: it must be a share which is related to and 
bound up with every other share. And it must be given 
in such a way that it fits in with what others are giving. 
Some one said to me the other day, “Don’t you think 
Mr. X talks better than anyone else in Boston?” Well 
the fact is that Mr. X talks so well that I can never talk 
with him. Everything he says has such a ring of final¬ 
ity, is such a rounding up of the whole question, that it 
leaves nothing more to be said on the subject. This is 
particularly the kind of thing to be avoided in a com¬ 
mittee meeting or conference. 

There are many people, moreover, who want to score, 
to be brilliant, rather than to find agreement. Others 
come prepared with what they are going to say and 
either this has often been said long before they get a 
chance to speak, or, in any case, it allows no give-and- 
take, so they contribute nothing; when we really learn 
the process our ideas will be struck out by the interplay. 
To compare notes on what we have thought separately 
is not to think together. 
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I asked a man once to join a committee I was organiz¬ 
ing and he replied that he would be very glad to come 
and give his advice. I didn’t want ham— and dadn t 
have him. I asked another man and he said he would 
like very much to come and learn but that he couldn t 
contribute anything. I didn’t have him either I 
hadn’t a school. Probably the last man th ™| h ® 
was being modest and, therefore, estimable. But what 
I wanted was to get a group of people who would de¬ 
liberately work out a thing together. I should have 
liked very much to have the man who felt that he had 
advice to give if he had had also what, we axe now learn¬ 
ing to call the social attitude, that is, that of a man 
willing to take his place in the group, no less and no 
more This definition of social attitude is very differ¬ 
ent from our old one —the willingness to give; my 
friend who wanted to come and give advice had that, 
but that is a crude position compared with the one we 


are now advocating. 

It is clear then that we do not go to our group 
trade-union, city council, college faculty to be passive 
and learn, and we do not go to push through something 
we have already decided we want. Each must discover 
and contribute that which distinguishes him from others, 
his difference. The only use for my difference is to join 
it with other differences. The unifying of opposites is 
the eternal process.* We must have an imagination 
which will leap from the particular to the universal. 
Our joy, our satisfaction, must always be in the more 
inclusive aspect of our problem. 

We can test our group in this way: do we come 
together to register the results of individual thought, 


i We must not of course confuse the type of unifying spoken of here 
(an integration), which is a psychological process, with the “reconcilia- 
tion of opposites,** which is a logical process. 
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to compare the results of individual thought in order to 
make selections therefrom, or do we come together to 
create a common idea? Whenever we have a real group 
something new is actually created. We can now see 
therefore that the object of group life is not to fin d the 
best individual thought, but the collective thought. A 
committee meeting isn’t like a prize show aimed at 
calling out the best each can possibly produce and then 
the prize (the vote) awarded to the best of all these 
individual opinions. The object of a conference is not 
to get at a lot of different ideas, as is often thought, but 
just the opposite — to get at one idea. There is noth¬ 
ing rigid or fixed about thoughts, they are entirely plas¬ 
tic, and ready to yield themselves completely to their 
master — the group spirit. 1 

I have given some of the conditions necessary for 
collective thinking. In every governing board — city 
councils, hospital and library trustees, the boards of 
colleges and churches, in business and industry, in di¬ 
rectors’ meetings — no device should be neglected which 
will help to produce joint rather than individual think¬ 
ing. But no one has yet given us a scientific analysis of 
the conditions necessary or how to fulfil them. We 
do not yet know, for instance, the best number to bring 
out the group idea, the number, that is, which will bring 
out as many differences as possible and yet form a whole 
or group. We cannot guess at it but only get it through 
scientific experiments. Much laboratory work has to 
he done. The numbers on Boards of Education, on 
Governors’ Commissions, should be determined by psy¬ 
chological as well as by political reasons. 

Again it is said that private sessions are undemocratic. 

1 I am sometimes told that mine is a counsel of perfection only to 
be realized in the miUenium, hut we cannot take even the first step until 
we have chosen our path. 
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If they contribute to true collective thinking (instead of 
efforts to'dazzle the gallery), then, in so far, they are 
democratic, for there is nothing in the world so demo¬ 
cratic as the production of a genuine group will. 

Mr. Gladstone must have appreciated the necessity 
of making conditions favorable to joint thinking, _or 
have been told that at important meetings of the Cabi¬ 
net he planned beforehand where each member should 

Slt The members of a group are reciprocally conditioning 
forces none of which acts as it would act if any one 
member were different or absent. You can often see 
this in a board of directors^ if one director leaves the 
room, every man becomes slightly different. 

When the conditions for collective thinking are more 
or less fulfilled, then the expansion of life will begin. 
Through my group I learn the secret of wholeness. I he 

inspiration of the group is proportionate to the degree 
in which we do actually identify ourselves with the 
whole and think that we are doing this, not Mr. A and 
Mr B and I, but we, the united we, the singular not the 
.plural pronoun we. (We shall have to write a new 
grammar to meet the needs of the times, as non-Eucli- 
dean geometries are now being published.) . Then we 
shall no longer have a feeling of individual triumph, but 
feel only elation that the group has accomplished some¬ 
thing. Much of the evil of our political and social lile 
comes from the fact that we crave personal recognition 
and personal satisfaction; as soon as our greatest satis¬ 
faction is group satisfaction, many of our present prob¬ 
lems will disappear. When one thinks of one s self as 
part of a group, it means keener moral perceptions, 


i The break in the English Cabinet in 1915, which led to the coalition 
Cabinet, came when both Kitchener and Churchill tried to substitute 
individual for group action. 
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greater strength of will, more enth usia sm arid zest in 
life. We shall enjoy living the social life when we under¬ 
stand it; the things which we do and achieve together 
will giv.e us much greater happiness than the things we 
do and achieve by ourselves. It has been asked what, 
in peace, is going to take the place of those songs men 
sing as they march to battle which at the same time 
thrill and unite them. The songs which the hearts of 
men will sing as they go forward in life with one desire 
— the song of the common will, the social will of man 
Men descend to meet? This is not my experience. 
The laissez-aller which people allow themselves when 
alone disappears when they meet. Then they pull them¬ 
selves together and give one another of their best. We 
see this again and again. Sometimes the ideal of the 
group stands quite visibly before us as one which none 
of us is quite living up to by himself. We feel it there, 
an impalpable, substantial thing in our midst. It raises 
us to the n* power of action, it fires our minds and glows 
in our hearts and fulfils and actuates itself no less, but 
rather on this very account, because it has been gener¬ 
ated only by our being together. 



Ill 

the group process: the collective idea 
(continued) 

W HAT then is the essence of the group process 
by which are evolved the collective thought 
and the collective will? It is an acting and 
reacting, a single and identical process which brings out 
differences and integrates them into a unity. The com¬ 
plex reciprocal action, the intricate interweavmgs ot the 
members of the group, is the social process. 

We see now that the process of the many becoming 
one is not a metaphysical or mystical idea; psychological 
analysis shows us how we can at the same moment be 
the self and the other, it shows how we can be forever 
apart and forever united. It is by the group process 
that the transfiguration of the external into the spiri¬ 
tual takes place, that is, that what seems a series be¬ 
comes a whole. The essence of society is difference, 
related difference. “Give me your difference” is the 
cry of society to-day to every man. 1 

But the older sociology made the social mind the con¬ 
sciousness of likeness. This likeness was accounted for 
by two theories chiefly: the imitation theory and the 
like-response-to-like-stimuli theory. It is necessary to 
consider these briefly, for they have been gnawing at 
the roots of all our political life. 

To say that the social process is that merely of the 
spread of similarities is to ignore the real nature of the 
collective thought, the collective will. Individual ideas 

1 Free speech is not an “individual” right; society needs every man’s 
difference. 
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do not become social ideas when communicated. The 
difference between them is one of kind. A collective 
thought is one evolved by a collective process. The essen¬ 
tial feature of a common thought is not that it is held 
in common but that it has been produced in common. 

Likewise if every member of a group has the same 
thought, that is not a group idea: when all respond 
simultaneously to the same, stimulus, it cannot be as¬ 
sumed that this is in obedience to a collective will, 
When all the men in a street run round the comer to 
see a procession, it is not because they jar e moved by a 
collective thought. 

Imit ation indeed has a place in the collective life, it 
is one of the various means of coadaptation between 
men, but it is only a part and a part which has been 
fatally overemphasized. 1 It is one of the fruits of par¬ 
ticularism. “Imitation” has been made the bridge to 
span the gap between the individual and society, but 
we see now that there is no gap, therefore no bridge is 
necessary. 

The core of the social process is not likeness, but the 
harmonizing of difference through interpenetration. 2 
But to be more accurate, similarity and difference can 
not be opposed in this external way — they have a vital 
connection. Similarities and differences make up the 
differentiated reactions of the group; that is what con- 

1 It has been overemphasized in two ways: first, many of the writers 
on imitation ignore the fact that the other law of association, that of 
interpenetrating, is also in operation in our social life, as well as the fact 
that it has always been the fundamental law of existence; secondly, they 
speak as if it were necessary for human beings to be under the law of 
imitation, not that it is merely a stage in our development. 

2 This is the alpha and omega of philosophical teaching: Heraclitus 
said, “Nature desires eagerly opposites and out of them [it completes 
its harmony, not out of similars.” And James, twenty-four hundred 
years later, has given his testimony that the process of life is to 
“compenetrate.” 
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c+itntes their importance, not their likeness or unlike- 
stitutes tne P stimulus: that reaction may 

ness as Bach. 1 un]ikeness . Soci et y is the 

Srf ^differentiated reactions. In other words 
Process is not that merely of accepting or rejecting, 
fisd up * the interknitting. In that continuous 

eoiWinating which constitutes 

similarity and difference have a place. Uni y g 

SuOyThe reciprocal adaptings of the reaction* of 
individuals, and this reciprocal adaptmg is based o 

b toS m or^y“e further, we must distin¬ 
ct between the given similarity and the achieved 

rr a has come from heredity, biological influences, 
SLstion and imitation, and the previous wodmiff of 
thflaw ol interpenetration. All the accumulated effect 
S thJe is seen in our habits of thinking, our mod« of 
living. But we cannot rest m the common. The surge 
of life sweeps through the given similarity the common 
ground, and breaks it up into a thousand differences. 
This tumultuous, irresistible flow of life is our existence, 
the unity, the common, is but for an instant, it flows on 
to new Offerings which adjust themselves anew in fuller, 
more varied, richer synthesis. The moment when jma- 
larity achieves itself as a composite of working, seething 
forces, it throws out its myriad new differings. The tor¬ 
rent flows into a pool, works, ferments, and then rushes 
forth until all is again gathered into the new pool of its 

own unifying. . 4 

This is the process of evolution. Social progress is to 

be sure coadapting, but coadapting means always that 
the fresh unity becomes the pole of a fresh difference 
l ading to again new unities which lead to broader and 
' broader fields of activity. 
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Thus no one of course undertake* to deny the obvious 
fact that in order to have a society a certain amount of 
similarity must exist. In one .sense society rests « m 
ness: the likeness between men is deeper titan their 
difference. We could not have an enemy unless there 
was much in common between us, With my friend all 
the aims that we share unite ns. In a given .society the 
members have the same interests, the same ends, in 
the main, and seek a common fulfilment. IHfferenceH 
are always grounded hi an underlying similarity. Hut 
all this kind of “similarity” i*m*t wmth mentioning be¬ 
cause we haw it. The very fart that if is common to m 
all condemns it from the punt of view of prom-ess. Prog¬ 
ress docs not depnd uput the .similarity which we Jiml 
but upon the similarity which «<• «</VWr. 

The now psychology, therefore, u, individual 

responsibility as the centra! fact <>f life !.n ,01 ,e it de- 
mands that we grow our own like mind, dim 
we are basing ail our hopes no! on the ; ;n .-a likeness 
but the created unity. To re4 in tin* given likeness 
would he to annihilate .social progm o. I h. ojganizu- 
tion of industry and the settlement of international 
relations must come under the domination <.f this law. 
The Allies are fighting today with on.- impulse, out* 
desire, one aim, hut at the peace table many differences 
will arise between them, I he pi-ogre is «,f the whole 
world at that moment will depend upon the “similar¬ 
ity” we can create. This “.similarity ” will n.mid „f a |{ 
we now hold in common and al m, of tie* utmost import- 
ance for the continuance of civilization, upon »*ur uhility 
to unify our differences. If we go u> that pea* e table with 
the idea that the new world is to hi* based »,u that com* 
munity of interest and aim which now animates us, the 
disillusion will be great, the result an overwhelming failure. 

Let us henceforth, therefore, use the wool unifying 
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of similarity I,. .«■». «»■ \<f> '* 

“ \ »I U-l a, .Ws u„.l,.«lau,Ulu,l « n 

T„ „, ra it ••Miriiltiuu-iavmis'' in.liu.luaU itoulil t« to 
, " k " Uf,. „ mw cliamv. \VV w.ut 1-* 

mtk«t tlu- '■''■•"I" 1 ' T' 1 "’ 

valuw Tin- i>lil liVi-imn.lnl ll11 

,m.l ...*•>«»• “ s; ™*"* “ 

the divine adventure, , ,« 

Let us inuv/i ««* a {jroup of l«'»*ple w!luni , vv, ‘ ku J* v * 1 
wt- find the HI’* 1 of tlmt ;:ro»|* wirnatimt rh»eH> »« » mt * ” 
L, we see that it involve* ,m activity *4 the real .ell 
liut crushes and smother* it. Imitation condemns the 
human race. Kven U’ up to tin- jar,.cut ruumeut mut;i. 
lion has hern a larp* factor in man a dcvclopm.'iit. fi*uu 
this moment <m such a siuothcum; *4 all the tones of 


If we have, however, anion*: the* P'nmp hkmre- 
spouse," that is if there .ptiut: up Silo- thoughts and 
f,.,.lines, wt* timl a ueav dtnnibed and vvoHtty me 
fellowship claim, us with nil it. joys and its mlur#- 
meat of our single self. I’m) there is no pmm'ea here. 
We L'ive ourselves up to the pa>>ivo enjoyment *4 that 
already eustiui,'. We have found our Uudml and it 
nunfortH us. How mueh greater enhancement corn,.* 
from that life foreshadowed h> the new psyehohmy 
when- each one is to po forth from hi* K'mtp -* “* h«‘i' 
heing because each one has taken and put into its Hyht 
membership all the vital diflrmirrs of all the others. 
The Hke-mindedurit which the new psychology demands 
is the Uke-miudeditrw which H brought about by the 
enlargement of eaeh by the inflow int* of every other one. 
Then I go forth a new creature. Hut to what do I K“ 
forth: 1 Always ton new group, a m w "society.” There 
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is no end to this process. A new being springs forth 
from every fresh contact. My nature opens and opens 
to thousands of new influences. I feel countless new 
births. Such is the glory of our common every-day life. 

imitation is for the shirkers, like-mindedness for the 
comfort lovers, unifying for the creators. 

The lesson of the new psychology is then: Never 
settle down within the theory you have chosen, the 
cause you have embraced; know that another theory, 
another cause exists, and seek that. The enhancement 
of life is not for the comfort-lover. As soon as you 
succeed—real success means something arising to over¬ 
throw your security. 

In all the discussion of “similarity” too much im¬ 
portance has been put upon analogies from the anima l 
world. 1 We are told, for instance, and important con¬ 
clusions are drawn in regard to human society, that the 
gregarious instinct of any animal receives satisfaction 
only through the presence of animals similar to itself, 
and that the closer the similarity the greater the satis¬ 
faction. True certainly for animals, but it is this fact 
which keeps them mere animals. As far as the irrational 
elements of life give way to the rational, interpenetra¬ 
tion becomes the law of association. Man’s biological 
inheritance is not his only life. And the progress of man 
means that this inheritance shall occupy a less and less 
important place relatively. 

It has been necessary to consider the similarity theory, 
I have said, because it has eaten its way into all our 
thought. 2 Many people to-day seem to think that prog- 

1 Also the group-units of early societies are studied to the exclusion 
of group-units within modem complex society. 

2 Even some of our most advanced thinking, which repudiates the 
like-minded theory and takes pains to prove that imitation is not an 
instinct, nevertheless falls into some of the errors implicit in the imita¬ 
tion theory. 
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Amm6a u pon a number of people all speaking 
i^lv together. The other day a woman said to me 
that she didn’t like the Survey because it has on one page 
fktt from a conservative New York baiter and on 
VXJ “me radical proposal for the reconstruction of 
t^itv X slTshe preferred a paper which took one 
idea and hammered away on that. This is poor psy¬ 
chology. It is the same reasoning which makes peopl 
think that certain kindred souls should come together, 
^en by a certain intensified thinking mad living 
« noble product will emerge for the herrft 
of the world. Such association is based on * wrong 
principle. However various the reasons given for l 
non-success of such experiments as Brook Farm, certain 
religious associations, and certam artistic and literary 
otoups who have tried to five together, the truth is 
that most of them have died simply of non-nutrition. 
The bond created had not within it the variety which 
the human soul needs for its nourishment. 

Unity, not uniformity, must be our aim. We attain 
unity only through variety. Differences must be inte¬ 
grated, not annihilated, nor absorbed. 1 Anarchy means 
unorganized, unrelated difference; coordinated, umficd 
difference belongs to our ideal of a perfect social order. 
We don’t want to avoid our adversary but to agree with 
him quickly”; we must, however, learn the lechn ^® 
of agreeing. As long as we think of difference as tha 

i When we come in Part III to consider the group 
to certain political methods now bemg proposed, we' ^ £ere a 

of the oresent disagreement of opinion is verbal. I thereiorc give ncre a 
list of words which can be used to describe the genuine social P»«»and 
a list which gives exactly the wrong idea of it. Good words^ n g . 
interpenetrate, interpermeate, compenetrate, compound, harmonize, cor 
relate, coordinate, interweave, reciprocally relate or adapt oradjuste. 
Bad words: fuse, melt, amalgamate, assimilate, weld, dissolve, absorb, 
reconcile (if used in Hegelian sense), etc. 
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which divides us, we shall dislike it; when we think 0 f j t 
as that which unites us, we shall cherish it. Instead of 
shutting out what is different, we should welcome it 
because it is different and through its difference will 
make a richer content of life. The ignoring of differences 
is the most fatal mistake in politics or industry or inter¬ 
national life: every difference that is swept up into a 
bigger conception feeds and enriches society; every 
difference which is ignored feeds on society and even¬ 
tually corrupts it. 


Heterogeneity, not homogeneity, I repeat, makes 
unity. Indeed as we go from groups of the lower types 
to groups of the higher types, we go from those with 
many resemblances to those with more and more strik¬ 
ing differences. The higher the degree of social organi¬ 
zation the more it is based on a very wide diversity 
among its members. The people who think that Lon¬ 
don is the most civilized spot in the world give as evi¬ 
dence that it is the only city in which you can eat a 
bun on a street comer without being noticed. In London, 
in other words, difference is expected of us. In Boston 
you cannot eat a bun on the street corner, at least not 
without unpleasant consequences. 

,. ® ve y° ur difference, welcome my difference, unif y all 
difference in the larger whole — such is the law of growth. 

1 he unifying of difference is the eternal process of life 
-the creative synthesis, the highest act of creation, 
the at-onement. The implications of this conception 
when we come to define democracy are profound. 

And throughout our participation in the group proc¬ 
ess we must be ever on our guard that we do not con- 
use differences and antagonisms, that diversity does 
not arouse^ hostility. Suppose a friend says something 
w ch I do not agree. It may be that instantly 
66 m a S omst ic, feel as if we were on opposite 
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sides, and my emotions are at once tinged with some 
of the enmity which being on opposite sides usually 
brings. Our relations become slightly strained, we 
change the subject as soon as possible, etc. But suppose 
we were really civilized beings, then we should think: 
“How interesting this is, this idea has evidently a larger 
content than I realized; if my friend and I can unify 
this material, we shall separate with a larger idea than 
either of us had before.” If my friend and I are always 
trying to find the things upon which we agree, what is 
the use of our meeting? Because the consciousness ot 
agreement makes us happy? It is a shallow happiness, 
only felt by people too superficial or too shut-up or too 
vain to feel that richer joy which comes from having 
taken part in an act of creation — created a new thought 
by the uniting of differences. A friendship based on 
likenesses and agreements alone is a superficial matter 
enough. The deep and lasting friendship is one capable 
of recognizing and dealing with all the fundamental dif¬ 
ferences that must exist between any two individuals, 
one capable therefore of such an enrichment of our 
personalities that together we shall mount to new heights 
of understanding and endeavor. Some one ought to 
write an essay on the dangers to the soul of congeniality. 
Pleasant little glows of feeling can never be faimed into 
the fire which becomes the driving force of progress. 

In try ing to explain the social process I may have 
seemed to over emphasize difference as difference. Dif¬ 
ference as difference is non-existent. There is only 
difference which carries within itself the power of unify¬ 
ing. It is this latent power which we must forever and 
ever call forth. Difference in itself is not a vital force, 
but what accompanies it is — the unifying spirit. 

Throughout my description of the group process I 
have taken committee-meetings, conferences etc. for 
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illustration, but really the object of every associating 
with others, of every conversation with friends, in fact, 
should be to try to bring out a bigger thought than any 
one alone could contribute. How different our dinner 
parties would be if we could do this. And I mean with¬ 
out too labored an effort, but merely by recognizing 
certain elementary rules of the game. Creation is always 
possible when people meet; this is the wonderful interest 
of life. But it depends upon us so to manage our meet¬ 
ings that there shall be some result, not just a frittering 
away of energy, unguided because not understood. All 
our private life is to be public life. This does not mean 
that we cannot sit with a friend by our fireside; it does 
mean that, private and gay as that hour may be, at 
the same time that very intimacy and lightness must in 
its way be serving the common cause, not in any fanciful 
sense, but because there is always the consciousness of 
my most private concerns as tributary to the larger life 
of men. But words are misleading: I do not mean that 
we are always to be thinking about it — it must be 
such an abiding sense that we never think of it. 

Thus the new psychology teaches us that the core of 
the group process is creating. The essential value of 
the new psychology is that it carries enfolded within 
it the obligation upon every man to live the New Life. 
In no other system of thought has the Command been 
so clear, so insistent, so compelling. Every individual 
is necessary to the whole. On the other hand, every 
member participates in that power of a whole which 
is so much greater than the addition of its separate 
forces. The increased strength which comes to me when 
I work with others is not a numerical thing, is not be¬ 
cause I feel that ten of us have ten times the strength 
of one. It is because all together we have struck out a 
new power in the universe. Ten of us may have ten, 
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r a hundred, or a thousand times the strength of one 
-or rather you cannot measure it mathematically at 

The law of the group is not arbitrary hut intrinsic. 
Nothing is more practical for our daily lives than an 
inderstanding of this. The group-spirit is the pillar of 
loud by day and of fire by night —it is our infallible 
•uide — it is the Spirit of democracy. It has all our 
ove and all our devotion, but this comes only when we 
Lave to some extent identified ourselves with It, or 
ather perhaps indentified It with all our common, 
svery-day lives. We can never dominate another or 
)e dominated by another; the group-spirit is always our 
naster. 







IV 

the group process: the collective feeling 

T he unification of thought, however, is only a 
part of the social process. We must consider, 
besides, the unification of feeling, affection, 
emotion, desire, aspiration — all that we are. The re¬ 
lation of the feelings to the development of the group 
lias yet to be sufficiently studied. The analysis of the 
group process is beginning to show us the origin and 
nature of the true sympathy. The group process is a 
rational process. We can no longer therefore think 
of sympathy as “contagion of feeling” based on man’s 
“inherited gregarious instinct.” But equally sympathy 
cannot belong to the next stage in our development — 
the particularistic. Particularistic psychology, which 
gave us ego and alter, gave us sympathy going across 
from one isolated being to another. Now we begin with 
the group. We see in the self-unifying of the group 
process, and all the myriad unfoldings involved, the 
central and all-germinating activity of life. The group 
creates. In the group, we have seen, is formed the col¬ 
lective idea, “similarity” is there achieved, sympathy too 
is bom within the group — it springs forever from 
interrelation. The emotions I feel when apart belong 
to the phantom ego; only from the group comes the 
genuine feeling with — the true sympathy, the vital 
sympathy, the just and balanced sympathy. 

From this new understanding of sympathy as essen¬ 
tially involved in the group process, as part of the gen¬ 
erating activity of the group, we learn two lessons: that 
sympathy cannot antedate the group process, and that 
it must not be confused with altruism. It had been 
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houclit until recently by many writers that .sympathy 
iame before the social process. Kvideuecs were cob 
[eclctl among animals of the “desire to help other 
members of the same specu^, and the conclusion drawn 
that sympathy exists and that the result is mutual 
aid.” But sympathy cannot antedate the activity. We 
io not. however now say that there is an “iustinet ’ to 
help and then that sympathy is the result of the helping; 
the feeling and the aetivity are involved one m the other. 

U is asked, Was Bent ham right in making the desire 
for individual happiness the driving force of society, or 
was ('unite right in saying that love for our h'llnw crea¬ 
tures is us “natural” a feeling as self-interest ? Many 
such questions, whieli have long perplexed us, will be 
answered hy a progressive social psychology. 1 he rea¬ 
son we have fouml it dillirult to answer such questions is 
because we have thought of egoistic or altruidic feelings 
as preexisting; we have stmlied action to see what pie- 
cedent characteristics it indicated. But when we begin 
to see that men possess no eharuet eristics apart from 
the unifying process, then it is the process we shall study. 
Secondly, we can no longer confuse sympathy and 
altruism. Sympathy, horn of our union, rises above 
both egoism and altruism. We see now that a ela idfh a 
tion of ego feelings and alter feelings is not enough, that 
there are always whole feelings to he accounted for, that 
true sympathy is sense of community, consciousness of 
oneness. I am touehed hy a story <4 want and suffering, 
1 semi a cheek, denying myself what J have eagerly 
desired in order to do so, is that sympathy 1* it ia 
the old particularistic sympathy, hut it is nut the sym 
pathy which is a group product, which has come from 
the actual intermingling of myself with those who are 
in want ami suffering. It may he that l do more harm 
than good with my cheek because I do not really know 
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what the situation demands. The sympathy which 
springs up within the group is a productive sympathy 
But, objects a friend, if i meet a Inunp who has been 
drinking whiskey, I can feel only pity for him, I can have 
no sense of oneness. Yes, the tramp and 1 are bound 
together by a thousand invisible bonds. He is a part of 
that society for which 1 am responsible. I have not been 
doing my entire duty; because of that a society has been 
built up which makes it possible for that tramp to exist 
and for whiskey drinking to be his chief pleasure. 

A good illustration of both the errors mentioned — 
making sympathy antedate l lie group proem and the 
confusion of sympathy and altruism - - we see frequently 
in the discussion of cooperation in the business world. 
The question olten asked, “Dot's modern cooperation 
depend upon self-interest, or upon sympathy?” is en¬ 
tirely misleading as regards the real nature of sympathy. 
Suppose six manufacturers meet, to discuss some form 
of union. There was a time when we should have been 
told that il each man were guided entirely by what would 
benefit, his own plant, trusting (he other live to be equally 
interested each in his own, thereby the interest of all 
would be evolved. Then there came a lime when many 
thinkers denied this and said, “Cooperation cannot 
exist without, some feeling of altruism; every one of 
(hose manufacturers must go to (he meeting with the 
feeling that the interests of the oilier live should lie con¬ 
sidered as well as his own; he must be guided as much 
by sympathy as by sell-interest,” But our now psy¬ 
chology (('aches ns that what these men need most is 
not altruistic feelings, but a consciousness of themselves 
as a new unit and a realization of the* needs of that unit. 

e process of forming this new unit generates such 
realization which is sympathy. This true sympathy, 
therefore, is not a vague sentiment, they bring with 
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them; it springs from their meeting to be in its turn a 
vital factor in their meeting. The needs of that new unit 
may he so different from that of any one of the manu¬ 
facturers alone that altruistic feelings might be wasted! 
The new ethics will never preach alter feelings but whole 
feelings. Sympathy is a whole feeling; it is a recogni-. 
tion of oneness. Perhaps the new psychology has no 
more interesting task than to define for us that true 
sympathy which is now being bom in a society which 
is shedding its particularistic garments and clothing 
itself in the mantle of wholeness. 

To sinn up: sympathy is not pity, it is not benevo¬ 
lence, it is one of the goals of the future, it cannot be 
actualized until we can think and feel together. At 
present we confuse it with altruism and all the particu- 
larist progeny, but sympathy is always a group product; 
benevolence, philanthropy, tenderness, fervor, ardor, 
pity, may be possible to me alone, but sympathy is not 
possible alone. The particularist stage has been neces¬ 
sary to our development, but we stand now on the thresh¬ 
old of another age: we see there humanity consciously' 
generating its own activity, its own purpose and all that 
it needs for the accomplishment of that purpose. We 
must now fit ourselves to cross that threshold. Our faces 
have turned to a new world; to train our footsteps to 
follow the way is now our task. 

This means that we must live the group life. This is 
the solution of our problems, national and international. 
Employers and employed cannot be exhorted to feel sym¬ 
pathy one for the other; true sympathy will come only by 
creating a community or group of employers and em¬ 
ployed. Through the group you find the details, the filling- 
out of Kant’s universal law. Kant’s categorical imperative 
is general, is empty; it is only a blank check. But through 
the life of the group we learn the content of universal law. 












V 

THE GROUP PROCESS: THE COLLECTIVE WILL 


F ROM the group process arise social understand¬ 
ing and true sympathy. At the same moment 
appears the social will winch is the creative 
will. Many writers are laying stress on the possibilities 
of the collective will; what I wish to emphasize is the 
necessity of creating the collective will. Many people 
talk as if the collective will were lying round loose to be 
caught up whenever we like, but the fuel, is we must go 
to our group and see that it is brought into existence. 

Moreover, we go to our group to learn the process. 
We sometimes hear the advantages of collective plan¬ 
ning spoken of as if an act of Congress or Parliament 
could substitute collective for individual planning! But 
it is only by doing the deed that we shall learn (his doc¬ 
trine. We learn how to create the common will in our 
groups, and we learn here not only the process but its 
value. When I can see that agreement with my neighbor 
for larger ends than either of us is pursuing alone is of 
the same essence as capital and labor learning to think 
together, as Germany and the Allies evolving a common 
will, then I am ready to become a part of the world 
process. To learn how to evolve; the social will day by 
day with my neighbors and fellow-workers is what the 
world is demanding of me to-day. This is getting into 
the inner workshop of democracy. 

Until we learn this lesson war cannot stop, no con¬ 
structive work can be done. The very essence and sub¬ 
stance of democracy is the creating of tins collective will. 
Without this activity the forms of democracy are use- 
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less and the aims of democracy are always unfulfilled. 
Without this activity both political and industrial de¬ 
mocracy must be a chaotic, stagnating, self-stultifymg 
assemblage. Many of the solutions offered to-day for 
our social problems are vitiated by then mechanical 
nature, by assuming that if society were given a new 
form, the socialistic for instance, what we desne would 
follow. But this assumption is not true. The deeper 
truth, perhaps the deepest, is that the will to will the 
common will is the core, the germinating centre of that 
large, still larger, ever larger life which we are coming 
to call the true democracy. 



VI 

THE UNITY OF THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


W E have seen that the common idea and the 
common will are horn together in the social 
process. One does not lead to the other, 
each is involved in the other. But. the collective 
thought and the collective will are not, yet complete, 
they are hardly an embryo. They carry indeed within 
themselves their own momentum, hut. they complete 
themselves only through activity in the world of affairs, 
of work, of government.. This conception does away 
with the whole discussion, into which much ardor has 
gone, of the priority of thought, or action in the social 
life. There is no order. The union of thought, and will 
and activity by which the clearer will is generated, the 
social process, is a perfect unity. 

We see this in our daily life where we do not finish our 
thought, construe,t our will, and then begin our actualiz¬ 
ing. Not only the actualizing goes on at the same time, 
but its reactions help us to shape our thought, to ener¬ 
gize our will. We have to digest our social experience, 
but we have to have social experience before we can di¬ 
gest it. We must, learn and build and learn again through 
the building, or we must, build and learn and build again 
through the learning. 

We sit around the council table not blank pages hut 
made up of all our past, experiences. Then we evolve a 
so-called common will, then we take it, into the concrete 
world to see if it will work. In so far as if does work, it 
proves itself; in so far as it does not, it. generates the 
necessary idea to make if “common.” Then again we 
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p*st uiul HU un ntut HU on. In our work always new and 
necessary modifications arise which again in actualizing 
Ihemstlvi's, again modify themselves. This i> the process 
of the generation of the common will hirst it appears 
ns an ideal secondly it wanks itself out in the material 
sphere of life, thereby generating itself in a new form 
;(ll d so on forever ami ever. All is a making. This is 
the process of creating the absolute or Good Will. To 
elevate (leueral Welfare inti* our divinity makes a golden 
calf of it. erects it as something external to ourselves 
with an absolute nature of its own. whereas it is the ever 
new adjusting of ever new relating* to one another. The 
common will never find* perfection but is always seek¬ 
ing it- JVogress is an infinite advance towards the in- 
finitely receding goal of initiate perfection. 

How impel taut »hi > piiueiple i‘ will appear later when 
we apply tit's.- idea. It* politics. Democratic ideals will 
never advance milev* we are given the oppoituuity ol 
foU'kmtly emliodying them in action, which action will 
ma t on our ideal*. Thought and will go out into the 
concrete wot Id in order to generate their own complete 
ham- Thb give* us both the piiueiple and the method 
of democracy. \ democratic community is one in which 

the common will is being gradually t reated by the civic 
activity «f its riti/ens, The test of democracy is the bib 
utws with which this is being done, 'flu- practical thought 
tor tan {tolitii a! life i>» that the collective will exists only 
through it* self at 1 uniting and self creating »»* “ew and 
larger ami itmre juafect ly ud pi >ted bam <• 

Thus the unity of the social procev- becomes clear to 
us. We now gain a conceptual of "right.” of purpose. til 
loyalty to that purjmse, not its particularistic hlcitH but 
us arising within the pi t teens. 
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EIGHT 

We are evolving now a system of ethics which has 
three conceptions in regard to right, conscience and duty 
which are different from much ,of our former ethical 
teaching: (1) we do not follow right, we create right, 
(2) there is no private conscience, (3) my duty is never 
to “others” but to the whole. 

First, we do not follow right merely, we create right. 
It is often thought vaguely that our ideals are all there, 
shining and splendid, and we have only to apply them. 
But the truth is that we have to create our ideals. No 
ideal is worth while which does not grow from our actual 
life. Some people seem to keep their ideals all carefully 
packed away from dust and air, but arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally so that they can get at them quickly in need. But 
we can never take out a past ideal for a present need. 
The ideal which is to be used for our life must come out 
from that very life itself. The only way our past ideals 
can help us is in moulding the life which produces the 
present ideal; we have no further use for them. But we 
do not discard them: we have built them into the pres¬ 
ent — we have used them up as the cocoon is used up 
in m akin g the silk. It has been sometimes taught that 
given the same situation, the individual must repeat 
the same behavior. But the situation is never the same, 
the individual is never the same; such a conception has 
nothing to do with life. We cannot do our duty in the 
old sense, that is of following a crystallized ideal, be¬ 
cause our duty is new at every moment. 

Moreover, the knowledge of what is due the whole is 
revealed within the life of the whole. This is above 
everything else what a progressive ethics must teach — 
not faithfulness to duty merely, but faithfulness to the 
life which evolves duty. Indeed “following our duty” 
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often means mental and moral atrophy. Man cannot 
live by tabus; that means stagnation. But as one tabu 
after another is disappearing, the call is upon us deliber¬ 
ately to build our own moral life. Our ethical sense 
will surely starve on predigested food. It is we by our 
acts who progressively construct the moral universe, to 
follow some preconceived body of law that is not for 
responsible moral beings. In so far as we obey old 
standards without interpenetrating them with the ac¬ 
tual world, we are abdicating our creative power. _ 
Further, the group in its distributive aspect is bring¬ 
ing such new elements into the here and now that life 
is wholly changed, and the ethical commands therein 
involved are different, and therefore the task of the 
group is to discover the new formulation which these 
new elements demand. The moral law thus gathers to 
itself all the richness of science, of art, of all the fulness 

of our daily living. . . , , 

The group consciousness of right thus developed be¬ 
comes our daily imperative. No mandate from without 
has power over us. There are many forms of the fallacy 
that the governing and the governed can be two ditler- 
ent bodies, and this one of conforming to standards 
which we have not created must be recognized as such 
before we can have any sound foundation for society. 
When the ought is not a mandate from without, it is no 
longer a prohibition but a self-expression. As the social 
consciousness develops, ought will be swallowed up m 
will. We are some time truly to see our life as positive, 
not negative, as made up of continuous willing, not of 
restraints and prohibition. Morality is not the refrain¬ 
ing from doing certain things-it is a constructive 

So in the education of our young people it is not enough 
to teach them their “duty,” somehow there must be 
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created for them to live in a world of high purpose to 
which their own psychic energies will instinctively re¬ 
spond. The craving for self-expression, self-realization, 
must see quite naturally for its field of operation the 
community. This is the secret of education: when the 
waters of our life are part of the sea of human endeavor, 
duty will be a difficult word for our young people to 
understand; it is a glorious consciousness we want, not 
a painstaking conscience. It is ourselves soaked with 
the highest, not a Puritanical straining to fulfil an external 
obligation, which will redeem the world. 

Education therefore is not chiefly to teach children 
a mass of things which have been true up to the present 
moment; moreover it is not to teach them to learn about 
life as fast as it is made, not even to interpret life, but 
above and beyond everything, to create life for them¬ 
selves. Hence education should be largely the training 
in making choices. The aim of all proper training is not 
rigid adherence to a crystallized right (since in ethics, 
economics or politics there is no crystallized right), but 
the power to mate a new choice at every moment. And 
the greatest lesson of all is to know that every mo¬ 
ment is new. “ Man lives in the dawn forever. Life is 
beg innin g and nothing else but beginning. It begins 
ever-lastingly.” 

We must breed through the group process the kind 
of man who is not fossilized by habit, but whose eye is 
intent on the present situation, the present moment, 
present values, and can decide on the forms which will 
best express them in the actual world. 

To sum up this point: morality is never static; it 
advances as life advances. You cannot hang your ideals 
up on pegs and take down no. 2 for certain emergencies 
and no. 4 for others. The true test of our morality is 
not the rigidity with which we adhere to standard, but 
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the loyalty we show to the life which constructs standards. 
The test of our morality is whether we are living not to 
follow but to create ideals, whether we are pouring our 
life into our visions only to receive it back with its 
miraculous enhancement for new uses. . 

Secondly, I have said that the conception of right as a 
group product, as coming from the ceaseless interplay of 
men, shows us that there is no such thing as an individual 
conscience in the sense in which the term is o ten use . 
As we are to obey no ideals dictated by others or the 
past, it is equally important that we obey no ideal set 
up by our unrelated self. To obey the moral law is to 
obey the social ideal. The social ideal is born grows 
and shapes itself through the associated life. The in¬ 
dividual cannot alone decide what is right or wrong. 
We can have no true moral judgment except as we live 
our life with others. It is said, “Every man is subject 
only to his own conscience.” But what is my conscience P 
Has it not been produced by my time, my country, my 
associates? To make a conscience by myself would be 
as difficult as to try to make a language by myself. 1 

It is sometimes said, on the other hand, The indx- 
vidual must yield his right to judge for himself; let the 
majority judge.” But the individual is not for a moment 
to yield his right to judge for himself; he can judge 
better for himself if he joins with others in. evolving a 
synthesized judgment. Our individual conscience is not 
absorbed into a national conscience; our individual con¬ 
science must be incorporated in a national conscience as 

1 This does not, however, put us with those biologists who make con¬ 
science a “gregarious instinct” and —would seem to be willing to keep 
it there. This is the insidious herd fallacy which crops up constantly in 
every kind of place. We may to-day partake largely of the nature of 
the herd, our conscience may be to some extent a herd conscience, but 
such is not the end of man for it is not the true nature of man —man 
does not find his expression in the herd. 
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one of its constituent members. 1 Those of us who are 
not wholly in sympathy with the conscientious objec¬ 
tors do not think that they should yield to the majority. 
When we say that their point of view is too particularis¬ 
tic, we do not mean that they should give up the dictates 
of their own conscience to a collective conscience. But 
we mean that they should ask themselves whether their 
conscience is a freak, a purely personal, conscience, or a 
properly evolved conscience. That is, have they tried, 
not to saturate themselves with our collective ideals, but 
to take their part in evolving collective standards by 
freely giving and taking. Have they lived the life which 
makes possible the fullest interplay of their own ideas 
with all the forces of their time? Before (hey range 
themselves against society they must, ask themselves if 
they have taken the opportunities offered them to help 
form the ideas which they are opposing. I do not say 
that there is no social value in heresy, 1 only ask the 
conscientious objectors to ask themselves whether they 
are Maimin g the “individual rights” we have long 
outgrown. 

What we want is a related conscience, a conscience 
that is intimately related to the consciences of other 
men and to all the spiritual environment, of our time, to 
all the progressive forces of our age. The particularistic 
tendency has had its day in law, in politics, in inter¬ 
national relations and as a guiding tendency in our daily 
lives. 

We have seen that a clearer conception to-day of the 
' unity of the social process shows us: first., that we are not 
merely to follow but to create “ right,” secondly, that there 
is no private conscience, and third, that, my duty is never 
to “others” but to the whole. We no longer make a dis- 


1 To a misunderstanding of this point are due some of the fallacies 
of the political pluralists (see eh. XXXII). 
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tinction between selfishness and altruism. 1 An act done 
for our own benefit may be social and one done for 
another may not be. Some twenty or thirty years ago 
our “individual” system of ethics began to be widely 
condemned and we have been hearing a great deal of 
“social” ethics. But this so-called “social” ethics has 
meant only my duty to “others.” There is now emerg¬ 
ing an idea of ethics entirely different from the altruis¬ 
tic school, based not on the duty of isolated beings to 
one another, but on integrated individuals acting as a 
whole, evolving whole-ideas, working for whole-ideals. 
The new consciousness is of a whole. 

PURPOSE 

As right appears with that interrelating, germinat¬ 
ing activity which we call the social process, so purpose 
also is generated by the same process. The goal of evo¬ 
lution most obviously must evolve itself. How self-con¬ 
tradictory is the idea that evolution is the world-process 
and yet that some other power has made the goal for 
it to reach. The truth is that the same process which 
creates all else creates the very purpose. That purpose 
is involved in the process, not prior to process, has far 
wider reaching consequences than can be taken up here. 
The whole philosophy of cause and effect must be re¬ 
written. If the infinite task is the evolution of the whole, 
if our finite tasks are wholes of varying degrees of scope 
and perfection, the notion of causality must have an 
entirely different place in our system of thought. 

The question is often asked, “What is the proposed 
unity of European nations after the war to be for? 
This question implies that the alliance will be a mere 
method of accomplishing certain purposes, whereas it 

1 See p. 45. 
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is the union which is the important thing. With the 
union the purpose comes into being, and with its every 
step forward, the purpose changes. No one would say 
that the aims of the Allies to-day are the same as in 
1914, or even as in April, 1917. As the alliance develops, 
the purpose steadily shapes itsell. 

Every teleological view will be. given up when we see 
that purpose is not “preexistent,” but involved in the 
unifying act which is the life process. It is man’s part 
to create purpose and to actualize it. From the point 
of view of man we are just in the dawn of self-conscious¬ 
ness, and his purpose is dimly revealing itself to him. 
The life-force wells up in us for expression — to direct 
it is the privilege of self-consciousness. 1 

LOYALTY 

As this true purpose evolves itself, loyalty springs 
into being. Loyalty is awakened through and by the 
very process which creates the group. The same process 
which organizes the group energizes it,. We cannot 
“will” to be loyal. Our task is not to “find” causes 
to awaken our loyalty, but to live our life fully and 
loyalty issues. A cause has no part in us or we in it if 
we have fortuitously to “find” it. 

1 Thin view of purpose is not necessarily antagonistic to the “interest” 
school of sociology, but we may perhaps look forward to a new and deeper 
analysis of self-interest. And the view here put forward is not incom¬ 
patible with the “objective” theory of association (see, oh. XXIX) nor 
with the teleological school of jurisprudence (see ch. XV), it merely 
emphasizes another point of view *— a point of view which tends to 
synthesize the “ subjective” and “ objective ” theories of law. But those 
jurists who say that a group is governed by its purjK>se and leave the 
matter there are making a thing-iri-itself of the purpose; we are gov¬ 
erned by the purposes, ycis, but we are ail the time evolving the purpose. 
Modern jurists wish a dynamic thiiory of law — only such a concep¬ 
tion of purpose as is revealed by group psychology will give value to a 
teleological school of jurisprudence. 
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Thus we see that we do not love the Beloved Com¬ 
munity because it is lovable — the same process which 
makes it lovable produces our love for it. Moreover 
it is not enough to love the Beloved Community, we 
must find out how to create it. It is not there for us to 
accept or reject —it exists only through us. Loyalty 
to a collective will which we have not created and of 
which we are, therefore, not an integral part, is slavery. 
We belong to our community just in so far as we are 
h elping to make that community; then loyalty follows, 
then love follows. Loyalty means the consciousness of 
oneness, the full realization that we succeed or fail, 
live or die, are saved or damned together. The only 
unity or community is one we have made of ourselves, 
by ourselves, for ourselves. 1 

Thus the social process is one all-inclusive, Self-suffic¬ 
ing process. The vital impulse which is produced by 
all the reciprocally interacting influences of the group 
is also itself the generating and the vivifying power. 
Social unity is not a sterile conception but an active 
force. It is a double process — the activity which goes 
to make the unity and the activity which flows from 
the unity. There is no better example of centripetal 
and centrifugal force. All the forces which are stored 
up in the unity flow forth eternally in activity. We 
create the common will and feel the spiritual energy 
which flows into us from the purpose we have made, for 
the purpose which we seek. 

1 In a relation even of two I am not faithful to the other person but 
to my conception of the relation in the whole. Loyalty is always to the 
group idea not to the group-personnel. This must change our idea of 
patriotism. 
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A S the collective idea and the collective will, 
right and purpose, are born within the all- 
sufficing social process, so here too the indi¬ 
vidual finds the wellspring of his life. The visible form 
in which this interplay of relations appears is society 
and the individual. A man is a point in the social proc¬ 
ess rather than a unit in that process, a point where 
forming forces meet straightway to disentangle them¬ 
selves and stream forth again. In the language of the 
day man is at the same time a social factor and a social 
product. 

People often talk of the social mind as if it were an 
abstract conception, as if only the individual were real, 
concrete. The two are equally real. Or rather the only 
reality is the relating of one to the other which creates 
both. Our sundering is as artificial and late an act as 
the sundering, of consciousness into subject and object. 
The only reality is the interpenetrating of the two into 
experience. Late intellectualism abstracts for practical 

purposes the ego from the world, the individual from 
society. 

But there is no way of separating individuals, they 
coalesce and coalesce, they are “confluent,” to use the 
expression of James, who tells us that the chasm between 
men is an individualistic fiction, that we are surrounded 
by fringes, that these overlap and that by means of these 
jom with others. It is as in Norway when the colors of 
the sunset and the dawn are mingling, when to-day and 
to-morrow are at the point of breaking, or of uniting, 
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and one does not know to which one belongs, to the 
yesterday which is fading or the coming hour—perhaps 
this is something like the relation of one to another: to 
the onlookers from another planet our colors might seem 

t0 m truth about the individual and society has been 
already implied, but it may be justifiable to develop the 
idea further because of the paramount importance for 
all our future development of a clear understanding o 
the individual. Our nineteenth-century legal theory 
(individual rights, contract, “a man can do what he 
likes with his own,” etc.) was based on the conception 
of the separate individual. 1 We can have no sound 
legal doctrine, and hence no social or political progress 
untiL the fallacy of this idea is fully recognized The 
new state must rest on a true conception of the mch- 
vidual. Let us ask ourselves therefore for a further 
definition of individuality than that already implied. 

The individual is the unification of a multiplied variety 
of reactions. But the individual does not react to society. 
The interplay constitutes both society on the one hand 
and individuality on the other: individuality and society 
are evolving together from this constant and compkx 
action and reaction. Or, more accurately, the relation 
of the individual to society is not action and reaction, 
but infinite interactions by which both individual and 
society are forever, a-making: we cannot say if we would 
be exact that the individual acts upon and is acted upon, 
because that way of expressing it implies that he b a 
definite, given, finished entity, and wouki.keep hnn 
apart merely as an agent of the actmg and being 
on. We cannot put the individual on one side and 
society on the other, we must understand the complete 
interrelation of the two. Each has no value, no exist- 
i See ch. XV, “ From Contract to Community.” 
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ence without the other. The individual is created by 
the social process and is daily nourished by that process. 
There is no such thing as a self-made man. What we 
think we possess as individuals is what is stored up 
from society, is the subsoil of social life. We soak up 
and soak up and soak up our environment all the time. 

Of what then does the individuality of a man consist? 
Of his relation to the whole, not (1) of his apartness nor 
(2) of his difference alone. 

Of course the mistake which is often made in th i nking 
of the individual is that of confusing the physical with 
the real individual. The physical individual is seen to 
be apart and therefore apartness is assumed of the 
psychic or real individual. We think of Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald as a recluse, that he got his development by being 
alone, that he was largely outside the influences of so¬ 
ciety. But imagine Fitzgerald’s life with his books. It 
undoubtedly did not suit his nature to mix freely with 
other people in bodily presence, but what a constant 
and vivid living with others his life really was. How 
closely he was in vital contact with the thoughts of men. 

We must bear in mind that the social spirit itself may 
impose apartness on a man; the method of muting with 
others is not always that of visible, tangible groups. 
The pioneer spirit is the creative spirit even if it seems 
to take men apart to fulfil its dictates. On the other 
hand the solitary man is not necessarily the man who 
lives alone; he may be one who lives constantly with 
others in all the complexity of modem city life, but who 
is so shut-up or so set upon his own ideas that he makes 
no real union with others. 

Individuality is the capacity for union. The measure ' 
of individuality is the depth and breadth of true relation. 

I am an individual not as far as I am apart from, but as 
far as I am a part of other men. Evil is non-relation. 
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The source of our 'strength is the central supply^ You 
may as well break a branch off the tree and expect it to 

“Thayr^d ttotlnSuaiity counts neither^ the 

srTo^r^o^e^ 
£ itSrS ““y^diyiduaht^ « 

feTceTpringing into view as relating itself with other 
differences. The act of relating is the creating act. I 
is vicious intellectualism to say, Serences^e 

must have things^^relate tlwhich (2) unite, 
more elemental: there are w , f . th 

therefore uniting is secondary. The only tact, tne o y 
S fa tTSive activity which appears as the great 
rite we Si humanity. The activity of creating is 
all It is only by being this activity that we grasp . 
^ W h torn the outside, to dissect it into its different 
10 view ir no elements on the dissecting table 

elements, to lay tnese ere ,, iy> e g^d 

concept 

«r »d *£££** 

our difference shapmg itself m exact como 

the need of the work we do. ^cence 

For we must remember when we say that the essence 
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eccentricity. Eccentricity, caprice, put me outside, 
bring anarchy; true spontaneity, originality, belong not 
to chaos but to system. But spontaneity must be coordi¬ 
nated; irrelevancy produces nothing, is insanity. It is 
not my uniqueness which makes me of value to the 
whole but my power of relating. The nut and the screw 
form a perfect combination not because they are dif¬ 
ferent, but because they exactly fit into each other and 
together can perform a function which neither could 
perform alone, or which neither could perform half of 
alone or any part of alone. It is not that the significance 
of the nut and screw is increased by their coming to¬ 
gether, they have no significance at all unless they do 
come together. The fact that they have to be different 
to enter into any fruitful relation with each other is a 
matter of derivative importance — derived from the 
work they do. 

Another illustration is that of the specialist. It is not 
a knowledge of his specialty which makes an expert of 
service to society, but his insight into the relation of his 
specialty to the whole. Thus it implies not less but more 
relation, because the entire value of that specialization 
is that it is part of something. Instead of isolating him 
and giving him a narrower life, it gives him at once a 
broader life because it binds him more irrevocably to 
the whole. But the whole works both ways: the special¬ 
ist not only contributes to the whole, but all his relations 
to the whole are embodied in his own particular work. 

Thus difference is only a part of the life process. To 
exaggerate this part led to the excessive and arrogant in¬ 
dividualism of the nineteenth century. It behooves us 
children of the twentieth century to search diligently 
after the law of unity that we may effectively marshal 
and range under its dominating sway all the varying 
diversities of life. 
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Our definition of individuality must now be finding 
my place in the whole”: “my place” gives you the indi¬ 
vidual, “the whole” gives you society, but by connect¬ 
ing them, by saying “my place in the whole, we get a 
fruitful synthesis. I have tried haifij 0 get away from 
any mechanical system and yet it is difficult to YY.® 
which do not seem to bind. I am now afraid of this 
expression — my place in the whole. It has a rigid, un¬ 
yielding sound, as if I were a cog m a machine But my 
place is not a definite portion of space and time. The 
people who believe in their “place’ m this sense can 
always photograph their “places.” But my place is a 
matter of infinite relation, and of infinitely changing 
relation, so that it can never be captured. It is neither 
the anarchy of particularism nor the rigidity of the 
German machine. To know my place is not to know my 
niche, not to know whether I am cog no. 3 or cog no. 4; 
it is to be alive at every instant at every finger tip to 
every contact and to be conscious of those contacts. 

We see now that the individual both seeks the whole 

and is the whole. 

First, the individual, biology tells us, is never com¬ 
plete, completeness spells death; social psychology is 
beginning to show us that man advances towards com¬ 
pleteness not by further aggregations to himself, but 
bv further and further relatings of self to other men. We 
are always reaching forth for union; most, perhaps all, 
our desires have this motive. The spirit craves totahty, 
this is the motor of social progress; the process of getting 
it is not by adding more and more to ourselves, but by 
offering more and more of ourselves. Not appropriation 
but contribution is the law of growth. What our special 
contribution is, it is for us to discover. More and mo 
to release the potentialities of the individual means the 
more and more progressive organization of society it at 
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the same time we are learning how to coordinate all the 
variations. The individual in wishing for more whole¬ 
ness does not ask for a chaotic mass, but for the orderly 
wholeness which we call unity. The test of our vitality 
is our power of synthesis, of life synthesis. 

But although we say that the individual is never com¬ 
plete, it is also true that the individual is a being who, 
because his function is relating and his relatings are 
infinite, is in himself the whole of society. It is not that 
the whole is divided up into pieces; the individual is 
the whole at one point. This is the incarnation: it 
is the whole flowing into me, transfusing, suffusing me. 
The fulness, bigness of my life is not measured by the 
amount I do, nor the number of people I meet, but how 
far the whole is expressed through me. This is the rea¬ 
son why unifying gives me a sense of life and more unify¬ 
ing gives me a sense of more life — there is more of the 
whole and of me. My worth to society is not how valu¬ 
able a part I am. I am not unique in the world because 
I am different from any one else, but because I am a 
whole seen from a special point of view. 1 

That the relation of each to the whole is dynamic and 
not static is perhaps the most profound truth which 
recent years have brought us. 2 We now see that when 
I give my share I give always far more than my share, 
such are the infinite complexities, the fulness and fruit¬ 
fulness of the interrelatings. I contribute to society 
my mite, and then society contains not just that much 
more nourishment, but as much more as the loaves and 

1 This is the principle of the vote in a democracy (see ch. XXI). This 
must not, however, be confused with the old Hegelianism (see ch. XXIX 
on “Sovereignty”). 

2 In art this is what impressionism has meant. In the era before im¬ 
pressionism art was in a static phase, that is, artists were working at 
fixed relations. The “balance” of modem artists does not suggest fixed¬ 
ness, but relation subject directly to the laws of the whole. 
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fishes which fed the multitude outnumbered the original 
seven and two. My contribution meets some particdar 
need not because it can be measured off against that 
need, but because my contribution by means of all t 
cross currents of life always has so much more than 
itself to offer. When I withhold my contribution, there¬ 
fore, I am withholding far more than my personal share 
When I fail some one or some cause, I have not faded 
just that person, just that cause, but the wboje wor dis 
thereby crippled. This thought gives an added solem- 
nitv to the sense of personal responsibility. 

To sum up: individuality is a matter primarily neither 
of apartness nor of difference, but of each fining his own 
activity in the whole. In the many tunes a day that we 
think of ourselves it is not one time in a thousand that 
we thin!* of our eccentricities, we are Hunting m ^ ec ^ 
of those qualities which join us to others: we think of 
the work we are doing with others and what is expected 
of us, the people we are going to play v-ithwhenworkis 
over and the part we are going to take m that play, the 
committee-meeting we are going to attend and wha we 
are going to do there. Every distinct act of the ego is 
an affirmation of that amount of separateness which 
makes for perfect union. Every affirmation of the ego 
establishes my relation with all the rest of the universe. 
It is one and the same act which establishes my indi¬ 
viduality and gives me my place in society. Thus an 
individual is one who is bemg created by society, whose 
daily breath is drawn from society, whose life is spent 
for society. When we recognize society as self-unfold- 
hig, self-unifying activity, we shall hold ourselves open 
to its influence, letting the Light stream into us not 
from an outside source, but from the whole of which we 
are a living part. It is eternally due us that that who 
should feed and nourish and sustain us at every momen , 
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but it cannot do this unless at every moment we are 
creating it. This perfect interplay is Life. To speak 
of the “limitations of the individual” is blasphemy and 
suicide. The spirit of the whole is incarnate in every 
part. “For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate” the 
individual from society. 




VIII 

WHO IS THE FREE MAN ? 

T HE idea of liberty long current was that the 
solitary man was the free man, that the 
man outside society possessed freedom but 
that in society he had to sacrifice as much of his 
Bberty as interfered with the liberty of others. Rous¬ 
seau’s effort was to find a form of society in which all 
should be as free as “before." According to some of our 
contemporary thinkers liberty is ^‘¥^2° 
individual or variation-giving-one. But this tells only 
Mf the tale. Freedom is the harmonious, unimpeded 
“kS of the law of one’s own nature. The true nature 
man is found only in the whole. A man is idedly 
free oidy so far as he is interpenneated by every other 
human being; he gains his freedom through a perfect 
^Hmplete relationship because thereby he achieves 

^Hence free-will is not caprice or whim or a partial wish 
or a momentary desire. On the contrary freedoni means 
exactly the liberation from the tyranny of such particu- 
kKst impulses. When the whole-will has supreme 
dominion in the heart of man, then there is freedom. The 
mandate of our real Self is our liberty. The™* 
freedom is not irrelevant spontaneity but the fulness 
of relation. We do not curtail our liberty by jommg 
with others; we find it and increase all our 
life through the interweaving of willmgs. It is only 
a complex* state of society that any large ^ 

dom is possible, because nothing eke amjmwjy 
many opportunities necessaiy to work out freedom. The 
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social process h a cimtpiHeJy *'«■]) ; pr<u-cvt. 

Free-will i.s one of its implication<. 1 am lev fur inn 

reasons: s! i l am not domuuUd hy the whole In-. au^ 
l wti the whole; :» 1 am not d» 'initiated in. ''*4h» rs" 

because we have the iteuume social pio * only when I 
do not control others or they me, hut all inf< iminjc to 
produce the eollecfivr thoiyht oud the » "Un live will, 1 
am free when I am fund homy 1 here in time and '.par** 
as the creative will. 

There is no e\fra«Wiil; that H the vital !►■,.«<n far in 
to learn. There U no Will r\«vjit as we ,u I !,**t in be 
the Will. Thereby do we heroine the I'm VV ill, 

Perhaps the mod superlhid of all viov- i - that fret" 
will consists in choice when an nlt« motive i, j.j,, tented. 
But freedom hy our definition i* oIksI.- ih .* f.t tin- 1 1 %% of 
one’s nature. My nature i< of the whole I am fn e, 
thendim*. only when I choose tint trim in il»- .dlema 
tive which the whole command *. 1 am O"! foe when 

I am making choices, 1 am nut fice wh» n my >* ta are 
not “determined,” for in a sens** they ulway . uv deter¬ 
mined (freedom and determini mt have md thi* kind of 
opposition). I am five when I am »iratm,;. 1 am de¬ 
termined iltrmitjh my will, not in spite of it. 

Freedom then is the identify im: of the indi<idiiu! will 
with the whole will -the supreme ueth |?y oflih Free the 
spirit of man anti then we can trust the .ij.irit of m to, mid 
is not the very essenceof this fnvhy of fie- (pub of man 
the process of (akin" him from the -.elf 1 to th«- ,u.»up 1 1 
1 hut, we are free only tlaoiij'h flu* .««i.d nrd. r, oidy as 
last, ns we identify ourselves with the whole, implies 
practically that to j*.uu our freedom we mu u put 
in all the life umtmd m: join pinup, cut*i into many 
social relations, and begin to win freedom lor nor*he<. 
When we are the group in feeling, thought and will, we 
are free: it does what it wadies through us that ».-•> our 
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liberty. In a democracy the teaming of every child from 
Se ^adle-in nursery, school, at play-must he a 

training in group consciousness. ... p i? _ 

Then we shah have the spontaneous activity of free- 
dom Let us not be martyrs. Let us not give up bread 
coal that the ends of the Great War may be won, 
with the feeling of a restricted life, but with the feeling 
ThS wehave gLed thereby a fuller life. Let usjoyously 
do the work of the world because we are the world. Such 
UteTmde vie, the joy of high activity, winch leaps 

^W^LT^to^begin^o^y to live the life which wffl 

dve us our freedom. Savants and plain men have af- 

Sme^the freedom of the will, but at the same time 

S^st of us, even while loudly claiming our freedom, 

have felt bound. While determinism has many theorete- 

cd ateents, it has many more practical ones; we have 

considered ourselves bound in thousands of ways-by 

relieion by natural law, by inertia and 
tradition, by rd^o ^ y God ^ ^ ^ 

nrSe are not tee has been the most 

deadenin'* fallacy to which man has ever subouited. 
No outside power indeed cm‘ mai ® * ^ ° d ^ U ” 

ment of our forefathers can declare us independent 

No one can ever give us freedom, but we can wm it f 

"TiTSten thought that when some restraint is token 
awav from us we are freer than before but this is ciiiid 
• v Some women-suffragists talk of women ^ 
slaved” and advocate their emancipation by the metho 
of giving them the vote. But the vote wdlno 
women free Freedom is always a thing to be attain . 
And we must remember too that freedom is not a static 

tnditiL. Asitisnotsomethingpossessed e origmahy^ 

and as it is not something which can be give 
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also it is not something won once for all. It is in our 
power to win our freedom, but it must be won anew at 
every moment, literally every moment. People think of 
themselves as not free because they think of themselves 
as obeying some external law, but the truth is we are 
the law-makers. My freedom is my share in creating, 
my part in the creative responsibility. The heart of our 
freedom is the impelling power of the will of the whole. 

Who then are free? Those who win their freedom 
through fellowship. 





IX 

THE NEW INDIVIDUALISM 

T HE new freedom is to be founded on the new 
individualism. Many people in their zeal 
for a “socialized” life are denouncing in¬ 
dividualism.” But individualism is the latest social 
movement. We must guard against the danger of think¬ 
ing that the individual is less important because the 
collective aspect of life has aroused our ardor and won 
our devotion. Collectivism is no short cut to do away 
with the necessity of individual achievement; it means 
the greatest burden possible on every man. The develop¬ 
ment of a truly social life takes place at the same time 
that the freedom and power and efficiency of its mem¬ 
bers develop. The individual on the other hand can 
never make his individuality effective until he is given 
collective scope for his activity. We sometimes hear 
it said that the strong man does not like combination, 
but in fact the stronger the man the more he sees coopera¬ 
tion with others as the fitting field for his strength. 

But we must learn the method of a real cooperation. 
We cannot have any genuine collectivism until we have 
learned how to evolve the collective thought and the 
collective will. This can be done only by every one 
takin g part. The fact that the state owns the means of 
production may be a good or a poor measure, but it is 
not necessarily collectivism or a true socialism. The 
wish for socialism is a longmg for the ideal state, but it 
is embraced often by impatient people who want to take 
a short cut to the ideal state. That state must be grow 11 
— its branches will widen as its roots spread, lne 
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aomlraatUm of properly must nut pmv.i,- the *.wial- 
mition of the will 1*' «♦ ‘l"'’*- Him tli, ‘ "'-'h difference 
botwmi socialism an.I «»ur pre.-ml «*rd.-r will U> sub¬ 
stituting one machine for another. Ur *v more ;md 
mon* collectivism coming: *». f,tr .e. it Keeps j >.«-»• with 
the socialization <«f the will it H j>« 1; so Iumm it doe* 
not, it is purely merlumioal Some p**«ple\ idea of 
socialism Li inventing a machine *«• grind out >um duties 
for you. Hut every man must *1" hi* work for him-e]f. 
Not" socialization of probity, hut Idi/ation of the 
will is the true socialism. 

Tht? main aim itt the reeou Uiunion . f u h it ts mint 
l«? to get all that every man has !*> give, to bring the 
submerged million* into light and mtivity. I hn <■ of m 
who are basing all our faith <•» the . ,.j; Unit live vi>ion 
of a eulleetive society are givim; the full.! value to the 
individual that has ever 1« m given, a>- j.im. him« indb 
vidua! value as the basis of dem-ti i-.e y, indiv idual nlUrmu* 
tlon as its process, and individual re,.p..u dahtv a > its 
motor foree. True indivtdmdi an 1 m* he* n the one thing 
larking either in motive or a< tiulitv in a >** ail'd indi¬ 
vidualistic age, but then it baa not been ,u* oahvidu-dctlir 
but a particularistic age. True indsudi; dean i. this 
moment piercing through the soil of our m w timbi.t.Hid¬ 
ing of the collect ive life. 
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sotawv 
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'E have seen that tin* interpenetrating of 
fore** creates at- the same, time 
iudiv Winds and suciet y, that, theiefoic, the 
tohvhluul is nut a unit hut n mitre of forces (both 
centripetal and centrifugal), and consequently society 
is nut a eulleetiun of units hut a complex of radiating and 
converging. crossing and recrossing energies. In other 
wools we are teaming to think of soeiety as a psychic 

This conception must replace the old and wholly 
erroneous idea of society as a collect ion ol units, and the 
later and only less misleading theory of soeiety as an 

‘Throht individualism with all the political fallacies 
a induced social contract of tin* seventeenth and 
eighteenth miturim. majority rule of the nineteenth, 
He, was based on the idea ut developed md.vuhials 
first existing and then coming together to form society. 
Hut the hads of society is not numbers: it, is psychic 

* The organic theory of society has so much to recoin- 

it carefully to that its iatul delects. But. ht, us in. t 

recognize its merits. . . ., 

Most obviously, tut organic whole has u spatial and 

tmuurnt individuality of its own, and it is comjMiscd < 
parts each with its individuality yet. which could not 

t f ^1^4 uf 11 m Intw tt« f Ititilagfciil Mttihgy WflH 

fmm tli* utmmmn wnli#«t»t *lurtrf«w». ; 

fl 
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exist apart from the whole. An organism means unity, 
each one his own place, every one dependent upon every 

^NexT this unity, this interrelating of parts, is the 
essential characteristic. It is always in unstable equi¬ 
librium, always shifting, varying, and thereby changing 
the individual at every moment. But it is always pro¬ 
duced and maintained by the individual himself. No 
external force brings it forth. The central life, the total 
life, of this self-developing, self-perpetuating being is 
involved in the process. Hence biologists do not expect 
to understand the body by a study of the separate cells 
as isolated units: it is the organic connection which 
unites the separate processes which they recognize as 
the fundamental fact. 

This interrelating holds good of society when we view 
it externally. Society too can be understood only by 
the study of its flux of relations, of all the intricate rec¬ 
iprocities which go to mate the unifying. Reciprocal 
ordering — subordinating, superordinating, coordinat¬ 
ing-purposeful seK-unifyings, best describe the social 
process. Led by James, who has shown us the individual 
as a self-unifying centre, we now find the same kind of 
activity going on in society, in the social mind. And 
this interrelating, this unity as unity, is what gives to 
society its authority and power. 

Thus the term organism is valuable as a metaphor, 
but it has not strict psychological accuracy. 

There is this world-wide difference between the self- 
interrelatings of society and of the bodily organism: the 
social bond is a psychic relation and we cannot express 
it in biological terms or in any terms of physical force. 
If we could, if “functional combination” could mean a 
psychological relation as well as a physiological, then 
the terms “functional” and “organic” might be ac- 
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Rut they denote a different universe from that 

.Mhouithl. K«» iwyrhu'iil kmt infinitely 

M and in « *"••«> , w ^'- lhe y.T 

r “ . [„„„ Hi.' limitations .if Unu- mill »I«K*. Minds 
,,,, „.| in III.' blnldUiB I"™' rv, ‘ ««■*> to own 

i,l™iit>. They transfuse on. 1 another while bring each 

its own .swntitl self- 

It follows that while the eellof tin onanism has only 
ont* fuuetiou, the individual may have manifold and 
multiform futultons: he enters with one function into 

“ ,„l»iu Iir.,,,,. uf people this momm« "* lh .mother 
funrlion into another group this ntternoon, Isomsc his 
U sutil .in. freely Unit «*« «‘tli u new group at any 

"‘tc, M-lfsIrtarhiug, self-attaching frisslom nf tin' iiuli- 
viihml saves IW from '!>•• «‘‘“W r •*’ ‘leinoemcy winch 

“t in ..Willi*' theory. No man » <*>»•«• >*> «**» 

„ ihe running f.«it «r lifting Imud. Iwc.i «l ■«>/ 
cm plan- himself when- Ins nature calls 
,„|„ continental s.»'l..h«i»ts lire wholly .l..jU»til.«l m 
huildiuB their hi.-m.vhv where one man nr group of mm 
L Ihe sensotium. others the hewn,* mid camels, U. . It 
is eiaetly this d-spoti.' and hopeless »>»<«“ 

mtiicli flit 4 trut 4 ^ * 

rdl of his spirit and relates himself where he belongs 

to.dav, at«l through thin relating gums tlu* (> 

^hieh knits hint anew where he now la longs and 
cHjtimttiUy as tin* wind of spirit blown. 

Moreover m wwiety every italivitlual may he . 5l 
„1,«!- e»|.re»ion of the Whole iim. 
the parts of n physieul organism. ( .. m |j v(5 

iiH*4f iMrtimtially ttw* wli«it*** tH. ’ , ( 

u'-My in ev«y .neml».r, ... * k-» « -rue society, 

t S*. «h, XXX. *‘IX<UtUol «m*t Funrtk*"^- 

I Hw %h M, 
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and we must view it as a rushing of life — onrush, out- 
rush, inrush — as a mobile, elastic, incalculable, Protean 
energy seeking fitting form for itself. This ideal society 
is the divine goal towards which life is an infinite prog¬ 
ress. Such conception of society must be visibly before 
us to the exclusion of all other theories when we ask 
ourselves later what the vote means in the true democ¬ 
racy. 1 

1 See ch. XXI. I have been told that the distinction between the 
organic and the psychic theory of society is merely academic. But no 
one should frame amendments on the initiative and referendum without 
this distinction; no one without it can judge wisely the various schemes 
now being proposed for occupational representation — something every 
one of us will have soon to do. 



tllK SM *t* 4 -ANIM>Tf WHS IM*1 »SUUn 
T H now evident that. self and others are merely 

\lifltwnt vU'W of .««• «.«! >>>••»«>«’ 

|*ii sBiHvIJior on.- thought. Nl'lllUH ill llitso 

',rlinl il»|»..'ls ‘'.m tiolil u». »>' lllul v,h, .f 1 

'm« »,lf .....l otli-n. To It.,- oommumly 

rineitile in everything we do should he mu mm, m.vt.r 
. work with individual* an individuals. It l «<> to have 
talk with a mother about her 4u»«hter, l cannot up- 

„ly to that higher creation which w< Ik ‘ ^ ( 

tmrether. In that way only will spiritual power 
!e eeuerated. Kverv deridon of the future is to he baaed 
L ,m mV needs or yours, ,a»r on a romprotmae between 
hem or In addition of them, but on the recognition ot 
he eommunity between us. ’the «su»mmruty niay 
L household anti I, my employe* awl I. but it i. on y 
111 dietate of the whole whielt ran tie binding on the 
whtde. This principle we eau take as a searchlight ,o 

inr \i Mite lari of understanding of this principle winch 

works mitrh hnvoe among us. *I W ”| 

the UlW *» »t Washington working U* *»« ^ 

their town as against the interests ot tl , i. 

lum ot««. n -'fhoHe men have learnt loyalty 

do we .sometimes tlu k. I** « n l() u krg( , OIW r 

and service to a small unit, hut y urobnldy doing 

If this thought <Im;a trim «<> 

I 






plums, is pretty sure h.ui in In* own r*<wn to he working 
not for that hut for his »mn pocket. I? i. m.t because 
America in too his fur him t-» think >4, lUat hr might 
porhupu think of Ohio <>r MilHe-id, it j < jn t lev.uHe he 
cannot thiuk of dln*> <»r Miilheld. IVo- he thinks of 
how this or the other l<».»! development, rt-.e m |,md 
values etc., is going to is-nclit him* If; wlen hr is in 
Washington he thinks of what g.»n;g to K-u» fit Mill, 
held. But the titan who work-, h od. <i .md mod truly 
for MilHieltl and ttluo will probably wlcm h» i<.»»,« to 
Washington work mu**t truly lW tie- mi>;v>,t. (< not of 
Milliield and Ohio, hut of the I »ti«*d ,, hec.oHo he 
hau learned the first in-won «<f htV n. tbnk m wholes. 

The expressions social and .»«i.dly minded, whirls 
should refer to a enmdousiro* ».f th • wh> no* often 
confused with uttruisiii. W»* in sd of *« iutheed 

diameter of modern industry." 1 h- v>- i> ,t ,*.««! d’-al «f 
altruism in modern industry, hut huh- t?>.* t i, < ( « fdhvd 
yet. The men who provide n-«,i to>.m>, h-d:., !-.*< hir«*.s. 
and mTeatiou facilities ha then .-mpt.,. i|,» not 

by so doing prove thcsmdi*-?, to h»- ■„* : d!y immM; 
they an* altruistically .miud>-d, and the. t, involved in 
tht* old individualism.* Moreover, iu our attempts at 
social legislation we have app .-dim; > ha-tlv to the 

altruism of jteople: women and * luldo n -<mdi! not to 
be overworked, it. is cruel not to hav** u,n lunery 'i.ife- 
guarded, etc. But our growing me of unity it fust 
bringing us to t» reali/ation that .dl tire*,.* thing!, ore for 
the good of ourselves too, tor the entire * ouuounit y. And 
the war is rapidly opening mtr eye, to thi, hum m snlidur- 
ity: we now* see health, for imfmcc, ,i > t u ttjonal asset. 

All of ua are living -dowdy, very dowdy, purged of our 

* It must ln> tewe-i’. t)< e. M var «*\<t wn enenviit* 

are eft (si t»* tog, >*.,■. r,. ■**»<« .|ii* I, * -I hm 

towant* h more ttt> • f w »!«!tn 
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■ i rlpm'res The egotistic satisfaction of 

pa irS“ aw^t going to be by * e ioy 

together As our lives become more 

° , mo re intricately interwoven, more and more I come 
and more mm J . n j am undergoing personal 

i^liST^SJes 00 ^ STtota °cSiI«S 

fJ^^his every day the “claims” of others are becom- 

W Mv desires. “Justice” is being replaced by under- 

,? There are many people to-day who feel as 
standing* There> are m y P P chi idren were 

keenly to to of even though it does 

£,7in°l; Ito t»ch P me, because it does touch very 
Wlv the Me of which I am now coming mto realization. 

ThlidenfflcaW ^ -d 

tyZTC w k rLTep onrslves weU in a woddtf 

disease, ^e method S^e 

hygiene is social cooperation. 

^^siSTr^Uers fallacy has trans- 

f0 »i of- "Hs^ 

tricably interwoven ?“JZs. My interests are not 
for me or for you, but g . yom interests 

teas important tc, the t"“ r ^nZe. If to 

Z" tmhug, tot * if he re* 

eeptonStfror^ZcrJl ^namely. 
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the identification of “others” with “society” which leads 
the self outside society and brings us to one of the most 
harmful of dualisms. The reason we are slow to under¬ 
stand the matter of the subordination of the individual 
to society is because we usually think of it as meaning 
the subordination of the individual to “others,” whereas 
it does not at all, it means the subordination of the indi¬ 
vidual to the whole of which he himself is a part. Such 
subordination is an act of assertion; it is fraught with 
active power and force; it affirms and accomplishes. 
We are often told to “surrender our individuality.’’ To 
claim our individuality is the one essential claim we 
have on the universe. 

We give up self when we are too sluggish for the heroic 
life. For our self is after all the greatest bother we ever 
know, and the idea of giving it up is a comfortable thought 
for sluggish people, a narcotic for the difficulties of life. 
But it is a cowardly way out. The strong attitude is 
to face that torment, our self, to take it with all its 
implications, all its obligations, all its responsibilities, 
and be ourselves to the fullest degree possible. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that unselfishness 
has become obsolete. With our new social ideal there 
is going to be a far greater demand on out capacity for 
sacrifice than ever before, but self-sacrifice now means 
for us self-fulfilment. We have now a vision of society 
where service is indeed our daily portion, but our con¬ 
ception of service has entirely changed. The other day 
it was stated that the old idea of democracy was a society 
in which every man had the right to pursue his own 
ends, while the new idea was based on the assumption 
that every man should serve his fellow-men. But I do 
not believe that man should “serve his fellow-men”; 
if we started on that task what awful prigs we should 
become. Moreover, as we see that the only efficient 
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,„„i, ,,«• Uu- *tv.t., mud. •'f' 1 '" 
m ias none oat ..f tin- word semee Moreover, it 

“ 2, is *u-h a v.-LV desirable Iluw. ^ <»>» 

inusl have an eipial opportunity w 

\y,. l,„va hail a wruni! idea at m divlduuhsm wllii.il 

h ,'J. thuse who hail more aln-n K lH. *'» «,. tune. 
2"v power. feet llial they must do tor those who 

1 . 1.1 less la tla* individualism we sis- unman, all our 
I r will In' bent K. makinc il possible lor ovary man 

m , a „In liimsoir las.. of <H«« «« upon 

l,.t S , „ «.»»■ Mir is '"Oi'y Oi-oistio. U » wlia 

i; lo'iuysoir -o ..it r; x'r::^zr^ 

‘ in the world, but it t» H«>m«wnat worn 

17.1 uilv we nr, rapidly #>«W «w«y 

«tut „<»w •” . . j j < „ thm^ now 

from she nelioh point Ot v» w. i l £ 

■ umthili;! else demands it. u„r lna-uu.se oil,cm n.sn 

il' Imt'lns-aun- il is a whole imperative that is. a »mal 

tl, hut ,tt tnuiwernl *'U by mesuw of 

imperative. ‘ ' j vivnltieniut' self and others, 

other*. but only tUtou.ih U»* ^ <ty mt . m _ 

Wholrne.w in an irr^ntible Urn* < w ,.lUj,ring of our 
ihe ,«.um-io,^u,kh o! tun is hu **» l e 

"Tn'Kiutlisl. ariter says tied 

the lv ' 'T'V 1 "' T'ihruiau 1 heat,rib»t» pahHu 

pit"! 1 eolupassioa" and sensitiveness to 

wutferiutl. This is no donh. J^Th 

momeul, hut pt.hhe spa It .11 t | Bl it, 

*« "’" iaj , m ,i,r!r»,*.*« ««i» ''' ii 

l remember some ■» w> a Los'" 1 » p J ^ 
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of service to other*. She w.ei talkie,: !*. me about her 
future and Huitt that she wnt *‘»t> < iivum<.t;mc<* 

obliged her to work in Boston imte of of Vw Wh. 
there wits so much more to reform to Vw Wh! She 
seemed really atraid that jrntne ><nd morality hati 
reached such u point with that dm mi-hi not } M > 
afforded sufficient scop tor her ,val. It w.t* nmudng, 
but. think of the irony of it: tint girl had Wu taught 
such n view of lift* that hrr happim- for «»uth-t, her 
self-expression, depended neiu.dU «•» tJ.no hmm: plenty 
of misery and wretehedww* f"»* her t-i < hang*-; there 
would Ik* no wop for hrr in a harmoniou «.11 ordered 
world. 

The solf-and-nther* theory of -»>< jet y i. then wrong. 
We have seen that the l*«rfVrt n>< i.-t y i> ih<' i omplete 
interrelating of an infinite number of •■<•!** i knowing 
themselves as one Self. We that w»- at.* dependent 
on tin* whole, while seeing that we ,u<- >m ■■ wuh it in 
creating it. Wo art' separate that we m iy 1 < long, that 
we may greatly produce. tiur '.epu ( t< :>> our indi 
vidunl initiative, art* tin* very f.e toi. uhi> h a<. ompli <h 
our true urtity with men. We dial! “**• in the1 hapter »«i 
“Political Pluralism” that M irr<'dtt> thle phoal: un” ami the 
self-unifying principle are not tnntudetn»y. 
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xiilii mi > i tiiu n f die vvaswl Hie wortln 

ta-da> are j u '' ^ hderelumgeably 

society. crowd, and ‘‘ ri ° «- n 

f„r » ntimher of triple together, (hie vmt. t ways, iu« 

r d thinr are breathed forth from mu tituden . . . the 
! !!, , f m-dav are «roup forces." Or we read of 

real tur lif,. " nr "man ia sorial Uvauatl 

^yan;«J .. « "V. 1 i, l-ia. U-rauar hr Uh» U. 

:,7 ih.i... A. WOt llw.1 r.*« W. 

J B |U. ,1„. ,rm,.l anil IV Krnu|, nuirrarnt ™u.r y 

, . r ,„i nf a.ini. e.m«.i 

,-Lue of amemeut based on concurrence ot emotion 
outeona ol a*»« > ^ , f (m )h(l lllttvr< then on a 

rather than of thnl f„*are of similarities, 

riiinirrmii^ 4 prmlurml by Itt utimf g 

a dnw innl ™ 

ri'nw'l ... -Una. < ^ 

pvdihility. feehn«, impulse this w u.ua y 

iu uijrrmit.y ..r #«• «h» 

"Willi H hr?" »ai.l Ol.; nwthrr. \\ U « 

»t*.-d voire the child replied. He trinit Ute nm 
mi nw**l ««' » whether they were the 

and then added. I dun Nlwtt . y V’ But 

hi»t kind tike mine or the h tie kind like .>a y 
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liis emotion was apparently as great, his sentiment as 
sincere, an if he hud understood vvhat Lincoln laid done 
for his country. This is a good example of crowd sug¬ 
gestion because thought was in this case inhibited by 
contusions emotion. 

Suggest ion is the law of the crowd, interpenetration of 
the group. When we stud) a erowd we see how quickly 
B takes .Vs ideas and also and l> and M; when we 
study a group we see that the idea'* of A often arouse in 
B exaetly opposite ones. Moreover, the crowd often 
deadens thought because it wants immediate action, 
which means an unthinking unanimity not a genuine 
collective thought. 1 The group on the other hand *timu 
Inti's thought. There are no "differences” in the erowd 
mind. Much person is swept away and dor * not stop to 
find out his own difference. In crowds we have unison, 
in groups harmony. Me want the .single voi.r but not. 
the single note; that is the se. ret of the yioup. The 
enthusiasm and unanimity of a m.ru meeting may warm 
an inexperienced heart, but the experienced know that 
tins unanimity is largely superficial and i> ba.ed on the 
spread of similar ideas, not the unifying of differences. 
A crowd does not distinguish between fervor and wisdom; 
a group usually does. VVe do not try to be eloquent 
when we appear More a board or a rommbamn; we try 
merely to lie convincing. Before a group it i» »-}f control, 
restraint, discipline which we need, we don’t "let our* 
selves go”; before a crowd 1 am sorry to say we usually 
do. Many of us nowadays resent ta-mg used as part of 
a crowd; the moment we hear eloquent r we are on 

1 h of tf$o rfiiwil tdlm it f.ti^ oM tV** tint 

tlm vot«t dmukl tm fcitmu in t* *4 iinkm n* «* V VIM l«it Iff 

mdkxnttUtm or .illtm of Wo IV tVo it that m no **%«<-n twrUm m* 
tfiiiMiwiii immm from to ninifliri md itoti, iViofW, r »m %<m ihm 

Krt thtf foltlttllVti ntftrfi >tm u<ut*l %M l#| *■%*•*’* mm tutftM Olirt 

by mm* 
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the defensive, The essential evil of crowds is that (hey 
b nut allow choice. an<l choice is necessary lor process. 

A crowd is an undifferentiated mass; a group ts an articu- 

k'uJs often difficult to determine whether a number of 
neotile met together are a crowd or a group (that ts, a 
true society), yet it is a distinction uctessary oi us o 
make if wc would umlerstuud their action. It is not m 
the least a question of numbers: it is obyourt t lull ac¬ 
cording to our present definition a group is not a small 
number of jieopie anil a erowd a large number. If wune- 
mm • o*‘irir,. ” •md volt nu<l l run to the window, then 

z:z i tz«;.ii .. rT .*-* 

and a erowd is not uncut degree hut ot kind. UIV ‘ 

seen it stated in a sociological treatise that m any de- 
Endive ttrnhh there h a tendency for the wisest 
thought to prevail. 'Ihis assumes that any dehheru- 
tile assembly" is more like a group than a crowd a 

Surnc writers seem to think that the d.ffcrenee be¬ 
tween a crowd and a not crowd is the difference between 
and ,,^1. and the 
laborers unorganized ns a ciowd ami o 
as a not-crowd. But a trade-union can l«‘ ami ottin » 

U XsThave distinguished between the crowd and the 
group; it is also necessary to distinguish hetwi.n tin 
tisiwd and the mob. < ffteu the crowd or mass is «*»n- 
fused With the mob. The examples given of the masH 
or crow< l mind are usually a lynching-party, the panic- 

rtrirkm i« .. Hr.-, «***• '■«>*“■ ** f 1 j" 

Revolution. But all these are very diffen nt bom a 
of |H ( ople merely acting umler the same suggestion, s<m j 

ferent that we need different names lor them. \\* might 

. . ,h.M lt h,r I. .. 
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» . has often ntiaehed itself to 

A „ u»t..rta<mte „, iuk „ f 

crowd tnuw . , tuav | t<ai l to riot*, hut also it 

Mass cut u^asm. atT ,ts. |v.»jile talk much of the 

may load tor j 1 m . rv soldier know* that men 
panic ot a miwd, InU i> ^ ufUnl 

are brave, too. » • * m j n d when it wa. under the 

f 31 have said the ims, net* thus and so. It 
meat, and tluu . |huut<( tu draw nmdndons con- 

has b(H ' 11 a ‘ ' l K ! (> in!|fW mind from an hv<4erieal 

:r g lt has been assumed that a crowd was y 

K , •.M.wlUion of liysteria. It ha. oil. u mui 

t„ ^ IJr ^ 

fact, that we owe much ol tan humwi 

law# or Hi'- ™ u 

,«Lii.»» «s ... *'»• 

m- not Willi, rls fur |mtliul"»'' *■ I >" ■*" ' "' V 

^.h,f »h.- ..m, »a '>■" lil " v 1 

^Timilttlum. lint III" e >«*-h mi 

tin, mass Unit it is .»•*’«>')"' "«>••• .‘ ““J 

Iwtwra tlinu. Hmiilion in '!"• f 1,1 ll " ' 1 

intmsiM liy Ilf .•nnsiinusn.w Hwl ’ “'"f 

it, lmt tlm mill, is III is ■•imu ."'"''I j ;> ' 

so abnormal s-W-stMtS » 'f t 

almomlal tlm m> .,11 » ■ 

is ulisnnt, lint in nnrmnl sujja-stital,^ «■“' 

*111 in control ;u»l iwu* i'» !■“«" ' 

mutmul offer,si l.y su»Mm. ' .. ,1 pm*U 

ninn-mlii-mt tlu.t .•mnli.in.il .h.turliam;.' >■ not ,.l». O 

the cuuhu of the eontUHou <4 • e *** * ^ 
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lose its ascendancy from other causes than excitement; 
suggestibility often mines from exhaustion or m«»t* 

The fact is we know little of this subject, Hilly hun- 
dav and the Salvation Army, political bosses and labor 
u i a tor*, know how to handle crowds, but the rest ot us 
rui ileal with individuals better than with the muss, 
m . have taken courses in that-aid to the injured, but we 
have nut jet learned what to <lu in a street net or a nnm- 

eiiil pnntf* 

Besides the group and the crowd and the mob, there 
is also the herd. The satisfaction of the gregarious m- 
Htinct must not be confused with the emotion ot the 
crowd or the true sense of oneness in the group, home 
writers draw analogies from the relation ol the mihvulua 
to the herd to apply to the relation of man to .society; 
such analogies lead to false patriotism and wars. 1 he 
example of the wild ox temporarily separated from his 
herd and rushing buck to the '‘comfort ot its fellowship 
has adorned many a dill'cviit tale. I he eomtort of 
feeling ourselves in the herd has been given as the 
counterpart of spiritual eommmiiou. but are we seeking 
the •*comfort” of fellowship or the creative agonies ot 
fellowship? The latter we tind not m herd bte, hut m 

^ Then besides the group, the crowd, the mob, the herd, 
there are numbers as mere numbers. When we me a lot 
of t>co!>le with ditferent purposes we are simply wt.iried, 
not stimulated. At a ba/.mir, tor instance, tar troin 
feeling satisfaction in your fellow-creatim**, you often 
loathe them. Here you are not swayed by one emotiot, 
as in a crowd, nor unified by some intermingling of 

thought uh in a group. . , . t nnv 

It, must lie uudersttHid that l do not wish to itukt at y 
arbitrary dictum in regard to distinction* between the 
crowd and the herd, the crowd and mere numbers, etc. 
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,-ium. i.ut .-may. « 1’ " 1 ’■> " >»«I- 

Iligllt KUt*S of lll«‘ " I' ;.'"‘•'••1.' .. 

thuunhl which .mimalm .ill: ,1 t.r.M> 'he m.,« 

of ,HO|,lc who arc Win.- I he -'!»■ 'in.,; I.u.m s 

... ...»l »««'“' 1 V 1 , 1 '. ,!" 

min.1 iml here. Ml 'hi. i- no ,-n ... 1.1 i,.r II, 

further Hlu.lv au.l «!'-■■■ -o'll' e- '** j-v-• -l.-.. 

\\V MHIHI not, V. t, thr-h »f. w f h ' *!«'•! um-Moim 
thut man a* romU* of > ,rn-»V ■ < ml ■’* "" »*lTr 4 
tt t'fowil, as imi' uf .t h- nl < » 4 > m '<■ "■ ' *"••«»* 
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mingl,.; th«Ti‘ art- all lh»- '-oi-< -'mow.; •* 4 mo.-Jiny 
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Crowd unsocial ion has, however, received more study 


than group association because as a matter of fact there 
is at present so much more of the former than of the 
latter. But we need not only a psychology which looks 
at us as wo are, but a psychology which points the way 
to that which wo may become. What our advanced 
thinkers are now doing is to evolve this new psychology. 
{'.onseious evolution means giving less and less place to 
herd instinct ami more to the group imperative. We are 
emerging from our gregarious condition and are now to 
enter on the rational way of living by scanning our rela¬ 
tions to one another, instead of bluntly feeling them, 
and so ad just tug them that unimpeded progress on this 


higher plane is secured. 

*Afut turn that association Is increasing so rapidly on 
rvt*ry hand* it is necessary that we see to it that this 
hIuiII ha group asscsciatloii, not crowd association. In the 

business world our large enterprises are governed by 
hoards, not by one man: one group (corporation) deals 
with another group (corporation). Hospitals, libraries, 
colleges, arc governed hy hoards, trustees, faculties. Wc 

have committees of arbitration, hoards of partial man- 
HL'emeut (tabor agreements) composed of representatives 
of employers and employed. Many tonus of coopera¬ 
tion are being tried: some one must analyze the psy¬ 
chological process of the generation of cooperative 
activity. Ml this means a study of group psychology, 
fn the political worltl there is a growing tendency to 
put the administrative part of government more and 
more int.. tl..- IuumIh of eommMons. Moreover we 
hove not legislatures swayed by oratory and ton ^ 
of muss suggestion. but committee govenunentOf 
course legislative committee* <lo not try to get 
a™, they are largely controlled by Iiartam and financial 
bitonl, but at any rule they are not governed wholly 
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by suggestion. In the pliilanthropic world we no longer 
deni with individuals: we form a committee or associa¬ 
tion to deal with individuals or with groups of indi¬ 
viduals. The number of associations of every kind for 
every purpose increases daily. Hence we must study 
the group. 




XIII 

tuk secret of progress 

I IIA.VH nnitl that the essence of the social process 
is the creating of ever new values through the inter¬ 
play of all the forces of life. But I have also tried 
to show that these forces must be organized; from con¬ 
fusion nothing is bom. The spiritual order grows up 
within us ns fast as we make new correlations. Chaos, 
disorder, detraction, come everywhere from refusing the 
syntheses of life. 

* The task of coadaptution is unending, whether it 
means getting on with a diflieult member of my family, 
playing the game at school or college, doing my part 
in mv business, my city, or whether it. means Germany 
and the Mlies living together on the same planet. 

INiHzaehe thought that the man who showed the most 
force was the most virtuous. Now we say that all this 
brute energy is merely the given, that, the life-process is 
the unifying of the given - he who shows the unifying 
power in greatest degree is the superman. Progress is 
, w ,t. determined then by economic conditions, by physical 
conditions nor by biological factors solely, but more 
esi»ecially by our capacity for genuine, cooperation. 

Tltin iif ftrogiWH norno long-tvstabuBhcd 

notions. We see now the truth and the fallacy in the 
assertions (1) that social evolution depends upon indi¬ 
vidual progress with imitation by the crowd, (-) that 
evolution means struggle and the survival of the fittest. 

For some years the generally accepted theory ol the 
social process was that, the individual invents, socit.y 
spreads. We have already examined one half of tins 
1 m 
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theory; let us look at the other half —the idea that 
the individual originates. 

If a man comes forward with an idea, what do we 
mean by saying that he is more “original” than his 
fellows? So far as the quality of originality can be de¬ 
scribed, do we not mean that his capacity for saturation 
is greater, his connection with the psychic reservoir 
more direct, so that some group finds in him its most 
complete interpreter? Or even if it is quite evident that 
in a particular instance a particular individual has not 
derived his idea from the group of which he is at the 
moment a member, but has brought it to the group, 
none of us believes that that idea arose spontaneously 
in his mind independent of all previous association. 
This individual has belonged to many other groups, 
has discussed with many men, or even if he has lived 
his life apart he has read newspapers and magazines, 
books and letters, and has mingled his ideas with those 
he has found there. Thus the “individual” idea he 
brings to a group is not really an “individual” idea; it 
is the result of the process of interpenetration, but by 
bringing it to a new group and soaking it. in that the 
interpenetration becomes more complex. The group idea 
he takes away is now his individual idea so far as any 
new group is concerned, and in fact it becomes an active 
agent in his progress and the progress of society only by 
meeting a new group. Our life is more and more stag¬ 
nant in proportion as we refuse the group life. 

According to the old theory, the individual proposes, 
society accepts or rejects; the individual is forever walk¬ 
ing up to society to be embraced or rejected — it sounds 
like some game but is hardly life. 

There is an interesting theory current which is the ' 
direct outcome of the fallacy that, the individual origi¬ 
nates and society imitates, namely, the great man theory. 
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While it seems absurd in this age to he combating the 
idea of special creation, yet it is something very bke 
this that one comes up against sometimes m^e s- 
cussion of this theory. The question is often asked, 
“Does the great man produce his environment or is he 
the product of his environment?” AlthoughTor nay pur¬ 
posed may seem to emphasize the other side o£ *hmgs, 
not for a moment do I wish to belittle the inestimable 
value of genius. But the fact of course is that great men 
make their environment and are made by their environ¬ 
ment There wells up in the individual a fountain of 
power, but this fountain has risen underground and is 
richly fed by all the streams of the common hie. 

I have spoken of fallacies in the individual invention 
theory and in the struggle theory. But I am using the 
word struggle as synonymous with strife, opposition, war, 
Iffort striving, the ceaseless labor of adjustment wJl 
always be ours, but these two ideas represent opposite 
poleJof existence. In the true theory of evolution strug¬ 
gle has indeed always been adaptation. For manyyws 
the “strongest” man has been to science e 8 
the greatest number of points of union, the 
been the one with the greatest power of Ration. 
Darwin we all know believed that the cause of the ad 
vZ of civilization was in the ( social ^s^ mam 
Our latest biologists tell us that 

the first been a strong factor in evolution, that the am 
mal species in which the practice of mutual aid h 
attained the greatest development are mvaria y 

i It is unfortunate to be obliged to treat this important point with such 

br TThe expressions “mutual aid” and “animal cooperation” have, how¬ 
ever, a slightly misleading connotation; ^glo'tkT^word^ and 

“St rLsirige l —- - 

world of animals in the unconscious stage. 
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most numerous and the most pro<}temus. We no longer 
think of the animal world as necessarily a world of strife; 
in many of its forms we find not strife hut eobrdmuted 
activities- 

But to too many people stroll.- su ( ; ?; .st,s rompiest 
and domination; it implies ureev.nriiy victors amt van- 
quished. Some sociologists call tin- dissimilar elements 
of a group the struggle elements, and the -smilur ele¬ 
ments the unifying elements, But tin*, i > a fake distme- 
tion whieh will’ as bug as perdd»*»l in, continue the war 
between classes ami between nations, The tc-d of «ur 
progress is neither our lib*ue.*.os mu .an mdikemccm, 
but what we an* going to do with .an uj*lib'i»ea«*% 
Shall l light whatever is different iV.au me <»r tiud the 
higher synthesis? The piognw, of mu.-ty J*. tm-a aired 
by its power to unite into a living, g. unating whole 
its self-yielding differrutv.-. 

Moreover, we think now of the .on mo-! of groups 
rather than of individual.. l-m tie* an m d ,<( the gio»p 
the stronger member a itm.l u-a . ro di tie- r bm 

cherish them, iterative the -.pinto d .o d o. ul dr.mgth 
which will route from the latter cue..- imdeo a d i-.mger 
group than the mere brute 'do'ngdt ,4 ,i number of 
"strong” individuals That in tie- dr-n>;’h of the group 
does not depend o» the go- ikd numb-r of -hong men, 
but on the strength of the }«.nd k-? a* *:» tbm, that w, 
on the amount of ■sohdaidv, on tb- t« d >4/mt/.-tibrn. 

But it might I..* -.aid, "Ifun it ill .oekntk U-bve in 
struggle, only yon make the group »r it* id of the indt* 
vidual the unit," No, th- §m*gs<-v, *4' tn to nitnl. con¬ 
sist in extending tin- gioitp, m I -To gmg to m my groups, 
ill the relation of tie v groups. B «r ,-c » <-jg hb n *-nd" 
less battle, then we ohall alway-i be*.- tie* .Uoug over- 
coining the weak, either diong c dividual toicpcring 
the weak, or a ‘drung group a vuok group, .a «mng 
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Tuition a weak nation. But synthesis is the principle of 
life the method of social progress. Men have developed 
m i through struggle but through learning how to live 

l °Tately the struggle theory has been transferred from 
the" physical to the intellectual world. Many writers 
vdio see society as a continuous contlict think its highest 
ImX discussion. One of these says, “Not for a mo¬ 
ment would l deny that lighting is better carried on.by 
th , than by the sword, but some sort ol hghtrng 
will be necessary to the end of the world. No, as long 
ns we think of discussion as a struggle, as an opportu¬ 
nity for “argument,” there will be all the usual evil 
consequences of the struggle theory. But all this is super¬ 
ficial If struggle is unavailing, it is unavailing all along 
the line. It is not intellectual struggle that marks the 
line of progress, hut any signs of finding another method 
than struggle. Two neighbors quarrelling in words me 
little more developed than two men fighting a duel. We 
mu st learn to think of discussion not as a struggle hut 
!is experiment in cooperation. We must learn eoopera- 

u,:XE. ..-r*-, ti t; » aOTOt 

here which is going to revolutionize the world. . 

Perhaps the most profound reason against 
that it. always erects a thmg-m-itscli. If 1 light Mr. 
X thlt mim that l think of Mr. X as mcaipMde of 
change that either he or I must prevail, must con- 
que/ When I realize fully that there are no things- 

iUwwlvw. MruRKl., M™ -f U ““ * 

thut Mr X and 1 are two flowing streams ol activity 

whitli , ml ,t,Tor tamw «•* " Mn could purau0 

K * ( |« (imium, tU.' tn»l »tmn«hul<l of tlw old ^ 

.‘volution. i» *• .!.« tat _I-«W: »> 

assert herself as a thmg-m-itself. I 
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contribution to this war is that he refuses to look upon 
Germany as a thing-in-itself. 

The idea of adaptation to environment has been so 
closely connected with the “struggle for existence” theory 
that some people do not seem to realize that in giving up 
the latter, the former still has force, although with a 
somewhat different connotation. We now feel not only 
that adaptation to environment is compatible with co¬ 
operation, but that cooperation is the basis of adapta¬ 
tion to environment. But our true environment is 
psychic, and as science teaches adaptation to the physi¬ 
cal, so group psychology will teach the secret of mem¬ 
bership in the psychic environment, will teach the branch 
to know its vine, where its own inner sources of life are 
revealed to it. Then we shall understand that environ¬ 
ment is not a hard and rigid something external to us, 
always working upon us, whose influence we cannot 
escape. Not only have self and environment acted and 
reacted upon each other, but the action and reaction 
go on every moment; both self and environment are 
always in the making. The individual who has been 
affected by bis environment acts on an environment 
which has been affected by individuals. We shall need 
an understanding of this for all our constructive work: 
it is not that formative influences work on a dead mass of 
inertia, but formative influences work on an environment 
which has already responded to initiatives, and these 
initiatives have been affected by the responses. We 
cannot be practical politicians without fully understand¬ 
ing this. 

Progress then must be through the group process. 
Progress implies respect for the creative process not the 
created thing; the created thing is forever and forever 
being left behind us. The greatest blow to a hide-bound 
conservatism would be the understanding that life is 
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cre itivo at every moment. Whut the hard-shelled con- 
wrvative always forgets is that what, he really admires 
in the past is those very moments when men have strongly 
and rudely broken with tradition, hurst bonds, and 
created something. True conservatism and true pro- 
trressivism are not two opposites; conservatives dislike 
‘‘change ” yet they as well as progressives want to grow; 
nro-u-essives dislike to "stand pat,” yet they as well as 
eotiservutives want to preserve what is good m the pres¬ 
ent But conservatives often make the mistake: ot llunk- 
Ijic% can go on living on their spiritual capital; 
progressives are often too prone not to fund their oapi- 

'"VLf*.' «»»t s"' »«■* "[ ri f;| 

time's.” There is a living hie ol the people. And it 
must' How directly through our government, and ouriii- 
ItitutionH, expressing itself anew at every moment. We 

^ u, r *.i 

This is the first lesson lor us to leaui. I hat. y 

tdoriouslv is to change undauntedly mu aluils must 
evolve from day to day, and it is upon those who eim 
fcmlesstv embrace the doctrine ol becoming that tin. 
life of the future waits. All is growing; we must reeog- 
t his a <t free the way for the growth. We must 
th Tam spiritual sources, we must allow no meeh- 

life. The Hun HiaI must have tree play. . 

Demrn-raey must he eoneetved as a |'^ ‘ ’ ’ , 

We do not want rigid 

, ..1 1 . r of arty kind, hut the wilt to win, 

need no body ot t* > government, our 

which means the power to undo out own g ( ,, s> 

own institutions, our own expanding truth, v I J 
Z i& l mMulimi fa attiillu’r, frm a lover U, a 

tjrmh'r trill lu trill. 
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We know now that there are no immutable goals_ 

there is only a way, a process, by which we shall, fite 
gods, create our own ends at any moment — cryst allin e 
just enough to be of use and then flow on again. The 
flow of life and we the flow: this is the truth. Life is 
not a matter of desirable objects here and there; the 
stream flows on and he who waits with his object is left 
with a corpse. Man is equal to life at every moment, 
but he must live for life and not for the things life has 
produced. 

Yet while it is true that life can never be formalized 
or formulated, that life is movement, change, onward¬ 
ness, this does not mean that we must give up the 
abiding. The unchangeable and the unchanging are 
both included in the idea of growth. 1 Stability is neither 
rigidity nor sterility: it is the perpetual power of bring¬ 
ing forth. 

Writers are always fixing dates for the dividing line 
between the ancient and the modem world, or between 
the mediaeval and the modem world. Soon the begin¬ 
ning of modem times, of modem thought, will, I believe, 
be dated at the moment when men began to look at a 
plastic world, at a life constantly changing, at institu¬ 
tions as only temporary crystallizations of life forces, of 
right as evolving, of men as becoming. 

The real work of every man is then to build. The chal¬ 
lenge is upon us. This is the task to which all valiant 
souls must set themselves. We are to rise from one 
mastery to another. We are to be no longer satisfied 
with the pace of a merely fortuitous progress. We must 
know now that we are coworkers with every process 
of creation, that our function is as important as the 
power which keeps the stars in their orbits. We are 

It is because of this profound truth that wc must always respect 
conservatism. 
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oreattiw here and now. Wo an* not in the. anteroom 
of” our real life. 'Huh in real life. 

\Ya cannot. however, mould our lives each by hunselL; 
but within even individual in the power of joining him- 
’ir fundamentally and vitally toother lives, and out of 
I vdtal union mute* tin* creative power, hevelation, 
if we want it to he eoutiuuous, must he through the eom- 
mimitv* bond. No indivuhml ean change the disorder 
atul iniquity of this world. No ehaotie mtm of men and 
women ean do it. Conscious group erention is to he the 
social and political force of the future. Our nun must 
he to live consciously in more ami more group relations 
and Ui make each group a means of creating. It is the 
K nmp which will teach us that wo arc not puppets ol 

IT § ■ - 

Then wall men and women spend their time in trivial 
or evil wavs when they discover that they ean make a 
world to their liking? We are sometimes told that young 
Zn ami women working ail day under tin* present very 
trying industrial conditions hve m <mr fjrea* | ntM * * 
round of gaiety at night. ho and look a Hum. It s 
a depressing sight. \ tragedy is a tragedy and has its 
own aohility, hut this three of a eity population enjoy- 
itself at night is a pitiful spectacle. ho to Hubs go 
to'itanees. go to theatres or moving-ptetures and Hu 

,«.<..... >.*.. 'r k i ;“ 1 1 iir, r ,t r, r , ra ‘ pI.w 

|,w linrrtl "«> ln<1 ■ I "i ,,f . ‘ J ,1m ta 

US useless idling, does not give us joy. Work, as drudg- 

doe* not lave »h joy. Only creating gm« «h >>■ 
When we see that we are aliHolute masters of h , 
that in cverv operation, however humble, we are work¬ 
ing out the* fundamental laws of hemg. 
walk to our daily work as the soldiers march to the 

...■* •-*«■* *• 
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distant sea whm tin* young ITiuer came h* the people 
of the kingdom of < ’.unk who had alwuy •. lived by l i ules, 
and taught tht*m to live hv their letnh.s, llnir will. 
Images heeame men and women, rale. gave pl.tre lo 
wills, the caste of the Coin) eunC wu. !.*•.{, a me. hankm 
changed into life. The inhabitant., of the kingdom of 
Cards, who had never thought, wh«. had mw made a 
decision, learned the royal power of ‘hood,,,. f uv th,- m - 
selves. Hegulatious wi re abandoned, and the .4. titling 
discovery was math* that tl>\ *'n»/d *<<•',• d, thrMmt 
they rlmv. This is what we need u, h a m that we ran 
walk in any direction we choose. tt, .tie n-.t .» pat k of 
cards to he (mt law and there, to ; ,dw <y- in rows, 
to totter and full when we are n<<! potpj »■>{ up. We 
must obey our lehcha. 

Already tin* change has begun, I h>v. »id that we 
arc heginniug to recugnio- the. povvn ib> n- an- many 
indications that we an- beginnim; I** hv- tin, power. 
We an* no longer willing to 1- o* huMi.ei .Uldin to 
“natural" control: we do in*1 »*, m* w tr k , ,nt ie it in 
“natural” to tight; we do no! w.o,t ,t »;,»}>!. i-ml jw.pio 
lation at the dictates of "p.dnirT We j„, longer be< 
lievc that sickness and poverty are >euf be i o d, j ample 
are being taught that they nerd !„• a.!,, that if » 
largely in their own hand *, Ma-it oe * • d I - - ? i v * - hand* 
(social hygiene etc,:. Mod*rn ihaoW si !>.,» .timed at 
relieving individual poverty, hut to- mg t! »• individual 
from the particular end ivi-uieot whnh b >. pr-du. > d Ida 
poverty, in freeing ".orirty from tic- i.nno which pro¬ 
duce poverty at all.' 

Our once-honored blind fur»e; .m at.,]- and ruofe 
losing their madery over »»,, We a». .0 kit moment, 
however, in a diilieult franution jr-rCd W» ao ’Tort" 

1 Tfji* tillfll of lh» Mi 4* i i I t J 4 V t 1 ik t ’* ah v >• ? * C ** otr Ilf, -ftcf III 
8 fftiltir «ft Hr nf 4?rlHi*r? ts; U; I < h *§*M * 
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than ever before; the trtnihle in we do not know what to 
thi with thi'i freedom. It if* may to live the moral, the 
“stK-ial.” life when it consists in following a path care¬ 
fully marked out for us, hut the task given us to-day is 
te rtwalue all the workl values, to steer straight, on and 
uU into the unknown a gallant forth-faring indeed. 
But conscious evolution, the endless process of a perfect 
coordinating, demands vital people. Wai is the easy 
wnv . VM . take to war because we have not enough vi- 
luhtv for die tar more diiUcult job of agreeing. So also 
that kind of religion which consists of contemplation 
of other worhlliuess is the easy way, and we take to that 
when we have not enough vitality deliberately to direct 
our life and construct our world. It lakes more spiritual 
enemy to express tin* group spirit than tin* pai ticulaiist 
spirit! Thh is its glory as well as its diilieulty. We 
have to he higher order of beings to do if we become 
h H,cr order of brings by doing it. And so the progress 
goes on forever; it means life forever m the making, and 

the creative re. p<iu4hility <»f every man. , 

Conscious evolution is the key to that larger view of 
democracy whu h we are embracing to-day. I he keyi 
Bvrrv man sharing in the creative process is democracy, 
this is our polities and our religion. People are always 
inquiring into their relation to tiod. dod is the moving 
force of the world, the cver-rontmumg ereutmg whi.n. 
, U cn are the eomreutor,. “Chuqne hommr fad < «•« «« 
mu anr m «r.” «»»* of the most iUummeil ol tlu, 

younger French poets say,‘ Man and oil are con - 
intes of that mighty movement winch is Hunmmty w. f- 
c renting. <io«l ii the perpetual (-all to our 
\Ve, by sharing in the life-process winch h.ndB all to- 


, ... v Nlti r i, ,}„• ml. ..f *. volume | town* to -Vrcns, “lUllhat, 

w » t ,,n o i.« .« r *u«» 





gather in un su*li\ *>, working unity are all the time nhar- 
ing in the making of tin- l inverse. This thought calls 
forth everything heroic that i* in us every power of 
which we arc capable must he gathered to this glorious 
destiny, lids is the True iVumeracy 

1 I bi\** «mi* 1 flwt hi’ mm t'tr,n%\r tht^n^h fir mmp f Thaw 

%hi\ ffitlirntinl l*> wilrfial nmtttimvu mA Im *«}*>*m « m 

Srtmy t«»M that llun ntr "* #** turn,*' mil 4rman4 ^nurthim mw* 

nftmlk\ i 4iftrivft» A 0un^ nr A%m t w |» 4r | jj| 
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O l'll rut*' of progress, then, and lIn* degree in 
which we actualize the perfect democracy, 
depend upon our understanding that man 
hun the power of rival in},;, and that hr gets this power 
through his euparity to join with others to form a real 
whole, a living group. Let ub see, therefore, what signs s 
are visible today of the group principle at work. 

hirst, our whole idea of education is rapidly changing. 
The chief aim of education now Is to lit the child into 
the life of the community; we do not think of his “indi¬ 
vidual” development except as contributing to that. 
Or it would be nearer the truth to say that we recognize 
that his individual development is essentially just that. 
The method of accomplishing this is chielly through 
(It the introduction of group class-room work in the 
place of individual recitations, (2) the addition of voca¬ 
tional subjects to the curriculum ami the establishment, 
of vocational schools, and id} the organizing of vocational 
guidance departments and placement, bureaus in con¬ 
nection with the public schools. 

In many of the large cities of the I’nited States the 
public schools have a vocational guidance department, 
and it is not considered that the schools have done their 
duty by the child until they have helped him to choose 
his life occupation, have trained him in some degree for 
it, and have actually found him a job, that is, fitted him 
into the community. It is becoming gradually accepted 
that this is a function of the state, and several of our 

»s 
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states art* considering tin- uppropriutioii *0' funds f*,r the 
carrying on of such departments.' 

The further idea of education as a in;t»<u. pmcest, 
that it stops neither at 11 nor l!l nor <«0, that a man 
should lie related to his eommunit > not «*;>!> through 
services rendered and benefits received Tut Tv a steady 
process of preparation for his serial and « A F lib*, w jjf 
Ih* discussed later," 

The chief object of medical serial n**rv h e i. t»* put 
people into harmonious and fndlftd rtd,di*«n, not only 
because illness has temporaril> withdraw n ' >uf.»m jiropfe 
from the community, but beemne if i-. *dV « nam* lack 
of adaptation vvhieh has caused tho dim 

Our different immbtratton theories .show dculy fie* 
growth of the community idea. First rane- tie* idea of 
amalgamation: our primary duty to nil p- <<ple comim* 
to America was to assimilate them ijim U> and ns 
thoroughly as possible. Then prop}*- s» »j ,r.'.iin<t 

the melting-pot theory and said, " An, we w >nt .,1! the 
Italians have to oiler, nil the Syrians r.tn ,;ne u ,, the 
riehness of these different civili/athuts imi",? te<? be eu. 
gulfed in onrs.” S*» separate colonies wri-- a.ho* prd. 
separate organi/atioiw were encouraged, M toy m »«<•!<•* 
were written anti Kjferrhrs made to spread tfitthought. 
But now a third itlea is emerging th*‘ rounumuty idea, 
VVedo not want Swediw mid Boles to Ut- |.,a «, ,m tindif 
lerentiated whole, but etpinlly we tlo *mf w ant all the 
evils of the separatist method; we ore rton,; b, an 
artieulated whole, \Vr want all these dilb - rot people* 
to be part, of a true enmmtiuify giving all they have 
to give anti receiving equally. Only Ty »» mu’, nal p» nnra 
tiou of ideals shall we enrich their liven nod they one. 

If {*# iiofiii* ill tit |<4$ a -! ■* > ^<b,utt nf 

th«* r.liililrmS ihmmu i* libit if, h ?#* fit ml** t|p/ kfc ,4 > v m 
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Again our present trout incut of crime, shows the com¬ 
munity principle in two ways: (1) the idea of com¬ 
munity responsibility for crime is spreading rapidly; 
(2) we tire fast outgrowing the idea of punishing crimi¬ 
nals merely, our object is to lit them into society. 

First, the growing Idea of community responsibility 
fur crime. We read in an account, of the new penology 
that “('.rime in the last analysis is not to he overcome 
after arrest but before," that crime will be abolished by 
a change of environment and that "environment is trans¬ 
formed by child labor laws and the protection of chil¬ 
dren, bv housing laws and improved sanitation, by the 
prevention of tuberoulnsis and other diseases, by health¬ 
giving recreational facilities, by security of employment., 
by insurance against the fatalities of industry and the 
financial burden* of death and disease, by suitable voca¬ 
tional training, by all that adds to the content of human 
life and gives us higher ami keener motives to self-con¬ 
trol, strenuous evert ion and thrift.” We of course do 
not' exonerate tin* individual from responsibility, but 
it must be shared by tin* whole society in which he 

lives, . 

Secondly, the old idea of justice was punishment, a 
relic of personal revenge; this punishment took the form 
of confinement, of keeping the man outside society. 'Hus 
new idea is exactly the opposite: it is to join him to 
society by finding out just what part he is best fitted to 
play in society and training him for it. A former <'.om- 
missiotier of (torrediouM in Aiew \ork told me that a 
number of people, including several judges, were, look¬ 
ing forward to the time very soon being ripe loi making 
the “punishment” of a crime the doing some piece ot 
social service in order to fit. the criminal into the social 
order. One man who had shown in his crime marked 
organizing ability bail been sent to oversee the reclaim- 
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ing of some largo I mots *4' abandoned farm laud, and 
Hub had worked so well that a number of judges wished 

to try similar experiments. 

Thus criminals are coming to l>e shown that their 
crime has not been against indiv i.lnal- hut against so¬ 
ciety, that it has disormi fh>m horn their community 
and* that, the object of their imprisonment is that they 
may learn how to unite themselves to t!»*ir community. 
The colons system means that they mini learn to live 
in tt community hv living in a community. This is the 
object of Mr. William <icurge\ "Social 'Muitarium/' 
when' the men arc to live in n graded series of farm 
villages, govern themselves, support them .dsns and also 
their families ns far ns {msdbk and \from "village” 
to “village" on their was towards the ..u* iety from whieh 
their erime has separated them. 

This same principle, to make tin* life vs Idle under 
famishment a preparation for community life, underlay 
the work of Mr. Odturne at Sing Sing, Mir. nigh his 
Mutual Welfare League he tried to develop a feeling of 
responsibility to the eommanity, .» helm;: lust of alt 
that there was a community within the pri on. Ml the 
men knew gang loyalty: it was Mr. Hsb. .rue’s aim to 
build upon this, tie thought they cmld m.f fed reasona¬ 
bility ton eommuuity suitable when fla y left unless they 
learnt emmmmity cm mcinu me-o iu Tte, tie did not pro¬ 
vide recreation ha' them solely for the Make of recreation; 
he did not allow them self gos mum nt be< ume of any 
attract idea of the justice of self government; la* trad 
to bring the men of Sing Sing to a realization of a com* 
mimity, to a sens** of responsibility to a community. 
The two men who esmjied from Sing Sing in TH<> and 
voluntarily returned had learned this lewon/ 

* Tfw n<*» ftirnt in4iitOi.it s. Con *l,i ti o In e-|4»o< SiMi? N»W b 

fonitiW Ut&iy mi ttr 
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Both those principles community responsibility for 
crime an<l the necessity of fitting the offender into the 
community life underlie the work, of the juvenile court. 
The prohut ion officer's duty is not exhausted by knitting 
the child again into worthy relations; he must try to see 
that community life shall touch children on all sides in 

a helpful not a harmful way. 

A future task for the juvenile court is to organize 
groups hack of the child as part of the system of proba¬ 
tion. Ml our experience is showing us the value of using 
the group incentive. The approval or blame of our 
fellow-men is an urgent factor in our lives; a man can 
stand any sort of condemnation better than that of his 
dub. It was the idea of community punishment which 
was such an interesting part of the “Little Common¬ 
wealth" whieh Mr. Homer Lane established near De¬ 
troit tor boys and girls on probation. If a boy did not 
work he was not punished for it. he did not even go 
without food, hut the whole commonwealth had to 
pay for it out «»f their earnings. The whole moral 
pressure of the community was thus brought to bear 
upon that hoy to do his share of the work * - an in¬ 
centive which Mr. l«ute found more powerful than any 
punishment. 

A colonel of the American army says that lewer offenses 
are committed in our army than in the Continental 
armies, not because human nature is different in America 
hut because our methods of army discipline are dillerent: 
the custom in our army is to punish u company for the 
offense of an individual; the company, therefore, looks 

after its own members. . ^ 

The procedure of our courts also shows signs of change 
in the direction of the recognition of the group principle. 
Until recently we have had in our courts two lawyers, 
each upholding his side: this means a real struggle, there 
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m no offort »t unifying <uto or tb* otfmr must sun; t| w 
judjr in a st*r* of umpire Hut the Ihrotuiliathm Court 
of < Volasul s.md somt* oiVr w< “tun utV} marks « 
loil,« stop in aihaiitv, Thi'i 4o«s away with lawym 

fUih arpuiy on<* 44**; tin* W* *1**»t 4 4im*tly with 
tht* disputants, trvimr to inaV thorn •;.*»* that a hurtnoni/- 
mg of thru* 4itlVr.-n.v4 C j»os,iblf. In our muniupnl 
murb, to hr.* sun-, flu* prmupul fun*-but of th«> ju4go tuts 
loujtr liotni not to punish hut to fab* tVn* immimsH whirh 
will plait* tin* in4ivi4n.il anon in hi a group, hut thin 
uppli.s only to uimiiul ou.vvhuuM tb* IVonulm- 
tioti Court of *‘.!*n*’!m;4, following tb* pf.u-thv of flit* 
uuu-illation u*ttrlof rut,tin ♦ ontmnifnl rountiVC 4 «sIh 
with mil fibi-.v IV {ait of tb- ju4,;r in our 
«'onrt.H C too writ {.nowu t** n» • 4 mmtjom 

In u jury I utppo.t* so* h tv.* alnuy. ha 4 an o\;tmpb 
«f thr j'toiiji i4»-.i in pr.it ti>-.4 liiV. lb n- tint** in no 
(jur.'.tiou of nmntim,' tip ‘ifiul-ti t>i< t > thm* mu4 be 
ou»* iflra ami fb* i tfoil C to wJ» th tt. 

In our kvi-.l itnnn umf !>•.,,a <. -mminuu w«* j*ot 

lit tin mt**grut*'4 thought l«r.nw .4 tbui party or^mi/it- 
tiou; rsm .imniii: munhua <4 lb* .too patty on a uitu- 
niittw* tin to .hi* mans iMitf-.t at wuik to prrvmt tV 
gnmint* intuplas w>* thoul.t haw, lb- gowmoiV rn»s« 
mioions, on tb* otbr h.m-i. b ar h**th ,i4**t, rail In 
mans i'\jn*if,i ,ti)4 tis to tirmi- at *otuf«u4t«* 

jmlglliuit, 

,\otth*-o* ban our .<**.».»! atomism b m morn apparmt 
than in our !*> I. of . it % planning, > | ■ »,■ b ( w ha4 many 
burnt iful '‘in,fi'‘ Imblby.. tail no plan for tin* who!** 
**»ty; hh an4 m-.o- important, is.- «i.u!4 not j***» any 
gusrtal plan f»a our »itm ■ .o wpf<4 hr* to v tin* sH4tvi4u.it 

1 I ’# C1 f*. \ nt<*> »t? v, I in* ** tn \ t %* U am* 4 fill ff#s#P 

th Cf ,fo ,f* w, r.f V . V i ?v S "•! 'f<‘ *h'‘ - w ik 

MB * Ml 4 ivCiC on* I % A " ,« - 
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nroporty owner (this was called ualivklunUsni!) must, 

L protected against the community. (,it>-planning 

Jy „i™ t«r« i»™.nr»'>'i.u >«•; •»* 

S daily needs streets, trallic regulations, homing, 
schools industry, transportation, recreational lanlitioh, 
^caniuit secure these things while pmperty own, ; rs 
are being protected in their ‘"rights. I lie angry pm- 
h>st which goes up from real estate owners when it is 

“IT,”* r, w ,ilu, Hu' hn S hi. „r MWm r; 

',,,,’rd in all ,mr nita-s. 'l lx- aimsjtln Inr n.m.fih 1# ■>•«! 
air in Pwnu-nls has lavn fnusht hy «t«'P- Ih< 

“ritlllt" ,’laina-d was tin' n||lll nl I'vnry man In dn vvlml. 
i u,.,l will, his own Now wo n»0« ? .nn,^ 

L„- o( imliviilualism lad nf tnmrvh, Ihnl n«r n, ; w uuM- 

i,« Ians am tryhm In ,l„ away nil '- N.. <sla 

is lo la- allnnt-d l„ ,1„ that mil. Ins own |,miK-ily 
Xu Will no. lit inln a >f rn™l 1**» ^ 

,-111,-i,-nay nf lla- ,-ily- »«■ l-O-'w',- nl Oi.- ■«'» uly 
pLiiiiiR is uduplalinn. ndaptalinn nl m,'.ms to and and 
!,f part to part. This does not stifle individual uutiativi, 

hdnmslm* point for ns 1,,-m is llml. lint mil 
,-stat.- man tla-mm-lvvs am non ta-nmnin« In *a Ih.it 
parllnlarisli,' la.il.li.tp 1ms tu-lually hurt mi nsti.ta 
! nort-sls Tin- “Iti-pnrt of tin- Advisory Couron of III. 

nf Ni- Vnrk City-; ml.mls ,1m 

li* r ht air aial m« tl»- < hii f f.a-tnrs in Imni! mnlahln 
vuhuu. Imd I.. in,pair,si by hi K h tHuWi.ifP* » W “j 

proximity of inappropriate or musauei . 

iiHfH n It ih imiioHHiIilt 1 in talk ti'ii mmuti. * 

Huie men to-day without noticing how entirely changed 
their attitude has been in the last ten or twenty yearn. 
Moralists used to tell us that the only path of P r “K r ^ 
was to make jieople willing to give up their own m uts . 
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for the sake of others, But this U not wind our real 
estate men are doing. They are coming to s, v that their 
interests are in the long nut coincident with the Interests 
of all the other members of the eity. 

The growing recognition of the group principle in the 
business world is particularly interest in* t,, us. Th,» 
present development of business methods shows m tltat 
the old argument nltotit cooperation .tod competition is 
not fruitful, CtHt{»*ration and competition m * being 
taken up into u larger syuthe.se He .ov jiM entering 
on an era of collective living. *'< 'ut throat ” mmjieti- 
tkm is beginning to go out of fu-hiun. What the world 
needs to-day is a cooperative iniii.l. The ho hire, world 
is never again to be dire* ted by individual intelligences, 
but by intelligences interacting ,md tv r-.-T a ly intluenr- 
ing one another. Every mental a* t of the big bu ,»«>.>» 
man is entirely different from the mmi.il onto of tf». 
man of the last century managing hi) own . ompetithe 
business. There is of emir *- u.nipebtian between o»ir 
large firms, hut the cooper,tfion hftwe.m if. m u ruin- 
ing to occupy a larger and I tr-ci jTi, ■ i, fen. !y, We 
see this in the arrangement Iwtwecn mo a .,f ,,ui large 
printers hi Boston not to outbid E--j, in thou* 

trades which join to e.tabli -h nppree.fi. - o lend,, in the 
cooperative sy4»in, woji.-d out >> . ,n< fully in 

some of the western cities m .lining 5 .. , herniate bad 
debts, in the regular ntufcivir* , between the laninon 
managers of the large department m our new 

Employment Managers’ auin.Tdim,, in T,..a,, ;i , f nd ehe- 
where, in the whole spirit of our po, a- mu- < lumbers 
of Commerce. Wien our large num. "*omprte” to 
give the highest, chew good <. and J->- ,1 »pi dii v vrviee, 
and meet in conference to mnf- the. "temp tiiiou 1 ' 
effective, then eompetition it.,* if 1 fmd of 

cooperation! Ihere arc now }*»'}«.'< n Ibuly ale! toffy 
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associations iu this country organized on the open-price 
nluu The Leather Belting Exchange, an excellent 
Lnmnle of “cooperative competition,” was organized 
in' 1915. Some of its avowed objects are: Htandardiza- 
tion of grades of leather, promotion ol use o leather 
belting by seieutilie investigation ot its possible uws, 
uniform contract system, uniform system cost, ae- 
eountine daily charts of sales, monthly statistical re- 
ami .IWrilm.mn f ">r«n.ua«m J- ‘‘ «« 
to cost of raw material and to methods and cost ot maim 
factoring anil distribution.' How vastly thfleren, 

tom .hat »lu-U ... animal- lh- 
'“moIi.t,. lawiians. ib'«1» «1k«- «>> '“™ *1“ 

tion but who can turn their union to auouut. Un 
successful business man of «o4ay is the »um ot tnmuxl 
e< (operative intelligenee. The world as well as tin p. y* 
chologist places a higher value on the man who eun take 
part in eoileetive thinking and concerted net ion, and ha. 
higher positions to oiler him iu the business and _poht«. 

5 The secretary of a Commission investigates a 
subject is clever in mastering details, m drawing con¬ 
clusions and in presenting diem, perliups tar eteviurr m 
these respects than any member ot the Commission, 
But the chairman of the Commission must have unothei 
mat higher Lower the power of uniting these conclu¬ 
sions with the conclusions of others, the' l"» w, ‘ r “ 
this material to evolve 

This means a more developed mdiv.duui and brings a 
higher price in the open market. 

AnnlLr iHilH.ra.io.i of th- K ru,.,, m ^ 

ness world is that a corporation w ohligint y la • 
act iu joint meeting, that is, it cannot get ‘ 

» -T*,Om.i--UU.rn/* »•» W. V, St-mitUmK. 


its numbers by letter and then art according to the 
majority. 

But more important than any of the illustrations jet 
given is the applieation of the group principle to the 
relations of capital and labor, People are at last begin¬ 
ning to see that industrial organization must be based 
on the community idea. If w»* do not want !*» be domi¬ 
nated by the special interests of the capital-power, it is 
equally evident that we do not want Jo be dominated 
by the speeinl interests of the labor power. The interests 
of capital and labor must be united. 1 

Kven eolleetive Itargaiuiug is only a mile.-,(Mite on the 
way to the full applieation of the ./roup piimiple. It 
recognizes the union, it recognize.-, that /..me adjustment 
between the interests of capital and labor j-» jM.vdble, but 
it is still "bargaining,” still an adjustment }„ tween two 
warring bodies, it still rests on the two jail u\ of eonn-s- 
Hton and compromise. We dee mm the f,J .»* p .ychoh.gv 
underlying compromise and conn* oinu. 1 ion praetiea! 
futility has long been evident; whenever ,,m difference 
» "settled” by eotieession, that diffej.-itt ,* p.,p, up again 
in some other form. Nothing will »-v»t truly net Mr dif¬ 
ferences but. synthesis. No wonder tin* syndii din., label 
the “compromises” made between ".mtag.mistir in¬ 
terests” as iusineere. In a way all romptoint.e is in-tin- 
cere, and real harmony ran }»• old- lined ,„dy by m 
integration of " antagonistic” inter,-,-a,, whi. h cm’take 
place only when we tmder-Uaad the method, The error 
of the syndicalists is in thinking that cmiprunibe U 
the only method; their fundament,,,! err*>i i, m thinking 
that different interests are msr.umiK "an) ,/ontifie" 
interests. 

(lomprotuise is accepted not >mk .r. ite-vilabl** and 

* I If Iff* - St CrtJ'W t,f it,i}^ fl V ApliStln-a i Jip tnt>j , 

vitim ui ttm f*;t. 


M entirely proper, but as the most ^niUeant fact ol 

." „ iJon by those economists who belong to 

human association, n> nresent, 

tlmt school of “group sociologists whwh s is pi sou. 

w ;,.ty ua math' up of worrinj; croups, h ral sooirl y t» 

™ “lr up of i.. rquilibrium. Not, only. 1 brhrvc . 

coutlirt ami compromise out the ‘"p 

also it is mil, ovcu at present, the “ ,sl 1 “ ’ 

tlwnurh usuully the largest, part ol the sotul P«<< ( *- 
The Integrating of ideas which comes partly trom Uirect 
l he uu b a ii'irtlv from that indirect inter- 

iSrX'l a ll!.: co.Uue,.. the overluppimt 

the groups to which l Wong, anil is surely uu mtenat- 
imr sign- wist, to future methods of association. 

Thf weakness of Arbitration and Conciliation Boards, 
*itl their "impartial" memls'r. ia that, titry t"n.l to mm'. 

tiota l»'t*mtt , „ m . ‘VoumssiouH" 

wo make, .hr Iraa “ I"** »•' =« ; J.T ” .vcU 

Arbitration in New Zrnlnml has .» » « * J 1 * 

,a was hopr.1 jUHt because tt has »ot lout.,I Uu. 

fninutv capital and lutmr. „ . 

The latest development of collective bargaining, »c 
Trade Agreement, 3 with more or less permanent boa ds 
of repiwntatives from employers and' * 

us nearer true community than we have yt t, tound m 
industrial relations. 'Hie history of these Agreement. 

■ Kmdand and America is fruitful study. f hie ol he 
m hnglaml ami aimruu UrutuleiH* protocol 

l>«»st. known m America is Mr. Justm ‘ 

rssr-sr sz'sri*-'-* ...«- 

tthtmfti *fi«ruvrmi, hum im but rmi.tly It 

* tt hu* tunK lm-n k.xtwn In I'm™** «»“ mwn 
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scheme in 1910 for the garment industries of New York, 
which provided for mi industrial court comp, ,.sed of ,<m- 
ployera and employed to which all disagreement* should 
be brought, and for six years this prevented strikes in 
the needle trades of New York. 1 

One of the most interesting of the Trade Vgrecments 
to be found in the Bulletins of the National l„d*or He. 
partment, and one which ran he studied over * long term 
of years, is that between the Stove Founder,’ National 
Defence Association (employers? and the Iron Moulders’ 
Union of North America. It is not only th.it the per¬ 
manent organ of “conference” iemployer, and em¬ 
ploye's represented) has brought pear.- to the stove 
industry after forty years of disastrous .trike, and ha-b¬ 
outs, but that qm-stion after question ha. be.-n derided 
not by the side which the market rendered strongest 
at the moment seizing its advantage, hut by tl real 
harmonizing of interest. A g<*od dhtsfj.ition is the 
treatment of the question of who should p, j} for 
the bud castings: that was not derided .,t mu-/ m u 
matter of siqieriur strength or of compromise, top 
after many months a basis of mutual advantage was 
found. 

hor some years Trade Agreement,, have he.-n coming 
to include more ami more (mints; not wages and hums 
alone, hut many questions of shop management, dis¬ 
cipline ete. are now included, Moreover if hu i been 
set'n over anti over again that the knowledge gained 
through joint conference is the knowledge needed for 
joint control: the workmen ought to know the not of 
production and of truuHfmrtoliou, the relative value of 
different processes of production, tin- qate of the market, 
the conditions governing the production ami marketing 
of the competing product etc.; lie* employer mu >t know 

* Itm-nitj, .ibwbletl 
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,he real condition* of labor and the laborer* point of 

%U The fundamental weakness of collective bargaining 
is that while it provide* machinery lor adjustment ol 
grievances, while it look* forward to all the conceivable 
emergencies which may arise to cause disagreement be- 
ween labor and capital, unit seek* methods to nice 
these, it does not give labor a direct share in industrial 
eoutrol. In the collective Ixtrguin wages and the condi¬ 
tions of employment are usually determined by the rela¬ 
tive strength of the workers anil employer* 

of the industrial group. Not bargaining m any form, 
not negotiation, is the key to industrial peace and pros¬ 
perity; the collective contract must m tune go the way 
of the individual eoutruet. Community is the key-word 
for all relations of the new state Labor muons have 
Ion- been seeking their “rights, have looked on the 
dillVreures between capital and labor as a light, and 
have sought an advantageous position 
earn on the light: this attitude has mlluuiud bin 
wU internal organization. They quit* ns mueb as 
capital must recognize that this attitude must be given 
‘ if W e want harmony between labor and capital, we 
must make labor and eaj.ital into one group: «« «»“| 
iuive an integration of interests and motives, ot stand¬ 
ards and ideals of just ice. , . , 

It is a mistake to think that soeinl progress is to depend 

upon any thing happening to the working I«;“P <*■ 
say that they are to he given more material goods and 
all will he well; some think they are to he given mori 
edueation“ and the world will he saved. It w «p«Uy 
u mistake to think that what we need ,s the <ms ~ 
mm to “unselfishness” of the capitalist Hass. 
who advocate profit-sharing are not helping us. U» 
tpiarrel between eupitul and labor aut never he settled 
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on material giutmds, The nuv uf that quarrel w not 
profits and wages it is tin* joint control of industry. 

There has been an increasing tendency of recent yearn 
for employers to take their employees into tlo-ir councils. 
This ranges from mere "advisory " h*tank which am 
consulted chiefly concerning grievances, through fh« 
joint committees for safety, health, standardization, 
wages etc., to real share in the management.’ But even 
in the lowest form of this new kind of cooperation we 
may notice two points; the advisory hoards are usually 
representative bodies elected by the employers, and they 
are consulted as a whole, not individually. The flaw in 
these advisory boards is nut so much, as »* often thought, 
liecause the management still keeps ail the power in it» 
own hands, as that the company olli* ials do not sit with 
these boards in joint consultation. There T, however, 
much variety of method, In some shops advisory com¬ 
mittees meet with the company ofhtiais. Some com¬ 
panies put many more important que .lions concerning 
conditions of employment before fhe.ie Nidie.s than other 
companies wotdd think practical. V few employers have 
even giveti up the right to discharge dismissal must. 
Imv derided by fellow-employees, 

Usually the management keeps the final power in it* 
own hands. Tin* is not so, however, in the rase of Wm. 
Filene Sons <‘,o,, Boston, which bat gone further than 
any other plant in co-management. Here the employees 
have the right, by a two thiols vote to change, initiate, 
or amend any ride that affect.* the din ipliur or work¬ 
ing conditions of the employer.* of the store, and such 
vote brumes at once operative even against the veto of 

• Tttt* Mine lion, wi.iTi ti.o« ortinl *r* 

ttw 1‘riiH/ tii.-l. riiem *>i, <4 <»*„!, *}»« Wa, *i-m Cm >,( 

lUnttm «n4 «}».* t i. s, (Unri.lur * iu v ,n .4 < 
on W-uttoiml Vnmol « MiaMiUt.ti *,f .Yaoinst Aw*c 

cktiou ut Otrjwr«ti.,n ;<* W4*. 1*, tl MP(.*»tf, 


Tim cmoui' HUNi'mii at wokk m 

U». manafi.-m.-nt. Fi.rth.-r, nut. of olov.-.. mi-nrbors «r 

the hoard of directors, tour are representatives of the 

l 'Th,’.C;',( a.lv.mU R< - of company <«".•“«* w.*to. 

f^tor on iaarnb or workahop 

cnumillwa. .iiariphut- hoards, advisory 
nf directors, etc.) in the same as that, ot the rt pilui j m 
<■ ,„IVr.-nn-» Of It..- TnuU- Afir.-.-m,-nl: 

■molovoil onn lima U-nn. to fnn.-t.on lo«.-tlu-r anil [>.<- 
* the wav for joint control. Workshop commit tet* 
should la- <-,a-ourafi«l. not an nan-1, la-noa- thoy mnovo 

—t-’, “ 

workshop committees which arc independent ot ttie uum- 
wuikshopiumn thi , ht , Ht f ur the workers 

herluse they can thus keep themselves free to maintain 
Ll light fii t*u-ir pmlieuiar interests, hut this m 

,* urtly [ think. what capital and 

Urnru, to h-nuinah-d hy *** n * 

li-urntnfi lam In fnn.-lion tofil-lhor* I rat lul y m. i > 
llnl ninny an.rl.-ra of lnlair Ww ■» " l “‘ t J h, ’J V 

the "frank recognition that t» ‘ ‘ , } :1 t 

labor an* * 4 I ln4ttA<, tmit U ■ 
of la- warn of unlio.ia an.l of Uu. war totwml UjotaU 

j»fHtt'H»te w A. i-ukml ...» tk« of # 

*‘r I V W, fw, ,v^ eHC in «*»» fcm* U. mftrr f«r t *, 

w teltt w ,.rkroom, «»«» U»«> evtrj *>« > ... km," l*y 

tliwHrtiry. 1 
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the nations into one ^mp, l»> hmUr* iMpiu! and !a| M >r 
into one jjroup. Th»*u w -lull Irani t«. di Ait^iish 1*,. 
twrni true and apparent Jn!nv„.h, or rather, Mwmi 

lonjt-run and immediate i;d*T< '-i... then w.- ..halt ^i Vtf 
up tin* notion of “nntm'onwii with h hoU,? to a statu* 
world, and wv «»uh dillA.it- <■ tint it, thd which w 
capable of integration. 1'lu ■< n m-t an ide.dhtie treat- 
meat of tin* tabor pr«*H<in. Inn. n- A wa ,v.. >m ,i r ,,„ 
dud ion in rmt of pro* in* tin; »<■<•<■ or,.-.* . --u Tb-ted an 
irreenneil table .mlon-m -m mm to-ir « m.t um n»v » 
a matter of common tap, n>: ■ n It fh- hop,- «.f thiit 
t*om-unvii*v had hill oband-m. d at vi.ion.ir> or ideal- 
isiir, we ,-bonId 1«‘ vidi\ <*d t <>!>.. M tn•, jrojd»* art* 
now makin;: a dbfhu :i. *?>, h.m. *,* i, h-twor production 
and tiidril-ii*!ort in flu- on*- , '■ m th- foimej th»* j»» 
tereats of capital and 1 dw am f!" mm- i! t, „tid, hut 
not in tin* Wh* a An t ■><,■ i-ii.m mu tl f |} M . 

hnduto.i world, wlm h it o m. im-pi m io think 

of, is further at fjialt.'-d, to *• • *d too '.hall 

Ik* ah!** to -.‘‘a tie* rot;,/ id' m hi.,,; ,j t p ,|, 

\< the IUO .-.1 b> >p< fid in »! pi. , *!< UjU'-iit of 

wdlHtlill tpr'.ti’ •;:* li ?h- O' o hi,* }l , Hl {), Ph 

fundament, d inAmt,. a- d t - u.- * ■ > , *n,tre ai ( >i 

heart of the labor pr»44> ?a, o !’■ m<.n h,pn»d that 
we 4tuH lull) u!do*'- Hm . •r ( ,'- t*o,<> t , rthifh will 
be releuM d b> tin•< p<y m 4d tpoo. a ii i . jodn .trial 
problem., »1 ttl "Jit idn uH JO. m a ;o; >b a- . i *h- Workman 
In tin* in in d f ojiJod t,"'t*,,, t,i", 

Tin* ivropuitjoH *4 ...nas-aoi !»*hj ?). o> of indi 
vidttah of <1.10,, ih 1 iar;. u. >r'sr ! '• a,-.; ,< a fiofo the 
Mtt.itof pjtliJh i*.n ,o 0 . o; .> d4 

of rapital i > l!a* i>”in "ii» p*an* of 

*i»'W ah Hit lh*' i ilJMii r.-p-oi! J.,? ?,a a a, d , ad< a ont* 
Hiittoe of fij*" I'ljOl'ih 1 ■ ;h r I * •: V t. 0 - of 
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social order thin stands out as the most, dominant fea¬ 
ture. In explaining the first, 'Hie Universal hntorce- 
ment. of the National Minimum, it is explicitly stated 
tint this is not to protect individuals or a class, hut to 
“safeguard” the “community" against the “msidums 
degradation of the standard of hie. lhe second, lhe 
Democratic < ’.nutml of Industry, proposes national owner¬ 
ship and administration of the railways, canals and 
mines and “other main industries . . . as opportunity 
offers" with "a steadily increasing participation ot the 
organized workers in the management ” the extension 
of municipal enterprise to housing and town planning, 
nubhe libraries, mush* and recreation, anti the fixing ot 
nriecs. This “Pillar.” too, we are told, is not a class 
measure, but is "to safeguard the interests of the com- 

iniiiutv us n n 

l nder the heading, “Revolution in National I'uiance, 

the third "Pillar,” it is again definitely stated anti more¬ 
over convincingly shown that this is not "in the interests 
of wage-earners alone.” 1 nder “The Surplus Wealth 
for the Common Uood,” thi* fourth Pillar, it is s a e( 
that the surplus wealth shall be used fur what the 
community day by day needs tor the perpetual^improve¬ 
ment and 'increase of its various enterprises, tor scien¬ 
tific investigation and original research in every brunch ot 
knowledge,” ami for “tin* promotion of music, literature 
and fme arts.” “It is in the proposal for tills appropria¬ 
tion of every surplus for the common good in the vision 
of its resolute use for the building up of the community 
as a whole . . . that the Labor Party ... most distinc¬ 
tively marks itself off from the older political parties, 
i not of ttm tmjfinK unit w'UinK mmmxmi 

t»> tim mnw nloim it in obvio.H tmw w.*lt it tUrntrule* my iKiiut. 

mill ul t*t txrmof it in’**» w<-it known turvrry tmt*. 

AhiiIIio mitlmiv of tin- *4ili«t« <«f ttm romumnit y *«!**» »•* wnb m> 
of tlm mU\ of ttm community to vutummitwl liy ttm community. 


nuni t iistiiut }■«» « mint Miv 


B t V < n<ttthrr.* in < w national lift* w tht* 

n>n i*f lh«* j'roujt nr r t immunity 
*] foi u-* <t"> in uitr madam 
i(t> m! v • *s" 1 i»h. Mi. h t ( Mjh-nnl a iH*w 

tuiur.' f.n- !*•. hi'. *^}*'<ntimi *4' m*.iirn» law, an 

*• V|>*i.ttiil. h j»’•<*■* < ,m*i illumines * \i ry *|**|uirt> 
la. nf ».f » m li-«>tu y ;h; 1 ,<"! n > '<)« -a. hrirSlv of thh muttorn 

mJ'Sim. It I thit lift i. llo* niil. om<‘ of t»ur 

»..imimiii’ ■. )'.h', ihi* it mu .t -mi*, not iwltvitluals, 

hut !?(•• I ' 'lU'J'H' j! \ , 

}*..•. vi. in .) i «*l ur! i. I--. <i«i " Hi.' Si*uj«. (tlltl 

I'm I- ,.. ■> 'i .v •! I an \j <!'n-!<■!). »•" m Tin* Han ant 

In* 1 > 11 . i' A }uji) |'*|;: , j,. r.;., Milt th it it H.i I an 

-mi.!'. 1. •; m *o Im turnttl 

Imd . i'am mi j i *** v-t A.~ jiuijf-.. lit** *t|*| 

It. s> ».* i < /. a <h a s.-a a’-i 4l"i . .<!'•■ In In* j«H a], 

a 11 t i! ■■bh *3 •' *■ (t m »-M jams i}.hvi,“ unw 

», h*.» I l. » 4 *'«ti-;- i »" ’ll ft "last. i. 4 

of I !'•*!; 4l(»i l‘t. J■ t I,,Ml. hllllMH 1ft ill." 

’’lav *i >h .. ; 4K I h f ; 4 /."‘T* ;»a >!•< fl' 4 ftork lljt'lll* 

> a: t 1 -1 1 • -i;‘ , i.n* hi.. !•••"?* »' f hi...,.-4 !»y human 

ft *u*. ? < UjM l him. MS n< . ‘i s * !'»• mo Jh.am. thr !h»'ury 

ti! ! ,ft i.M-i I*-* tM*h.; !n iI'.mJ:. , Jir-U'iu,,;' > i-< ,t tiriul 

i m? iia "fh-' * *’ lh * ■ nful y * 4s. rite*! of 

11 «» hi*.,,; fthf h Ti.* u -h* utu i! tuvnla-tl 

M.. K-U, . ■ .Ihmua' mm:!,* !h n »l ft m mlUMtliiUif 

11 . .1 in a ! ) Ihr .!n a ‘U fth’.h *h"‘ niuat 

J» iKr im ‘4 hi) (s-Umm’-s, i fa .«>. '.‘t. n-»v Ti-rug- 

ju/.-I tia m,“ Sini Ifa in .* > 'ilh'it h; t i pm d 
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•ealities; he wanted legal precepts worked out and tested 
vv results. For instance, if a rule ot* commercial law were 
n must ion, the search should be for the rule which best 
Accord's with and gives effect to sound business practiced 
So Mr Pound tells us, the idea of justice as the maxi¬ 
mum of individual self-assertion, wlueh began to appear 
! t he end of the sixteenth century and reached its high¬ 
est development in the nineteenth century, began to 
„{ve way towards the end of the nineteenth century to 
the new idea of the end of law. Modern jurists have 
oum e to consider the working of law more than its ab¬ 
stract content; they lay stress upon the social purposes 
which law subserves rather than upon sanction.-’ 

Mr. Pound then shows us that (derke s theory of asso¬ 
ciation “became as strong an attack upon the individu¬ 
alistic jurisprudence of the nineteenth century upon one 
side as Jheriug’s theory of interests was upon another. 
T he“real personality” of the group is plainly expounded 
by (lierke, that it is not a legal fiction, that is that the 
law does not create it but merely recognizes that which 
already exists, that this "real person is more than an 

... imlivUliuiK lli.it tln-ir in a «"'"!> «>» 

whic-U is anmi'lluiiK ri-al u|«irt. (rum tin' *iU» "I tl "' "**’■ 

einted individuals. • • » r 

'Phus Herman jurists recognize the principle ol com¬ 
munity" Thu theory of Vereinbaruug. as expounded 
by Jelliuek,*’ is also a recognition of the fact that one will 
can be formed from several. The present, tendency to 
work out the law of association through the study ot 
the group is marked and significant. 

s <»f I^-turiw m Jwrl*pn«t*«, ft. !t<>- Tt«* iiiflwiiw 

“IT..... 

JeUinek, .Syjttetii tier t,ut*j**kUmt *4lentUc-lu-tt Hwt‘»<< '• 
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The chief eonscvjtteurr of (hm growing tendency J tt 
modem juristic thinking U seen m th,- »haic;.* in 
tude towards contract. The fmid.uumi.il .juestiun «f 
relation, of association, is Can \ ()U | Ua j it . UJ)| , 
grow where two grew before? is the l ;m t ,f rruitful 

increase. The gradual progress away from mutrarf j u 
legal theory is just the gradual reengnidou ( ,f jhi, . )r j n _ 
ciple. Von ran have a eontrartuaS relation between 
Wills or you ran have thus,* two will , uniting t„ f orm 
one will. <'.ontraet never create* one will. It J ■ }j lt . 
latter process which in '.howu in the developiueut <*f 
corporation law.* The law. regulating parluemhiji !in . 
hsiswl on contractual relations between jJ )r individual 
members. The laws regulating «oijw»iati,.n, ; ,tv 
on the theory that a corporali..a j. • ( oin. !lu/ lf ; quite dif¬ 
ferent from the individuals who e»m,t t tuf.* it j}„. i( , m * 
of those individuals, that a new entity },,. ]„ ,,,, , I( , 

1 am writing at this moment • l-'ehniut>, I'd;; j :i ,, ni(f|| j 
with the thermometer at 1 . 1 . but if,. ) lW would not 
uphold me in going u»d gel ting suv J, a. a .lock 
holder, of the coal now in the Vw \ rvv jj m . t 

and Hartford sheik! Hut to many tli. j,,aoaalitv of 
the corporation is » thti.m: they dr, , onad. r* the 
corporation a MUrmtM mt.tv hut a ,ta»e created 
entity. To others, following «iieik-, th, . ,,M«,?ation j< 
merely a state.rw#,m.vd eutitv, it ha, ,j it . 
power to create itself. The i„, r ,, f m.-pUn.-e of 
this latter theory has mad.' it jiomMe p,,},} 
groups which have not been legally rated but 

which exercise powers analogous to the,*- of .uiporn. 
tMW. I hi* has been the prim iple of n, , ,f the Ping!, 4, 

£ tIv’ 1 "l! ra ' , ''' ,Wi ' ,,, ‘ “• 
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The paradox of contract, is that, while it, seems to be 
based on relation, it is in reality based on the individual. 
Contract is a pnrtieularist conception. Mr. Pound 
speaks of the significance of the “parallel movement, 
away from liberty of contract and yet at the same time 
towards the full recognition of association.” It is the 
legal theory of association based on our growing under¬ 
standing of group psychology which will finally banish 
contract. When Duguit, the eminent French jurist, 
tells us that contract is diminishing, it is htvause he sees 
a time when all juridical manifestations will come from 
unilateral acts. 1 We see contract diminishing because 
we believe in a different mode of association: as fast, as 
association becomes a “community” relation, as fast ns 
individuals are recognized as community-units, just so 
fast does contract fade away, .felliuek points out that 
legal theory is coming to recognize that violation of com¬ 
munity is quite different from the violation of rontrart. 

From status to rontrart we do not now consider the 
history of liberty but of particularism the develop 
ment of law through giving a larger and larger share to 
the particular will. The present progress of law. is from 
contract to community. <hir particularistic law is giving 
way to a legal theory based on a sound theory of interre¬ 
lationship. Our common law has considered men m 
separate individuals, not as members of one another. 
These separate individuals were to be “free” to light out 
their differences as best they could, it being overlooked 
that, freedom for one might nut mean freedom for the 
other, us in the ease of employer and employed. “Indi¬ 
vidual rights” in practice usually involve some difference 

t Atmt* I rmttfM/ts Iwvtitiw Hh ** 4rml t&jn'Hf " birml tm hiktii! wlidur* 
tty t** aw tty rtmlntfi. it i* Uiiwtiinft tut titittw thiit mu* 

IfitFt t?4 bHttff t»tttn*k«*i sffottt tttofv tliittt atu n td vl^w. I iw totri**# 

nil lltt4 ott |k*I ifti^4 will in* wwti 4*1 4?li« XXIX* 

M g v oUlit 4 *tl lltirnihm tt«4 »Sowm#*Uy» M 
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of opinion as to win* is the iudiv idnal! Mr, Ohtey stiid 
of the Adair ease; "It is aivhair, it is a lung step info tj le 
past, to euneeive of anti deal with the mint ions between 
the employer in such industries and the employee n» if 
the parties were individuals.” 1 

The priueiples of individual rights and emit met which 
huve Ion** dominated our owls *’ are giving way now 
to sounder duetrine, The old idea was that a matt could 
do what he liked with his own; thm i. not the mm tern 
notion of law. We liud a judge rn i tttly saving; “The 
entire scheme of prohibition as embodied in the Con¬ 
stitution and laws of Kansas might fail, if the right of 
eueh riti/en to manufacture intovientmg litpa»rs tor his 
own use or as a beverage were m'o'piijvd. <tir|i n right 
does not inhere in chin o.ship," 1 t ittr future law in to 
serve neither classes nor iudiv idual >, but the namnuuity. 
The lawyer is to bring hi, ae, umnlatiou of knowledge 
not to his clients merely, but to curb h ,iud interpret mid 
adjust our whole .•*« ial life. 

We have many sign* to day of the growing recognition 
of community as tie* ba a* of law. The following are 
taken from an mtnlc by Mr. bound * 

The increasing tendency of law to impose limitations 
IHt the me of property, limitation•» dna m<-d to prevent 
the anti-social u-.e of projwrty, Thi» !i t . already l»*m 
noticed in our new building laws. 

The limitations now imposed on freedom of contract. 
This is shown in tin statute* regulatin' the hours and 

* pttuml to P«nin<t m i'i-'I t «.i* In. i! no, 

> HutnU* tiiiunu*; lit. U ,*,»■» ,-i Ut*-t <*.*,- I t-» H*t.'utoUo»U*.(ot, 

railwrtj *.-e> tel l tt .1 e «j> ! »'*t *>< fco.oti U»» tortfnt 

emjilnyms »ah n « w*' f.it -u 

* Hutfiii, ,1, a> Muiii" t i’ l; I ■. fs.*; l.tfc -*» if tut tltoowf 

t‘i«M»»t, 14*0* ef * .*nn.e>, V it- I; IS:) 

* Ttm tow , n «i, !»>»}.•„ hi 4 thw Wm**. Ilarv. 

n.w. 27 . t'*., ,tn, 
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conditions of labor, iu the law ot insurance,’ in lbe judi¬ 
cial decisions which have established that the duties of 
public service corporations are not contractual, (lowing 
from agreement, but (juasi-eoutfactual, {lowing lioui the 
calling in which the public servant is engaged. 

Limitations on the part of creditor or injured party to 
exact satisfaction. This is illustrated by the homestead 
exemptions which prevail in many states, and such 
exemptions as tools to artisans, libraries to professional 
men, anil animals and implements to farmers. 

Imposition of liability without lault, as illustrated m 
workmen’s compensation and employers liability. 

Water rights art* now interpreted with limitations on 
the owners. The idea is becoming accepted that run¬ 
ning water is an asset of society which is not. capable of 
private appropriation or ownership except under regula¬ 
tions that protect the general interest. This tendency 
is changing tin* whole water law of the western states. 

Insistence on interest of society in dependent mem¬ 
bers of household. With respect to children it is not- 
the individual interest of the parents, but the interest, ot 
society which is regarded. 

d ims modern law is being bused more and more upon 
n recognition of the community principle. 

When we sometimes hear a lawyer talk of such 
measures as old age pensions us a mat t er ol social ex¬ 
pediency,” we know that he has not yet caught theeom- 


t "SiMiutn* . . . tutvi* tukm timto fmtum of tin* mibjiH out of Dm 
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munity idea in law. Modern law considers individuals 
not as isolated beings, but in 1 h**ir relation to the life 
of the whole community. Thus in shortening the hours 
of work the courts can no longer sun this is an "unwar¬ 
rantable interference” with individual liberty; they have 
to consider the health of tin* individual in its relation to 
his family and his work, also the use he will make of his 
leisure, the need he has for time to perform his duties 
as citizen, etc. etc. Mr. Pound point*, out with great 
clearness that relation is taking the place of rontnn t in 
modem law. Workmens ('(mipeus.ition ariws from the 
theory of reciprtral rights and duties and liabilities 
which flow from a relation. Phis he tell 4 m was the 
common law conception until (Minted by contract; 
now we are going hack to it and we do not a .1, the 
strict terms of the contract, but what the relation 
demands. 

Perhaps social psychology can gave two warnings to 
this new tendency of law. bird thi. illation mu a not 
be a personal relation, 1 have spok.u .moral time,, of 
our modern legal system us hated on relation, but this 
must not be confused with the relation of the Middle 
Ages. Then the fundamental truth of relation, that life 
is a web of relationships, was felt intuitively , hut it was 
worked out, on its personal side. The feud d age lived j» 
the. idea of relation, hut the heart of the feudal .> gem 
was personal service. It wan like loyalty to the patty 
chief: right or wrong, the vassal followed hi* hud to the 
battlefield anti died with him there, ih eauir it was 
worked out on its jH'rsonal side it had m my impel fee- 
lions, anti tin* inevitable reaction aw ting f.u away. Now 
the pendulum is returning to relation a t th. truth of life, 
but it is to 1m impersonal. Employers mid employed 
must study the ideal relation and try to , )t tu.di/e that. 
We seek always the law of true commmhtv. 
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Secondly, the relation itself must, always be in rela¬ 
tion. Rut* these warnings are not. necessary for our pro¬ 
gressive judges, ft is interesting to read the decisions 
of our common-law judges with this in view: to see how 
often tlu* court'll h tor the law ol tho actual conuitions 
and what obligations those actual conditions create, not. 
for a personal relation with some abstract conception ot 
a static relation. It is of a relation in relation t hat judges 
must and often to-day do, consider: not, landlord and 
tenant as landlord ami tenant, not master ami servant, 
as master amt servant, but of that relation m relation 
to other relations, or, we might say, to society. I his 
growing conception of a dynamic relation in itselt means 

a new theory of law, 1 , , 4 

Thus our law to-day is giving up its deductions trom 
juristic conceptions, from the “body of rules upon 
trial ftrortnlitra lias so tartly nwtm* ana m tin- 
munim- to studv tie* condition given with the aim ot 
reaching the !aw*of that condition. Mr. Round says dis¬ 
tinctly that law is to be no longer based on hrst prin¬ 
ciples, but on "the conditions it is to govern. And we 
are told that “Mr. Justice Holmes has been unswerving 
in his resistance to any doctrinaire interpretation, that 
his decisions follow the actual conditions ol hie even 
often against his own bias of thought. 5 1 he great value 

<)f M,.. Justice Rnmdeis’ brief in the Oregon ease con¬ 
cerning tin* constitutionality of limiting the hours ol 
women in industry, was his insistence upon social tacts. 
And Mr Felix Frankfurter made an address before the 
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American Bar Association in August, HU5, the burden 
of which was that “ law mint follow hie.” His plea 
for a “creative” system of law in the place of the 
crystallized system of the past which «.* are trying 
with hopeless failure to apply to present conditions 
points the way with force and convincingness {(| H 
New Society Imsed tat tht* evolving not tlte static prin¬ 
ciple of life. 

As our theory of the state no hunter in* 'lodes the idea 
of contractual obligation, we ttegiu to see the interde. 
jsmdenw of state and law, that tied Iter i, prior to the 
other. The same priress whieh evolves the /date evolves 
the. law. IjUW Hows from our life, therefore it cannot In* 
altove it. The source of the binding power of law is not 
in the eonsent of the community, hut in the fad that it 
has been produced by the community. I hi•. gives us a 
new conception of law. Some writer t talk of social jus¬ 
tice as if a definite idea of it euUed, ami that all we 
have to do to regenerate sts-iety H to dire, t our efforts 
towards the realization of this ideal, Hu! the ideal of 
social justice is itself a collective and a prognvvdve de¬ 
velopment, that is, it is jins (tired through urn awociated } 

lift! niul it is produced anew from day to day, We do I 

not want a “perfect” law to regulate the hi.itri of women i 

in industry; we want that kind of life whii h will make 
us, all of ns, grow the best idea* about the hours of 
women in industry, about women iu indndry, nlsml. 
women, ulsmt industry. 

We cannot assume that we pu-«e.-« a l tody of achieved 
ideas sfamjted in some mysterious way with the authority 
of reason and justice, hut even wa re it true, the reason 
and justice of the past must give way to fie* reason and j 

justice of the present. \ on eanuut l*»ttl** up wHdom } 

it won’t keep hut through our associated lib* it may I 

be distilled afresh at every instant, We are coming now J 
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, n se0 hwlml that law is a social imperative m the strict, 
twvehologieul sense, that is, that it, gets Us authority 
through the power of group life. Wundt says, lhe do- 

therefore law will forever he a process of Ikuiuuw 
Our obedience to law then must not hi' obedience to past 
^tuobedienee to that 1- which we with a he 
• .a' t h.» oust at, our command, with all ttu. 

vision of the future which the past has taught u «* 
all the intelligence which vivid living m the present l . 

tX* *'»'««■ tibi “ tn mukt ' ,w ( ,T;f7; m u of; 

our country, for the world. We are told that me of tio 

most salient points in modern juristic thinking is i > 

hiith in the etlicacy of effort, its belief that law has been 

and may be made consciously. 

When we look upon law as a thing » 

finished thing; tin* moment we look upon t as a prouss 

7 ink of it alwavs in evolution. Our law must, take 

account of our social and economic ■ “J* 1 ^ 

must do it again to-morrow and again -■ > j 

morrow We <lo not want a new legal systui with t j 

IS-.'tal ^ *«»t a m„,bo,l by whirl, our aw 

Kirill bo ruimhlr of iiKKutiilatiiill b'om ,lay b, flay wbal 
shall l „ alml u f mm W UH, it baa <lra*a 

■" ,UHl 

Lrm, rouuuuoity- i.a 

routiuuously frou, lb„ ,,,,ua,oa »i 1 " iim 

t l„, rommon wall that a prrb'ot ac ulall, a 
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d 'l™ whirl. it lla'it la-humra us to bam «„„«« brf. »• 

forL-r. bat 1,'lial !,ru.ri|>lrs ami : V'liT"" 

life Our law therefore cannot he bused on laid pi 
cinlim: our law must he intrinsic in the social process. 
There has lveen a distinction made between legal prm- 
i Quoted by Him* Vmwl in U*v. t«v U.*v, if*, 3ti3. 
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ciples and the application of these principles: legal prin¬ 
ciples partook of the nature of the absolute, and to our 
fiigh-priests, the lawyers, fell the privilege of applying 
them. But thin is an artificial distinction. If our meth¬ 
ods could be such that the energy of lawyers, which now 
often goes in making the concrete instance and the legal 
principle in some way thy tiefion, or twisting, or “inter¬ 
preting”) lit each Other, could help evolve day hy day 
*V a crescent law which is the outcome of our life as it is to 
he applied to our life, an enormous amount of energy 
would he saved for the development of our Vmerieau 
people. It, is static law and our reverence for legal 
abstractions which lias produced “privilege," ft is dy¬ 
namic law, as much as anything el»e, which will bring us 
the new social order. 

To sum up: btw should not he a "body” of knowl¬ 
edge; it should l«* revitalized anew at every moment. 
Our judges cannot administer law by knowing law 
alone. They have to be so chicly in tom }i with a living, 
growing society, so at one with the conception > that are 
being evolved by that society that their ini* jpjef.Pious 
will he the met boil hy which our uncalled “body of law " 
shall indeed he alive mid grow in correspondence with 
the growth of society. This is what gives to our \merb 
can supreme courts their large powert, and makes us 
choose, for judges not only men who understand law 
and who can he trusted for accurate interpretation, but 
men who have a large eomjaehen ion of .air country's 
needs, wide conceptions of social ju.tice, and who have 
creative minds • who ran make legal interpretation con¬ 
tribute to the structure of our government/ 11n- modern 

1 II Ittw itwi ptupmd iIdiI Iinr uwn «ii 

ilia #w mpmw* %*mtU m mdi .** ll 
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lawyer must, see, amidst, all the complexity of the twen¬ 
tieth-century world, where we art' tending, what our true 
purpose is, and the part law can take in making mani¬ 
fest that purpose. The modem lawyer must create a 
new system of service. A. living law we demand to-day 
- this is always the law of the given condition, never 
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POLITICAL Dl'AUSM 


T UP’ purpose of this book is to indicate teiUun 
changes which must, lx* made in our political 
methods iu order that, the group principle, 
the most fruitful principle of association vve have yet 
found, shall have free play in our political lde. In 
Part III we shall devote ourselves specifically to that pur- 
uosc. Here lot us examine some of our past, notions ot 
democracy and then trace the growth of true democracy 

in America. , . , 

Democracy has meant to many natural rights, 
“liberty ” and “equality." The acceptance of the group 
principle defines for us in truer fashion those watchwords 
of the past. If my true self is the groupsclf, then my 
only rights art* those which membership m a group 
gives me. The old idea of natural rights postulated the 
partieulnrist individual; we know now that no such 
person exists. The group and the individual come into 
existence simultaneously: with this group-man appear 
group-rights. '11ms man can have no rights apart Irom 
society or independent, of society or against society. 
Partieulnrist. rights are ruled out as everything particu- 
larist. is ruled out. When we accept fully the principle 
of rights involved in the group theory of association it 
will change the decisions of our courts, our state consti¬ 
tutions, ami all the concrete machinery of government. 
The truth of the whole mutter m thut our only concern 
with “rights" is not to protect them but to create them. 
Our efforts are to be bent not upon guarding the rights 
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wl.H'h IK'aveu h:tx slummed upon us hut in emit mg all 
the rights we shall ever have. 1 

As an understanding of the group process a) mUshes 
“individual rights, ” so it gh«' s !i " 5l » l “ definition of 

liberty. We have seen that the five wan b he who aetu- 
ito the will of the whale, t have no liberty except iW 
an essential member of a group. i'lie parih-ularbt idea 
ofliherty was either negative, depnidin : on the removal 
of barriers, nr if was quantitative, anmething which I 
hail left over after the etate ha»l restrained m** in every 
way it thought ueee.^iry. Hu! liberty b not measured 
by*the numlrr of restraints we do no? have, but by the 
mimlH*r of sjioubmenii; activities we do have. Law and 
Hlwrty are not life* the two hah.*., ,.f thi> pas,;.-, mutually 
exclusive one in involve,} in the other. One does nut 
decrease as the other ie< mo.-,. Lib* rtv and law go 
hand in hand and increase together in the larger synthe¬ 
sis of life we ;nv hue hya;,: to make. 

We see that to obey tie- eoaip wbi. h »r have helped 
to make and of whi.h we ,i?v an ini*', : d part b to In* 
free because we are then o)»->m; otu >1}', Ideally the 
state h such a group, ueludfv i? i* not. but it dejH-ndx 
upon IH to make if m«*jv- and Jiioiv -ji, l he state must 
he no external authority wbi. h u -u o»m and r< guide* 
me, hut it Ite mv*>, It" acting a. the -.late in every 

smallest detail of life. 1 dpi* -...ion, not o strain!, b always 
the motive of the id* d 

'lltere h.e-i be**n long a kind of bn! tv <• theory preva* 
hurt: everything tint «vm-. to have »o do with the one 
in put on one side, everythin,.' that, h •• to do with tltt* 
niiuiy, on the olh*r, and one ad* b * .die,! individuality 
mid freedom, and the otle-r, an. n-t, i on itraint, att* 
thority. 1 hen the bdum in*: bv;iu-. h>m much ahull 
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we {rive up oil one wide and how much on the other to 
keep the beautiful equilibrium of our daily life? How 
artificial such balancing sounds! We are beginning to 
know now that our freedom depends not. on the weakness 
but on the strength of our government, our government 
being the expression of a united people. We are freer 
under our present sanitary laws than without them, wo 
are freer under compulsory education than without it. 

A highly organized state dot* not. mean restriction of 
the 1 individual but bin graatur liberty. Ibu individual 
is restricted in an unorganized state. A greater degree 
of social organization means a more complex,^ a richer, 
broader life, means more opportunity for individual 
effort anil individual choice and individual initiative. 
The test of our liberty is not the number of limitations 
put upon the powers of the state. The state is not. an 
extra-will. If we are the state we welcome Our liberty. 

But liberty on the popular tongue has always been 
coupled With equality, anil this expression too needs 
revaluation. The group process shows us that we are 
nnud from two points of viowi find* 1 urn ocfutai to 
every one else as one of the necessary members of the 
group; secondly, each of these essential parts is the tap 
from an infinite supply in every man lives an infinite 
possibility. But we must remember that there are no 
mechanical, no quantitative equalities. Democracy m 
fact insists on what are usually thought of as »mh|uuu~ 
ties. Of course I am not "as good as you” if would 
be a pretty ( K>or world if 1 were, that, is if you were no 
Better than I am. Democracy without humility is m- 
conceivuble. The hops of democracy is m its inequali¬ 
ties. Hie only real equality I emi ever have is to fill my 
place in the whole at the same time that every other 
man is filling his place in the whole. 

Much of our present class hatred comes from a dis- 
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baled view of equality. This doctrine means to many 
that I have as much "right" to things as any one eke, 
ami therefore if I see any one having more tilings than 
I have, if is proper to feel resentment against that per¬ 
son or class, Mueh legislation, therefore, is directed to 
lopping otT here and there. But sueh legislation is a 
negative and therefore non-eonstruetive interpretation 
of equality. The trouble with mueh of our reform is 
licit it i*» based on the very errors which have brought 
almnt the evils it U fighting. The trade-unionists say 
that the courts give sprint privileges to employers and 
that they do not have equal rights. But this In just the 
complaint of the employers: that the unionists are doing 
them out of their time-honored equal rights. 1 

Uur distorted ideas of rights mid Utterly and equality 
have been mixed up with our false conception of the 
.-■tote, with the monstrous fallacy of man rs. the state. 
Hut a. we imw see that the individual and society am 
ditb mit ic-perts of the same process, so we see that the 
citizen and the state are one, that their interests are 
identical, that their aims are identieal, that they are 
aloohitely bound up together, (htr old polltienl dualism 
»a now disappearing. The state does not exist for the 
individual or the individual for the state: we do not 
•wait the .state and sul«*rdina»e the individual or, on the 
• alter hand, apotheosize the individual and give him 
the state as his *’servant." The slide is rmt live smmnl of 
die i*upl*\ The .state must he the jieople tteforu it can 
reach a high degree of elfeetive neeomplwhment. The 
state is one of the eolleetive asprts of the individual; 

* I» 4 S 1 » <* h*or» <em»ret From ftte hr#in«»(t# <>f «>ur pwiwt it 
* 4 * *,-«-« U**i »**?{»»,* •h»-triiw w.o i* which ewuUt oat 

l*ah IwHt'Vrtl in «j«*l rights: 
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the individual is from one point of view the distributive 
aspect of the state. The non-existence of selt-aulhemg 
Siduals gives us the whole of our new theory of 
democracy. Those who govern and those who are go\- 
emed are merely two aspects of the common wil. ten 
we have a state truly representative ot our collect m. 
citizenship then the fear of the state will disappear be¬ 
cause the*antithesis between the individual and the state 

i(l( ‘ a ° f ,h ° SlU, ° ‘ S U , Ult 11 “ S 
JUrtZg outside ourselves, 

from ourselves and control our sociall hie. But it must, 
“control” our life by expressing it. The state is always 
the great Yes, not the great No. Liberty and rest raint 
are not opposed, because kindly the expression of the 
social will in restraint is our frmlom. The state Irnu 
hieher function than cither restraining individuals or 
protecting individuals. It, is to have a great forward 
policy which shall follow the collective will ot the people, 
a collective will which embodied through our state, in 
our life, shall be the basis of a progress yet undreamed 
of. When we can give up the notion of individual rights, 
we shall have taken the longest step forward m our 
political development. When we can give up the idea 
of national rights — hut it is too soon to talk ot that yet. 





XVII 

DEMOCRACY NOT THE MAJORITY: OCR POLITICAL FALLACY 

I F many people have defined democracy as liberty 
and equal rights, others have defined it, as "the 
ascendancy of numbers," as "majority rule.” Both 
these definitions are particularistic. Democracy means 
the will of the whole, hut the will of the whole is not 
necessarily represented by the majority, nor by a two- 
thirds or three-quarters vote, nor even by a unanimous 
vote; majority rule is democratic when it is approaching 
not a unanimous but an integrated will. We have seen 
that the adding of similarities does not. produce the 
social consciousness; in the same way the adding of 
similar votes does not give us the political will. We 
have seen that society is not an aggregation of units, of 
men considered one by one; therefore we understand 
that the will of the state is not discovered by counting. 1 
This means a new conception of polities it means that 
the organization of men in small, local groups must be 
the next form which democracy takes. Here the need 
and will of every man and woman can appear and mingle 
with the needs and wills of all to produce an all-will. 
Thus will he abolished the reign of numlicrs. 

A crude view of democracy says that when the work- 
ing-|M l ople realize their power they can have what they 
want, since, their uumlsTs being so great, they can out¬ 
vote other classes. But the reason the working-people 
have not already learned something so very obvious is 

1 Tlii* vl^w td tlwtirjmtry wm #rli ’aftfkwti by I tlilfik IiWt 
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because it is not true — we are never h be ruled by numbers 

^Moreover, a fatal defect in majority rule is that by 
its very nature it abolishes itself. Majority rule must 
inevitably become minority rule: the majority is too 
big to handle itself; it organizes itself into commi tees 
-Committee of Fifty, Fifteen, Three which in their 
turn resolve themselves into a committee o one, and 
behold — the full-fledged era of bosses is at hand, with 
the “consent of the governed” simply because the gov¬ 
erned are physically helpless to govern themselves. 
Many men want majority rule so that they can be this 
committee of one; some of our most, worthy ™ 

incipient Greek tyrants longing to give us ot their last, 

Many working-men are clamoring for majority rule, 
in industry, yet we know how often in their own orgam- 
zations the rule of the many becomes the rule of th fi w. 
If “industrial democracy” is to mean majority rule, let. 
us be warned by our experience of it m politics it 

will rend whoever dallies with it. 

Yet it will be objected, “ But what other means under 
the sun is there of finding the common will except by 
counting votes?” We see already here and there signs 
of a new method. In many committees, boards and 
commissions we see now a reluctance to turn action 
until all agree; there is a feeling that somehow, if we, 
keep at it long enough, we can unify our ideas and our 
wills, and there is also a finding that such umheatiou of 
will has value, that our work will lie vastly more ellee- 
tivc in consequence. How different from our old met km h 
when we were bent merely upon getting enough on our 
side to carry the meeting with us. Some one has said, 
“We count heads to save breaking them. We are 
beginning to see now that majority rule is only a clumsy 
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makeshift until we shall devise ways of getting at the 
genuine collective thought. Wo have to assume that we 
have this while we try to approximate it. We are not 
to circumvent the majority, hut to aim steadily at get¬ 
ting the majority will nearer and nearer to a true collec¬ 
tive will. 

This may sound absurdly unlike the world jus mainly 
constituted. Is this the way diplomats meet,? Is this 
the way competing industrial interests adjust their dif¬ 
ferences? Not yet, hut it must he. And what will help 
us more than anything else is just to get rid of the idea 
that we ever meet to get votes. The corruption in city 
councils, state legislatures, tlougress, is largely the out¬ 
come of the idea that the getting of votes is the object 
of our meeting. The present barter in votes would not 
take place if the unimportance of votes was once clearly 
seen. 

Even now so far as a majority has power it is not by 
the brute force of numbers; it is because there has been 
a certain amount of unifying; it has real power directly 
in proportion to the amount of unifying. The composi¬ 
tion of a political majority depends at present partly on 
inheritance and environment (which includes sentiment 
amt prejudice), partly on the mass-induced idea (the 
spread of thought, and feeling throughout a community 
by suggestion), and partly on some degree of integration 
of the different ideas and the different forces of that 
particular society. Its power is in proportion to the 
amount of this integration. When we use the expres¬ 
sion “artificial majority” we mean chiefly one which 
shows little integration, and we have all seen how quickly 
such majorities tend to melt away when the artificial 
stimulus of esfieeiaily magnetic leadership or of an es¬ 
pecially catchy ami jingoistic idea is withdrawn. Mont- 
over a majority meaning a prrjxmdernnce of votes ran 
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numerical and inert majority, but this minority was 
usually a majority of those who thought, on the subject 
at all. 

But all talk of majority and minority is futile. It j s 
evident that we must not consider majority versus 
minority, but only the methods by which unity is at¬ 
tained. Our fetich of majorities has held us hack, but 
most of the plans for stopping the control of majorities 
look to all kinds of bolstering up of minorities. This 
keeps majorities and minorities apart, whereas they 
have both one and only use for us their contribution 
to the all-will. Because such integration must always 
be the ideal in a democracy, we cannot be much inter¬ 
ested in those methods for giving the minority more 
power on election day. The integration must begin 
further hack in our lift* than this. 

I know a woman of small school education, hut large 
native intelligence, who spends her time between her 
family and (lit* daily laundry work she <i<«*s to support 
that family, who, when she goes to her Mothers' (Huh 
at the “School Centre" penetrates all the superficialities 
she may find there, and makes every other woman go 
home with higher standards for her home, her children 
and herself. Tim education of children, the opportuni¬ 
ties of employment for girls and hoys, sanitation, 
housing, and all the many questions which touch one’s 
everyday life tire considered in a homely way on those 
Thursday afternoons. Sometime these women will vote 
on these questions, hut a true intermingling of majority 
and minority will have taken place before election day. 

Moreover, while representation of the minority, as 
proportional representation , 1 is always an interesting 
experiment, just because it. is a method of represmta- 

1 Pmportbfifil wfmw'tttfitiim h t#? f|*r |»ut forward 

t» tlib ixwk Ikwiiwi It Ih ii Ut ull iltr 
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• ^ not a mode of association the party can circum- 

txon a ^ We ^ told that minority representation toed 
vent it. We are ioi j.,. - legislature has been 

to *e lower ^ Sds by the politi- 

completely siivert d 1 where proportional 

*-• this system has 

representation h ^ dom inant party. No 
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electoral or mere y repr £ act 0 f political life; 
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that we are truly r y we i earn to produce 

are made into the stuff of democracy. 
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DEMOCRACY NOT THE CROWD: OCR POPULAR DELUSION 

W HEN we define democracy as the “rule of 
the whole," this is usually'understood as the 
rule of all, and unless we fully understand 
the meaning of “all," we run the danger of falling a 
victim to the crowd fallacy. I he react ion to our long 
years <>f particularism, of “individual rights” and “lib¬ 
erty,” which led to special privilege and all the evils in 
its train, has brought many to the worship of the crowd. 
Walt Whitman sang of men “on masse." Many of our 
recent essayists and |loots and novelists idealise the 
crowd. Miss Jane Harrison in her delightful volume, 
“Alpha and Omega," says, "Human life is lived to the 
full only in and through the herd.” There is an in teres t- 
®8i group of young poets m I* ranee * who call themselves 
Unanimistes because they believe in the union of all, that 
an “ Altogelhemess ” is the supreme fact of life, Mr. 
Ernest Poole in “The Harbor” glorifies the erowd, and the 
New York “Tribune" said of this ltook, "'The Harbor’ 
is the first really notable novel produced by the New 
Democracy, thus identifying the new democracy with 
the crowd. Another writer, looting at our present social 

* Awn, Kotmtim unit Vitttrm- hi* the of th.vie, IloijmitiH, w i, 0 
him written “L« Vie Unnnimi*," w the most for our prtwent 

purport#, for kin m m filiiL’ily timt iff fltr hwl: 

• . # “quftU# jofo 

f<m<lro thm ton mr$m f jb* viltnj immwuitt 
ofl Ym « otoudf** 

Ham It <mr M W«*ntl» tit# wiki ox* In tint mtutk of th# mwi HviUajod (p*w 
top) prtlon of owr mm rivIU*t»l (jwhitp) nuikm* A m tn 
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ness fruitful, until we Cthing else is in- 
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the annihilation of the individual. They a re opposed 
to what, they call eolledive net ion because they say that 
this is herd action and dues not allow for individual 
initiative. We are told. “Man loses his identity j n 
crowd," “The crowd obliterates the individual mind” 
Quite true, but these writers do not see that the crowd 
is not the only form of association, that man may be¬ 
long to a group rather than to a crowd, and (hat a group 
fulfils, not wipes out his individuality. The collective 
action of the group not only allows hut consists of indi¬ 
vidual initiative, of an individual initiative that has 
learned how to he part of a collective initiative. 

Collective thought, moreover, is often called collec¬ 
tive mediocrity. But the collective thought evolved by 
the group is not collective mediocrity, < m the ( . (mtrar y 
there is always a tendency for tin* group idea to express 
the largest degree o( psychic force there is in a group 
ideally it. would always do so. Herein lies the difference 
between the group idea and tin* mass idea. When we 
hear it stated as a commonplace „f human affairs that 
combined action is less intelligent than individual action 
we must point out that it, ail depends upon whether it. is 
a crowd combination or a group combination, '['he in¬ 
sidious error that democracy means the "average” is 
at the root of much of our current thought. 

I he confusion of democratic rule and mass rule, the 
identification of the people with the crowd, has led many 
people to denounce democracy. One writer, thinking 
the collective man and the crowd man the same, con¬ 
demns democracy because of* his condemnation of the 
crowd man. Another sjieaks of “the crowd-mind or 
the state,” and therefore abandons the state. All 
these writers think that the more democracy, the more 
complete the control of the crowd. Our faith in de¬ 
mocracy means a profound belief that this need not Ik) 
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tme. Moreover this idea that the crowd man must 
necessarily be the unit, of democracy has led many to 
nmiose universal suffrage because they have seen it, as 
a P particularist, suffrage, giving equal value, they say, 
to die enlightened and the unenlightened. I rue democ¬ 
racy frees us from such pnrticulanst point ot vw w- R is 
the group man, not the crowd man, who must he the uni. 

The philosophy of the all is supposed, by its advo¬ 
cates to he opposed to the philosophy ol the individual, 
but it ‘is interesting to notice that the crowd 
the particularistic theory rest, on the same f aline y, name I h 
looking on individuals one hy one: the crowd doctrine 
is an attempt, to unite merhanieally the isolated indi¬ 
viduals we have so ardently believed in. Ibis is the 
danger of the crowd. The crowd idea of sovereignty is 
thoroughly atomistic*. This is sometime** calledjm era 
of crowds, sometimes an era of individuals, mull ap¬ 
parent opposition of judgment need not contuse us, the 
crowd spirit, and the* particularistic' spirit are the* same, 
that spirit will continue to corrupt polities and disrupt 
society until we replace it hy the group spirit. 

Tho crowd theory, like- the particulanst doctrine, ha. 
been strengthened hy the upholders » the mutation 
theory of society. Many of our political as well as our 
sociological writers have- seem life* as some exceptumu 
individual suggesting and the crowd following wi hmit 
reasoning, without effort of mind or will, hveu Huge- 
hot, who did so much to set us in the right way of think¬ 
ing, overemphasizes the part of imitation. What he says 
of the “imitative part, of our natures’ is indeed true*, 
hut hy not mentioning the creative part of our natures 
more explicitly, he keeps himself in the crowd school. 

It is true that at present the jmople are to a large 
extent a mass led hy those who suggest. The suggestion 
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and imitation of sociology are the leading and following 
of politics — the leadership of t he boss and the following 
of the mass. The successful politician is one who under 
stands crowds and how to dominate them. He appeals 
to the emotions, he relies on repetition, in* invents catch 
phrases. The crowd follows. As long as the corner¬ 
stone of our political philosophy is the theory that the 
individual originates and society accepts, of course anv 
man who can get the, people to "accept" will do so. 

I his is the fallacy at the foundation of our political 
structure. When we have a genuine democracy, we 
shall not have the defective political machinery of the 
present., hut some method by which people will he able 
not to accept or reject hut. to create group or whole ideas 
to produce a genuine collective will. Because W( , j iaV g 
invented some governmental machinery by which clever 
politicians can rule with the entirely artificial "assent” 
of llu ir constituencies, does not mean that, we know any¬ 
thing about democracy. 3 

It is the ignoring of the group which is retarding our 
political development. A recent writer on political 
science says that a study of the interaction between 
individual and crowd is the basis of politics, and that 
‘the will of nations or states is the sum of individual 
wills fashioned in accordance with crowd (isyehology.” 
In so far as this is true it is to be steadily opposed. Many 
writers imply that, we must either Micve in homoge¬ 
neity, similarity, uniformity (the herd, the crowd), or lt«ai 
the advantages of fellowship in order to discover and 
assert our own particularistic ideals. But our alterna¬ 
tives are not the individual and the crowd: the choice 
is not between particularism with all its separatist ten¬ 
dencies, anti the crowd with its levelling, its mediocrity, 
its sameness, perhaps even its hysteria; there is the 
neglected group. Democracy will not succeed until 
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assemblages of people are governed consciously and de¬ 
liberately by group laws. We read, “No idea can con¬ 
quer until a crowd has inscribed it on its banner.” I 
should say, “No idea can finally conquer which has not 
been created by those people who inscribe it on their 
banner.” The triumph of ideas will never come by 
crowds. Union, not hypnotism, is the law of develop¬ 
ment. There can be no real spiritual unity in the mass 
life, only in the group life. 

Whether the people of America shall be a crowd, under 
the laws of suggestion and imitation, or follow the laws 
of the group, is the underlying problem of to-day. 

The promise for the future is that there now is in 
associations of men an increasing tendency for the laws 
of the group rather than the laws of the crowd to govern. 
Our most essential duty to the future is to sets that, that 
tendency prevail. As we increase the conscious func¬ 
tioning of the group we shall inevitably have less and 
less of the unconscious response, chauvinists will lose 
their job, and party bosses will have to change their 
tactics. People us a mutter of fact are not. as suggest¬ 
ible as formerly. Men are reading more widely and they 
are following less blindly what, they read. 

This largely increased reading, tint* to reduction in 
price, spread of railroads, rural delivery, and lessening 
hours of industry, is often spoken of as making men more 
alike in their views, 'rank' spoke* of the “publie,” which 
he defined as the people sitting at. home reading news¬ 
papers, as a mental collectivity because of this supposed 
tendency. Christensen confirms this when he says that 
the people reading the newspapers are “a scattered 
crowd.” The usually accepted opinion is that the daily 
press is making us more and more, into crowds, hut that 
is not my experience. A man with his daily paper may 
be obeying the group law or the crowd law its he unites 
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his own thoughts with Hie thoughts of others or as he 
is merely amenable to suggestion from others, and it 
seems to me we see a good deal of the former process. 
The newspaper brings home to us vividly what others 
are feeling and thinking, it offers many suggestions; 
we see less and less tendency to “swallow these whole,” 
the colloquial counterpart of the technical “imitation.” 
These suggestions arc freely criticized, readers do a 
good deal of thinking ami the results are fairly rational. 
The reader more and more I believe is selecting, is unify¬ 
ing difference. The result of all this is that men's minds 
are becoming more plastic, that they are deciding less 
by prejudice anti hypnotism and more by judgment. And 
it must be remembered that a man is not. necessarily 
a more developed person because lit* rejects his news¬ 
paper’s theories than if he accepts them: the developed 
man is the group man and the group man neither accepts 
nor rejects, but joins his own thought with that of all he 
reads to make new thought. The group man is never 
sterile, he always brings forth. 1 

Democracy can never mean the domination of the 
crowd. Th<“ helter-skelter strivings of an endless num¬ 
ber of social atoms can never give us a fair and ordered 
world. It may be true that we have lived under the 
domination either of individuals or of crowds up to the 
present time, hut now is the moment when this must, he 
deliberately challenged. The party boss must go, the 

1 Other mtulm of the Iirmiwfl muting of nrwnjtitf^ri nml tm%nmm 
mm that htrgo <ptr4hiw iirr timing out imi.il iitfrmti il iitul thin very 
miirkwi in the muritr) ), n«4 flit 4 eoormoin mwmnt of fmWkfty mm 
given everything fitnh n rlniiinrl to the fitihlr through the jinvei, Tlii 

r«?|K>rin of mmmimttm, like the iifiifibtfhtl lidotimn Onmmmtm, the 
surveys like the Httohurgh Survey, tin* retort 1 * of likn 

the Eunw4l Huge, the rejtorM of the rnjmiiy itrmwhig human of mnenrch* 
like the New York lltimnn nil tint! their way to in through 

the oolttmxw of our ihnly or weakly or monthly. Therefore we have more 
matertol on which to fount I tmlivitluol thinking. 
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wise men chosen by the reform associations must go, 
the crowd must be abandoned. The idea of the All has 
gripped us — but the idea has not been made workable, 
we have yet to find the way. We have said, “The people, 
must rule.” We now ask, “How are they to rule?” It 
is the technique of democracy which we are seeking. We 
shall find it in group organization., 
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D VMi M :H \( ',V i.H the rule of uu interacting, inter- 
jiermentmg whole. The present advocates of 
democracy have, therefore, little kinship with 
thine anient writers of the jinst who when they said they 
1 1 » lie veil in the {ample were thinking of working-men 
only. ,\ man said to me onee, **l am very democratic, 

I thoroughly enjoy a good talk with a working-man.” 
W hat in the workl has that to do with democracy? 

1 timocracy is faith hi humanity, not faith in “poor” 
people or "ignorant" people, hut faith in every living 
.uni. Democracy does not enthrone the working-man, 
it has nothing to do with .sympathy for the “lower 
i !a;^c, h"; the champion* of demoerary are not looking 
down to rai*e any one up, they reeogni/.e that all men 
nnt .t face eaeh other squarely with the knowledge that 
th** giveamdfuke between them is to he equal. 

The enthusiast* of democracy Uv-duy are thorn* who 
have caught sight of a great spiritual unity which is 
(.opiated hy the most vital trend in philosophical 
thought and hy the latest biologists and social psy- 
ihotogia.n. It is, above all, what we have learnt of the 
p-.y* hind processes of meaieiation which makes us be- 
Hr vc in democracy. Democracy is every one building 
the single life, not my life and other*, not, the individual 
and the state, but my life Imund up with others, the mdi- 
vidual which is the state, the state which is the indi¬ 
vidual "When a man’s eye shall be single” — do we 
quite know yet what that meiiitH? Democracy is the 
fullest possible acceptance of the single life. 
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Thus democracy, although often considered a centrif¬ 
ugal tendency, is rather a centripetal force. Democracy 
is not a spreading out: it is not the extension ol the 
suffrage — its merely external aspect, it is a drawing 
together; it is the imperative call for the. tacking parts 
of self. It. is the finding of the one will to which the will 
of every single man anil woman must contribute. Wo 
want women to vote not that the suffrage may he ex¬ 
tended to women but that women may 1 m* included in 
the suffrage: we want what, they may have to add to 
the whole. Democracy is an infinitely including spirit. 
We have an instinct for democracy because we have an 
instinct for wholeness; we get wholeness only through 
reciprocal relations, through infinitely expanding recipro¬ 
cal relations. Democracy is really neither extending nor 
including merely, but creating wholes. 

This is the primitive urge of all life, a Ins is the true, 
nature of man. Democracy must, find a form of govern¬ 
ment that is suited to the nature of man and which will 
express that nature in its manifold relations. Or rather 
democracy is the self-creating process of life appearing 
as the true nature of man, and through the activity of 
man projecting itself into the visible world in fitting form 
so that its essential oneness will declare itself. 1 )emoeraey 
then is not an end, we must lie, weaving all the. time, the 
web of democracy. 

The idea of democracy as representing flic all-will 
gives us a new idea of aristocracy. We believe in the 
few but not as opposed to the many, only as included in 
all. This makes a tremendous change in political thought,. 
We believe in the influence of the good and the wise, hut 
they must exert their influence within the social proem; 
it must be by action and reaction, it must be by a subtle 
permeation, it must, be through the sporting instinct to 
take back the ball which one has thrown. The wise can 
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never help us by standing on one side and trying to get 
their wisdom across to the unwise. The unwise can 
never help us (what has often been considered the most 
they could do for the world) by a passive willingness for 
the wise to impose their wisdom upon them. We need 
the intermingling of all in the social process. We need 
our imperfections as well as our perfections. So we offer 
what we have -our unwisdom, our imperfections — on 
the altar of the social process, and it is only by this sexual 
process that the wonderful transmutation ran take, place 
which makes of them the very stuff of which the Perfect 
Society is to he made. Imperfection meets imperfec¬ 
tion, or imperfection meets perfection; it is the process 
which purities, not the “influence" of the perfect on the 
imjK'rfeet. This is what faith in democracy means. 
Moreover, then* is the ignorance of the ignorant, anti the 
ignorance of the wist*; there is the wisdom of the wise 
anti the wisdom of the ignorant. Both kinds of igno¬ 
rance have to he overcome, one as much as the other; 
both kinds of wisdom have to prevail, one as much as 
the other. 

In short, there is not a static world for tin* wist* to 
influence. This truth is the blow to the old aristocracy. 
But we need the wise within this living, moving whole, 
this never-ceasing action anti interaction, anti this truth 
is the basis of our new conception of aristocracy. 
Democracy is not opposed to aristocracy it, includes 
aristocracy. 

As biology show’s us nature evolving by the power 
within itself, so social jtsychoiogy shows us society evolv¬ 
ing by the power of its twit inner forces, of all its inner 
forces. There is no passive material within it to be 
guided by a few. There is no dead material in a true 
democracy. 

When people see the confusion of our present life, its 
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formlessness and planlessness, the servile following of 
SlX the ignorance of the average man 
f , J, P, his bmoranee, the insigniUeance of he col- 
frRve hfe its blindness and its hopelessness, they say 
W do not believe it, democracy. But this is not democ- 
th Y The so-called evils of democracy favoritism, 
racy. lhc , h0 f 1 i' 1, Jir( , the evils of our lack of 

system and of the abuses which 

t“;: has iJU» i" to - m 

T"" M ar« on trial. Wn 

often snul, 1ml i .» w« '» «. dm.oaraaj 

i MV „ hinm constantly trying u> . 

m, ml from Uk» point of view of institutions, »,• l.nrr 

£ trim! to *o what it .»«»t tnm H«' point, ol 

Vi "ute:™Ul h. matin iiirt'liniiioal, our.nn.lmtl wttnltl ta 

onrrr>ft but. as mechanics is creature and hie Us supt 

abounding creator, such method is wholly wrong. “ < 

abound n f j u > cv ils of <lumo<Tacy w 

inore'denmemov, they usually mean that while we have 
Zie “popular” institutions, we have not, enough, and 
Tt, when vve get enough “popular” institutions, our 
inadequacies will be met. But. no torm is go mg to lulhl 
lulls. This is important to remember just now. 
with all the agitation lor * democratic umliti, 
cannot establish democratic control by legislation: it 
fa not. (InmiKTalin oonlrol In allow Ilia pnnpln P. a»»™ 
to or refuse a war decided on by diplomats; tli tt * <»>»> 
one way to get democratic control by people learning 
how to evolve collective ideas. The essence ol democ¬ 
rat. Y is not in institutions, is not even m hrotheihow , 
it is in that organizing of men which makes most sure, 
nidst perfect, the bringing forth of the common idem 
Democracy has one task only to free the exeat i ve spuit 

of man. This is <lone through group organization. 
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are sometimes told that, democracy is an attitude and 
must grow up in the hearts of men. But this is not 
enough. Democracy is a method, a scientific technique 
of evolving the will of the people. For this reason the 
study of group psychology is a necessary preliminary to 
the study of democracy. Neither party bosses nor un¬ 
scrupulous capitalists are our undoing, hut our own lack 
of knowing how to do things together. 

The startling truth that the war is bringing home to 
many ot us is that unity must be something more than 
lit sentiment* it must lie nn neltnil system of or|^miiz*i- 
tion. We are now beginning to see that if you want the 
fruits of unity, you must hair unity, a real unitv a 
cooperative collectivism. Fnily is neither a sentiment 
nor an intellectual conception, it is a psychological process 
produced by actual psychic interaction. 

How shall we gain a practical understanding of this 
essential unity of muni 1 By practising it with the first 
person we meet; by approaching every man with the 
consciousness of the complexity of his needs, of die vast¬ 
ness of his powers. Much is written of the power of 
histoiy and tradition in giving unity to a community 
or nation. This has been overemphasized. If this were 
the only way of getting unity, there would he little hope 
for th<* futuie in America, where we have to make a unity 
of people with widely differing traditions, and little hope 
for the future in Europe where jieacc is unthinkable un¬ 
less the past can be forgotten and new ties made on the 
basis of mutual understanding and mutual obligation. 
Io have democracy we must live it. day by day. De¬ 
mocracy is the actual commingling of men in order 
that each shall have continuous access to the needs and 
the wants of others. Democracy is not a form of govern¬ 
ment, the democratic soul is Imrn within the group and 
then it develops its own forms. 
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Democracy then is a great spiritual force evolving 
itself from men, utilizing each, completing his incom¬ 
pleteness by weaving together all in the many-membered 
community life which is the true Tlieophany. I he world 
to-day is growing more spiritual, and t say this not. m 
spite of the Great War, but, because ot all this war has 
shown us of the inner forces bursting lortli in tuller and 
fuller expression. The Great War has been the Great 
Call to humanity anti humanity is answering. It is break¬ 
ing down the. ramparts to free the way lor the- entrance 
of a larger spirit which is to fill every single being by 
interflowing between them all. France, England, Aintir- 
i ca —how the beacon lights flash from one to the other 
-the program of the British Labor Party, the speeches 
of our American President, the news of the indomitable 
courage of France - these are like the fires in Europe, on 
St. John’s Eve, which flash their signals from lull-top to 
hill-top. Even the school children of France and Amer¬ 
ica write letters to each other. American men and 
women are working for the reconstruction of Fmnc.e as 
they would work for the reconstruction of their own 
homes — and all this because we are all sharing the 
same hope. A new faith is in our hearts. I he Great 
War is the herald of another world for men. lhe com¬ 
ing of democracy is the spiritual rebirth. We have 
been told that our physical birth and life art*, not all, that 
we are to he born again of water and the spirit. Not in¬ 
deed ot water and spirit, but of hlatnl and spirit., are the 
warring children of men, a groaning, growing humanity, 
coming to the Great Rebirth. 
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T HE two problems of democracy to-day are: (1) 
how to make flu* individual politically effec¬ 
tive, and (2) how to give practical force to 
social policies. Both of these mean that the individual 
is at, last recognized in political life. The history of 
democracy has lieen the history of the steady growth 
towards individualism. The hope of democracy rests 
on the individual. It is all one whether we say that, 
democracy is the development of the social consciousness, 
or that, democracy is the development of individualism; 
until we have heroine in some degree socially conscious 
we shall not realize the value of the individual. It is not 
insignificant, that a marked increase in the appreciation 
of social values has gone hand in hand with a growing 
recognition of the individual. 

From the Middle Ages the appreciation of the individual 
has steadily grown. The Heformatiun in the sixteenth 
century was an individualistic movement. The apotheo¬ 
sis of the individual, however, soon led us astray, involv¬ 
ing as it did an entirely erroneous notion of the relation 
of the individual to society, and gave us the false political 
philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Men thought, of individuals as separate and then hail to in¬ 
vent fictions to join them, hence the social contract fiction. 
The social contract theory was based on the idea of the 
state as an aggregate of units; it therefore followed that 
the rights of those units must he muiuiained. Thus indi¬ 
vidual rights became a kind of contractual rights. And 
during the nineteenth century, fostered by Bentham’s 
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ideas of individual happiness, by the laissofaire of the 
Manchester school and the new industrial ordei, by 11a- 
fert tenccrl intentions of the recent additions to 
Sogfoal luowkdr. b, Mill-ou;.. a,e ,Un-Inn,- ,, m, - 
vidual rights” became more iirmly entrenehul. Cm 
Ant interference was strenuously resisted, individual 
of our <lesire, “individual” co.npeU- 

toll the siirvivnl el' the l',U«l lh<- a,-.',v,hl« nn-lhml 
nf nroeress. The title of Herbert Spencer s book,_ l ho 
M^n versus the Stale,” implies the whole oi tins talso 
ntitie'll nhilosopliv built on an unrelated individual. 

P But dirlng the hitter purl nt Ihe niiirlcenlh ,-entury 
thiri begun U, grow up, largely ul. hint Ihmugh the in- 
fluenee of T. H. Green, inllueneed m his turn by hunt. 
Id mil, m. enlirely differ,-„l. theory of Ihe state. 
Tlie slate was now not to he sulsmlinaU- to 1 
ilal but it was to be the rullilmenl ol the mihvuhml. 
Man Ins to get his rights an, I his liberty iron, member- 
ship in society. Green hud at own* a large mlluenee on 
die political thought of England and 

ally with Other intluenees, upon practical po das 11» 
growing recognition of the right ami duty ol he state to 
foster the life of its members, so clearly anil unequno- 
callY expressed in the social legislation ofJJoyd George, 
wo see as early us the Education Act. of 1870, the fruutory 
Act of 1878 (which systematized and extended previou. 
Factory Acts), and the various mini's anil collieries acts 

f ”l do not’ mean to imply that, the growing act ivity of the 
state was due entirely or mainly to the change o theory 
in regard to the individual and the slate; when the 
disastrous results of hix*ez-f<tire were seen, then peo t , e 
demanded state regulation of industry. I henry and pia<> 
tioe have acted and reacted on each other. . ome m e 
must trace for us, step by step, tin- interact. on ol theory 
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anti practice in regard to the individual and life rdation 
tostieiety, trom the Middle Ages down to the present dav 1 
W hut has Ihh'u the treat! of our development in Ajmer 
ien? Particularism wan at its zenith when our govern' 
men! wan founded. Our growth has been away from 
particularism unit towards a true individualism.* 

It is usual to say that the framers of our etmst.it.utkm 
wvrt> individualists and gave to our government, an indi¬ 
vidualists turn. We uuwt examine this. They did safe¬ 
guard and proteet the individual in his life and property 
they did make the hills of rights an authoritative mil 
of our constitutions, they did make it possible for indi¬ 
viduals to aggrandize themselves at the expense of so¬ 
ciety, their ideal of justice was indeed of individual not 
of social justice. And yet all this was negative. The 
individual was given no large positive fund ion. The 
individual was feared and susjWHlcd. Our early con¬ 
stitutions showed no faith in men: the Massachusetts 
constitution expressly stated that if was not a govern¬ 
ment of men. The law of the land was embodied in 
written documents with great diUk-nlty of amendment 
just because the {ample were not trusted. As we look at 
the crudities of the Declaration of Indejiendenee, as we 
examine our aristocrat »e state const it ut huts, as we study 
our n*str»rted federal constitution, as we read the bor¬ 
rows! philosophy of our early stafi*smen, we Nee very 
little indication of modem democracy with its sphmdid 
faith in man, hut a tendency towards aristocracy and a 
lack of real individualism on every side. 

To to? sure it was at the same time true that the gov¬ 
ernment was given no positive power. Every one was 

1 Kim the development «f ttm rWntinn of imtivbtuittixtio th«>ri«s to 
the riw nnd dreline of tin* <lm*triw« re^runUntr the iwtioiml »tnt«. 

I an not wish, however, to minimi/* tb« truly tlrmomtlc rnturo of 
our Incut iiuttituthm*. 
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thoroughly frightened of St- 

on status and rcsu '' Ihercfore it was su equipped as 
ecutive power power was 

to be “X ( -™r s wlre given power over the legisla- 

feared, so tht cot 1 , . , or invalid; 

tores, were allowed to decline U« • * Congress 

the national government, was f te(l 

was given only certain fb« will 

because no man and no 1 • ’ . |7<i0, because no 

to act could not be a moUv< of <mr 

embodiment o( the vu ' v “ . ' * ’ ^j U( j () f -vv ill which 

constitutions could not conu SUSI) i c ion not trust, 

could be •»* The gov- 

were the foundation , formative, function, it 

eminent, had, t.herefoi , ‘ * power. A.* the 

did not look upon itsdt us■ <‘ i„ • } wnl W1W to 

individual was U.I-^ ^ t^partof the eight- 
protect. MI our thmk g ■ ,* „ WMlk (.overn- 

•" *u« "“ r -K-lualisu..; 

m Ru’t our "overnment as imagined by its founders did 
not work.® *Our system of checks and balances gave i o 

! While it i* miR .hut there 

it iR equally true that th< r w Such tracing even in bri«*f- 

we can trace our prenent ideaa of democracy. 

eat form there in not H,men «*“«*• vwwnmt wlmae ehief function 
• btwamfl at <m<;e a.ate right*, were nut 

waa to tm that individual right• , 1i • w itl, nil thmr nepara- 

invaded, waa hardly ndequa e • n Y t i 4 ,v«loping eontinent. Our 

tint instincts, or to meet the need* of. mp«Uy<h « ^ 0(lWwl by 

national government nt once n ^ t authority for which could lie 

Hamilton it aiwumed ^instructive P« ^ «f it* term*, 

found In the constitution only hy a ” , dLml i „ | W T ,» i n 1803 , it seemed 

When Joffmon, an government as waa nt find conceived 

plain that no auch reatneted national govcmuicn 

could poaaibly work. 
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real power to any department. Above all there was no 
way of fixing responsibility. A eoudition of ehaos was 
the result. Such complicated machinery was almost 
unworkable; there was no way of getting anything done 
under our official system. Moreover, the individual was 
not satisfied with his function of being protected he 
wanted an actual share in the government. Therefore 
an extra-official system was adopted, the party organiza¬ 
tion. The two chief reasons for this adoption were: 

(1) to give, the individual some share in government, 

(2) to give the government a chance to carry out definite 
policies, to provide some kind of a unifying power. 

What effect has party organization had on the indi¬ 
vidual and on government ? The domination of the party 
gives no real opportunity to the individual: originality 
is crushed; the aim of all party organization is to turn 
out a well-running voting machine. The party is not in¬ 
terested in men but in voters an entirely different 
matter. Party organization created artificial majorities, 
but gave to the individual little power in or connection 
with government. I he basic weakness of party organi¬ 
zation is that the individual gets his significance only 
through majorities. Any method which looks to the ful¬ 
filment of the individual through the domination of 
majorities is necessarily not only partial but false. The. 
present demand that the nation shall have the full power 
of the individual is the heaviest blow that party organi¬ 
zation has ever received. 

Now consider, on the other hand, what party organiza¬ 
tion has done for the government. The {xiwers of gov¬ 
ernment moved steadily to political bosses and business 
corporations. Boss-rule, party domination and com¬ 
binations of capita! filled in the gups in the system of 
government we inaugurated in the eighteenth century. 
The marriage of business and polities, while it has been 
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the chief factor in entrenching the party system, was the 
* oiti or rather it was the outooxue of 

the various uu , - w ; t h its control ol poll- 

JJ? e^Xm°',t inevitable; m> l“«' •»> 

SIX «!«,»««<o« T .-i. 

mcni. of a vast, untouched comment l he u M '» ‘ 

Juiv Irralia.- for itself eslra-lctiul methods. 

„„,i nnlitic-il oractice which subverts all oui • < •• 

Theoretically the people !■«'•<■ H- I”'""- >' 1 “ 

government, is the primaries, the w ’“ vwlt ““f’ tl “ 
cuses Officials hold from the party. I arty politics 
became corrupt because party government, was imspon- 
^,vl,nenU The insidious power ot the nuielnne 

.,‘r* 

Americans are prone to cheat, because they want U* get 
the better of their fellows, because their greed is mordi- 

cate, thair ambition domincerim;. ■" X‘Xt'X 

been to blame, but our whole system. It is thi sy. . 
which must be (Ranged. Our eonstitut.ions and lawn 
made possible the development of lag business m 
courts were not “bought" by big business, but l^al 
decision and business practice wen* formed by the. same 

inheritunnn and tradition. Thu |^ . 

will accomplish the results we wish, but Uu nation viC 
acceptance, through all classes and all interests, ol a 
different point of view. 

The next step was the wave of reform that swq • - 

(ho country. The motive was evnellmt; «> me 
poor. The method was poor because the same mi tlnl 
was adopted which these reform movements were organ- 
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ized to fight, one based on pure crowd philosophy Tt 

tZ CaS ° The trouble'was 

that the reformers did not see accurately what thov 

were fighting; they were fighting essentially the no/ 
recognition of the individual, but they did not, see thh 
so they went on basing all their own work on the 
non-appreciation of men. Their essential weakness w/ 
the weakness ot the party machine - all their efforts were 
turned to the voter not the man. Their triumphs 
were always the triumphs of the polk Their methods 
were principally three: change in the forms 
ment (charters, etc.), the nomination of “good" men to 

the/ UIU < ' Xhortat,<m ( ° ill,iuc< ‘ “ lh< ‘ Pt'oplo” «, dvaL 

The idea of “good” men in office was the fetich of 
many reform associations. They thought that their job 
was to find three or four “good” men and then one/ a 
year to hypnotize ,he electorate to “do their <ln| Y ” nd 
put these men into office, and them all would go well f 
before another year three or four more good men could 
b( found. What a futile and childish idea which leaves 
out of account the whole body of citizenship ! It is only 
irougi this mam body of citizenship that, we can have 
a decent government and a sound social life. That is 
a other words, it is only by a genuine appreciation of 

cl l b t/ ref n *»ro 

tZ , r? m T m ' Ut r Uh s ‘ n * ,,ff,h im<l construe- 

tive power. I he wide-spread fallacy that good offici ds 

of a ouV‘fr °L* Wty lS , ° U<> whlVh ,iVh *“• ,h <‘ root of much 
of our thinking and insidiously works to ruin our best 

Z ! r If" 18 - < '' I,ra ‘ mli “« r y Mice 

kv ‘W p»bi. w lift,, it 1* mm . 

posed of an entire atizenslup educated and responsible. 
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This the reform associations now recognize, in some 

cases partially, in some cases fully. The good govern¬ 
ment association of Unlay has a truer idea ol us luuc- 
tion. The campaign for the election of city oflicmls is 
used as a means of educating the mass ol citizens: be¬ 
sides the investigation and publication of facts, there 
is often a clear showing of the aims ol government, and 
an enlightening discussion ol method. Such associations 
have always considered the interests of the city as a 
whole; they have not appealed, like the party organiza¬ 
tions, to local sentiment. 

I have spoken of the relation of the reform movement 
of the last of the nineteenth century to the body of citi- 
zensliip. What was its relation to government? The 
same spirit applied to government meant patching, 
mending, restraining, but it did not mean constructive 
work, it had not a formative effect on our institutions. 
Against any institution that has to be guarded every 
moment lest it do evil, there is a strong a priori argument 
that it should not exist. This until recently has not been 
sulliciently taken into account. Now, however, in the 
beginning of the twentieth century, we see many evi¬ 
dences that the old era of restraint is over and the con¬ 
structive period of reform begun. We see it, fur instance, 
in our Bureaus of Municipal Research; we see it in the 
more progressive sections of our state constitutional 
conventions. But the chief error of the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury reformers was not that they were reactionary, nor 
that they were timid, nor that they were insincere, nor 
that they were hedgers. They were wanting in neither 
sincerity nor courage. Their error was simply that they 
did not appreciate the value of the individual. Individu¬ 
alism instead of being something we are getting away 
from, is something we. are just catching sight of. 

And if our institutions were founded on a false politi- 
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cal philosophy which taught “individual rights,” dig. 
torted ideas of liberty and equality, and thought of map 
versus the state, if our political development was influ¬ 
enced by a false social psychology which saw the people 
as a crowd and gave them first to the party bosses and 
next to the social reformers, our whole material develop¬ 
ment was dominated by a falsi 1 economic philosophy 
which saw the greatest good of all obtained by each 
following his own good in his own way. Thus did not 
mean the development, of individuals but. the ((rushing 
of individuals - of all but a few. The Manchester 
school of economics, which was hound to flourish exten¬ 
sively under American conditions, combined with a 
narrow legal point of view, which for a hundred years 
interpreted our constitutions in accordance with an 
antiquated philosophy and a false psychology, to make 
particularism the dominant, note in American life. 

The central point of our particularism was the idea of 
being let alone. First, the indundutd was to be let. alone, 
the pioneer on his reclaimed land or t he pioneer of indus¬ 
try. But when men saw that their gains would be greater 
by some sort of combination, then the Iru.sts were to be 
let alone — freedom of contract was called lilierty! 
Our courts, completely saturated with this philosophy, 
let the trusts alone. The interpretations of our courts, 
our corrupt party organization, our institutions and our 
social philosophy, hastened and entrenched the monopo¬ 
listic age. Natural rights meant property rights. The 
power of single men or single corporations at. the end 
of the nineteenth century marked the height, of our par¬ 
ticularism, of our subordination of tin* stub? to single 
members. They were like pille <k foie grm made by the 
enlargement of the goose’s liver. It is usual to disregard 
the goose. The result of our false individualism has 
been non-conservation of our national resources, ex- 
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ploitation of labor, and political corruption. We see 
the direct outcome in our slums, our unregulated indus¬ 
tries, our “industrial unrest,” etc. 

But egotism, materialism, anarchy arc not true indi¬ 
vidualism. To-day, however, wo have many evidences 
of the steadily increasing appreciation of the individual 
and a true understanding of his place in society, his rela¬ 
tion to the state. Chief among these are: (1) the move¬ 
ment towards industrial democracy, (2) the woman 
movement, (3) the increase of direct government, and 
(4) the introduction of social programs into party 
platforms. Those are parallel developments from the 
same root. What we have awakened to now is the im¬ 
portance of every single man. 

The first, the trend Inwards industrial democracy, will, 
in its relation to the new stall*, he considered later. The 
second, the woman movement, belongs to the past rather 
than to the present. Its culmination has overrun the cen¬ 
tury mark and makes what, is really a nineteenth-century 
movement seem as if it belonged to the twentieth. It 
belongs to the past, because it is merely the end of the 
movement for the extension of t he suflrage. Our suflragc 
rested originally in many stales cm property distinctions; 
in New Hampshire there* was a religious and property 
qualification, * - only Protestant, tax-payers could vote. 
Gradually it. became manhood suffrage*, then the immi¬ 
grants weirei aelmitteief, later the* ne*gre>e*s, them (lolorudo 
opened its suffrage tei women, and ne>w in thirteen states 
wemven have the full suffrage!. The* caserne*; etf the*, woman 
movement is not (hat wemiem as wemiem should have the; 
vote, hut that, wemiem as inelivieluals simulel have; the 
vote. There is a funelamemtal distinction here. 

The third anel fourth inelicatiems e>f the growth of 
democracy, or the increase e>f individualism (1 spetuk of 
these always as synonymous) • • the tendency towards 
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more and more direct government anti the introduction 
of social programs into party platforms — will be con¬ 
sidered in the next chapter together with a third tendency 
in American polities which is hound up with these two- 
I refer to the increase of administrative responsibility. 

Hie theory of government based on individual rights 
no longer has a place in modern political theory; it no 
longer guides us entirely in legislation hut hits yielded 
largely to a truer practice; yet it still occupies a large 
place in current thought, in the speeches of our practical 
politicians, in our institutions of government, and in 
America in our law court decisions. This being so it is 
important for us to look for the reasons. First, there 
are of course always many people who trail along be¬ 
hind. Secondly, partly through the influence of Green 
and Bosanquet, the idea of contract has been slowly 
fading away, and many people have lieen frightened at 
its disappearance because Hegelianism, even in the modi¬ 
fied form in which it appears in English theory, seems to 
enthrone the state and override the individual. 1 Third, 
the large influence which Tarde, Le Bon, and their fol¬ 
lowers have hud upon us with their suggestion and im¬ 
itation theories of society - theories based on a pure 
particularism. The development of social and political 
organization hits been greatly retarded hy this school 
of sociology. Fourth, our economic development is still 
associated in the minds of many with the theories of indi¬ 
vidual rights. 

A more penetrating analysis of society during recent 
years, however, has uncovered the true conception of in¬ 
dividualism hidden from the. first within the “individual¬ 
istic” movement. All through history we see the hading 

* Thew* English writm to whom our tfebt is w« forgo urn not nwjwiuu- 
ble for thin, hut their mkintorj»n»tm. 
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out for the individual; there are all the false trails 
followed and there are the real steps taken. The false 
trails led to the individual rights of polities, the laissez- 
faire of economics and our whole false particularism. 
The real steps have culminated in our ideas of to-day. 
To substitute' for the fictitious democracy of equal rights 
and “consent of the governed,” the living democracy of 
a united, responsible people is the task of the twentieth 
century. We seek now the method. 





XXI 

AFTER DIRECT GOVERNMENT — WHAT ? 

W E have outgrown our political system. We 
must face this frankly. We had, first, gov¬ 
ernment by law, 1 second, government by 
parties and big business, and all the time some sort of 
fiction of the “consent of the governed” which we said 
meant democracy. But we have never had government 
by the people. The third step is to be the development 
of machinery by which the fundamental ideas of the 
people can be got at and embodied; further, by which 
we can grow fundamental ideas; further still, by which 
we can prepare the soil in which fundamental ideas can 
grow. Direct government will we hope lead to this step, 
but it cannot alone do this. How then shall it be sup¬ 
plemented? Let us look at the movement for direct gov¬ 
ernment with two others closely connected with it—the 
concentration of administrative responsibility and the 
increase of social legislation — three movements which 
are making an enormous change in American political life. 
Then let us see if we can discover what idea it is necessary 
to add to those involved in these three movements, in other 
words what new principle is needed in modern politics. 

We are at present trying to secure (1) a more efficient 
government, and (2) a real not a nominal control of gov¬ 
ernment by the people. The tendency to transfer power 
to the American citizenship, and the tendency towards 
efficient government by the employment of experts and 

1 With the executive and legislative limi ted in their powers, the de¬ 
cisions of the courts gradually came, especially as they developed con¬ 
structive powers, to be a body of law which guided the American people. 
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the concentration of administrative authority are work¬ 
ing side by side in American political life to-day. these 
Z tendencies are not opposed, and d the mam thesis 
of this book has been proved, it is undeislood by this 
time why they arc not opposed. Democracy l have said 
Zt mdithetlal to aristocracy, but inehules aristocnmy 
And it does not include it accidental y, as it- weu, but 
aristocracy is a necessary part oi democracy, there¬ 
fore administrative responsibility and expert service arc, 
as necessary a part, of genuine democracy as popular 
control is a necessary accompaniment ol administrative 
responsibility. They are parallel in import mice, mmie 
writers seem to think that because we are giving so much 
nower to our executives, we must, saleguard our liberty 
by giving at the same lime ultimate authority to the 
people While this is of course so in a way, I believe a truer 
way of looking at the matter is to see centralized responsi¬ 
bility and popular eont rol, not, one dependent- < m the other, 
but both as part of the same thing our new democracy. 

Both our city and our stale governments are being 
reorganized. We have long felt that city government 
should be concentrated in the hands of a lew experts. 
The old idea that any honest cit izen was lit, lor most, pub¬ 
lic offices is rapidly disappearing. Over three hundred 
cities have adopted the commission form ol govern¬ 
ment,, and there is a growing movement, lor the city- 
manager plan. But, at the same time we must, have a 
participant electorate. We can see three stages m our 
thinking: (1) our early American democracy thought 
that public offices could be tilled by the average citizen; 
(2) our reform associations thought that the salvation 
of our cities depended on expert officials; (2) present 
thinking sees the necessity of combining expert service 
and an active electorate. 1 

t Jfof wfiyn of doing itili ws® Pitft III» 
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The increasing number of states which are holding 
or are considering holding, constitutional conventions 
for the reconstruction of state governments shows the 
wide-spread dissatisfaction with our state machinery. 
The principal object of nearly all of these conven¬ 
tions is increased eflioieney through concentration of 
responsibility. In our fear of abuse of power there has 
been no one to use power; we must, change this if we 
are to have administrative efficiency. Most of the 
schemes for a reconstruction of state governments are 
based on (1) concentration of executive leadership in 
the hands of the governor, and (2) direct responsibility 
to the electorate. The former implies appointment of 
administrative officials by the governor, an executive 
budget, and readjustment, in the relation of executive 
and legislative so that the governor can introduce and 
defend hills. The latter necessitates the ability of the 
electorate to criticize work done and plans proposed. 

Therefore the tendency towards an effective responsi¬ 
bility through the increased power of our executive 
does not mean that less is required of citizens, hut more. 
To the initiative, referendum and recall is to be added 
the general control by the people themselves of our state 
policies. Executive leadership may reduce the. power of 
legislatures, but it will increase the power of the elec¬ 
torate both directly and indirectly: indirectly by weaken¬ 
ing party organization, and directly by giving the people 
more and more control. It has been suggested, for in¬ 
stance, that, in any dispute between governor and legis¬ 
lature tin; people might he called on to decide, either 
directly by passing on the promised legislation itself, or 
by a new election. At any rate ultimate control most 
somehow be with the people. That this was not suffi¬ 
ciently provided for in the New York constitution sub- 
mitted to the voters of New York a few years ago was one 
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of the reasons for its rejection. What frightened the men 
°\ New York was undoubtedly the increased power ol the 
state administrative without any corresponding increase 
in democratic control. To iuereaseat thosame tune demo¬ 
cratic control and administrative rosiKinsibilily. while not 
Teasy thing to do. is the task of our new cons itutions 
With regard to direct government, we arc at. present 
making two mistakes: (irst, in thinking that we can get 
any benefit from it it it is operated from within Ilia pai l y 
“Initiation; • secondly, in thinking that it us merely 
torecord, that it Is based on counting, on the preponder- 

ance of votes# . . * . 

The question staring us in the face in American pi¬ 
ties to-day is-What possible good ean direct govern¬ 
ment do us if party organization remains m control i 
The movement for direct primaries, popular chmee <)f 
United States senators, presidential prunanes initiaUvo 
and referendum, the recall vie.., will bear little Irmt un < s. 
something is done at the same time to break the power 
of the party- Many people tell us that our present, 
party system, with its method of caucuses, conventions, 
bosses etc., has failed, and they are now looking to the 
direct, primary as their hope, but, the direet primary in 
itself will not free us from the tyranny ol part y m e 
Look at this much-lauded direet primary and see what 
it is actually giving us: the political machines have 
known from the beginning how to circumvent it, it o h n 
merely increases the power of the boss and at. its best 
it is accomplishing no integrating of the American people 
— the real task of democracy. No development of party 
machinery or reform of party machinery is going to give 
us the will of the people, only a new method. 

i WouRedto think frequent election* democratic. Now wo kww that 
they moan simply an increase of party influence and a deemae of ofliml 
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Moreover, merely giving more power to the people does 
not automatically reduce the hold of the party; Some 
positive measures must he taken if direct government 
is not to fail exactly as representative government has 
failed. The faith in direct government as a sure panacea 
is almost pathetic when we remember how in the past 
one stronghold after another has been captured by the 
party. Much has been written by advocates of direct 
government to show that it will destroy the arbitrary 
power of the party, destroy its relation to big busiuess 
etc., hut we see little evidence of this. We all know, and 
we can see every year if we watch the history of referen¬ 
dum votes, that the party organization is quite able 
to use “direct government ” tor its own ends. Direct 
government worked by the machine will he subject to 
much the same abuses as representative government. 
And direct and representative government cannot he 
synthesized by executive leadership alone. All that 
is said in favor of the former may be true, hut, it. ean 
never he made operative unless we are able to find some 
way of breaking the power of the machine. Direct 
government can be beneficial to American polities only 
if accompanied by the organization of voters in non¬ 
partisan groups for the production of common ideas 
and a collective purpose. Of itself direct government 
can never become the responsible government of a 
people. 

I have said that direct government will never succeed 
if operated from within the party organization, nor if 
it is considered, as it usually is, merely a method by which 
the people can accept or reject what is proposed to them. 
Let us now look at the second point, \V<> have seen that 
party organization does not allow group methods, that 
the party is a crowd: suggestion by the boss, imitation 
by the inana, in the rule* But, direct goverutueut &Iho 
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mav and probably will be crowd government it it is 
merely a means of counting. As far as direct government 
can be given the technique of u genuine democracy, it 
Hn advance step in political method, but the trouble 
is that many of its supporters do not see t lus muvssity 
they have given it their adherence because ot their belie 
in majority rule, in their belief that to count one and 
one and one is to get at the will ot the people. But lor 
each to couni as one means crowd rule ot eomse the 
party captures us. Yet even if it did not, we do not 
want direct government if we are to fall from party domi¬ 
nation into the tyranny of numbers. 'l hut every man 
was to count as one. was the contribution of the old psy¬ 
chology to polities; the new psychology goe« deeper and 
further, — it- teaches that each is to be the whole at one 
point. ' This changes our entire concept ion of politic. 
Voting at the polls is not to be the expression of one 
man after another. My vote should not be my freak 
will any more than it should be my adherence to party, 
but my individual expression of the common will. I he 
particularisl vote does not represent the individual will 
because the evolution of the individual will is bound up 
in a larger evolution. Therefore, my duty as a ('item 
is not exhausted by what / bring to the dale: my ted as a 
citizen is haw fully the whole ran be expressed ,n or through 


me. , 

The vote in itself does not. give us democracy -we 

have yet to learn democracy's method. We still think 
too much of the solidarity of the vote; what w« need 
is solidarity of purpose, solidarity of will. 1 <> make my 
vote a genuine part of the expression of the collective 
will is the first purpose of polities; it. is only through 
group organization that the individual learns this lesson, 
that he learns to lie an effective jiolitienl member. Iheoplo 
often ask, “Why is democracy so unprogrossive? It 
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is just because we have nut democracy in this sense. As 
long as the vote is that of isolated individuals, the ten¬ 
dency will be for us to have an unprogressive vote. This 
state of things can be remedied, first, by a different 
system of education, secondly, by giving men opportuni¬ 
ties to exercise that fundamental intermingling with 
others which is democracy. To the consideration of 
how this can be accomplished Part III is mainly directed. 

But I am making no proposal for some hard and fast 
method by which every vote shall register the will of a 
definite, fixed number of men rather than of one man. 
I am talking of a new method of living hy which the indi¬ 
vidual shall learn to be part, of social wholes, through 
which he shall express social wholes. The individual 
not the group must be the basis of organization. But 
the individual is created by many groups, his vote can¬ 
not express his relation to one group; it, must ideally, I 
have said, express the whole from his point, of view, 
actually it must express as much of the whole as the 
variety of his group life makes possible.' 

When shall we begin to understand what the ballot- 
box means in our political lib*! 1 It rmttex nothing it 
merely registers what is already created. If direct gov¬ 
ernment, is to be more than ballot-box democracy it 
must learn not to record what is on the surface, but to dig 
down underneath the surface. No “democracy” which 
is based on a preponderance of votes can ever succeed. 
The essence of democracy is an educated and responsible 
citizenship evolving common ideas and wilting its own 
social life. Hie dynamic thought is the thought, which 
represents the most complete synthms. In art the in¬ 
fluence of a school does not, depend upon the number of 
its adherents, hut upon the extent to which that school 
represents a synthesis of thought. This is exactly so in 
1 See eh. XXX, “ Political Pluralism and t’unctlonidmm." 
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politics. Direct government must create. It can do 
?his through group organization. We are at the cross¬ 
roads now: shall we give the initiative and relerendum 
to a crowd or to an interpenetrating group i 

To sum up: the corruption of politics is due largely 
to the conception of the people as a crowd, lo change 
this idea is, I believe, the first step m the reform of our 
political life. Unless this is done, before we make sweep- 
fog changes in the mechanism of government, such 
changes will not mean progress. If the people are a 
crowd capable of nothing but imitation, what is the use 
of all the direct government we are trying to ^nngabmi, 
how can a “crowd” be considered capable of political 
decisions? Direct government gives to every one the 
right to express his opinion. The question is whether 
that opinion is to be his particulanst opinion or he 
imitation of the crowd or the creation ol the group. I hi. 
party has dominated us in the past, chietly beiuu.se. we 
have truly believed the people to be a crowd. \Vhen we 
understand the law of association as the law ol psychic 
interplay, then indeed shall we be on the way towards 

the New Democracy. ...... , . , 

Direct government will not succeed if it is operate i 
through the party organization; it will not succeed even 
if separated from party control if it means the crowd m 
another guise. To be successful direct government must 
be controlled by some method not yet brought, into prac¬ 
tical politics. When we have an organized electorate, 
we shall begin to see the advantages of direct government. 


At the beginning of this chapter three closely related 
movements in American politics were mentioned. I he 
third must now be considered the introduction of 
social programs into party platforms. 

We have had three policies in legislation: (1) the 





let-alone policy, 1 (2) the regulation policy, and now (3) the 
constructive policy is just appearing. 

In order to got away from the consequences of laissez 
fairc, we adopted, at the end of the nineteenth century' 
an almost equally pernicious one, the regulation theory 
The error at the bottom of the “regulation” idea of 
government is that people may he allowed to do as they 
please (laissez-faire) until they have built up specie 
rules and privileges for themselves, and (hen they shall 
he “regulated.” The regulation theory of government 
is that wo are to give every opportunity for efficiency 
to come to the top in order that, we shall get the benefit 
of that efficiency, but at the same time our governmental 
machinery is to he such that efficiency is to he shorn of 
its power before it can do any harm a sort, of auto¬ 
matic blow-off. (Jaugc your boiler (society) at what it 
will stand without bursting, then when our ablest pimple 
get. to that point, the blow-oil will make society safe. 

But the most salient, thing about present American 
polities is that we are giving up both our let-alone and 
our regulation policies in favor of a constructive policy. 
There has been a steady and comprehensible growth of 
democracy from this point of view, that is, of the idea of 
the function of government being not merely to protect, 
to adjust, to restrain, and all the negative rest of it, hut 
that the function of government should he to build, to 
construct^ the file of its fieople. We think now that a 
constructive social policy is more democratic than the 

f r0t , < oAA >n l <>f m<!n iu t,w>ir itulivi<lua * rights and pnqierty. 
In 1800 the opposite idea prevailed, and Jefferson, not 
Hamilton, was considered the Democrat. We must rein¬ 
terpret or restate the fundamental principles of democracy. 


' iMism-fairr w.m popular when (hr* w,w g r««t numbm at imli- 

VVh,,n **“’ hunk,* nyittmi irnutu 

utnu.ru of th.w.% thwa wu» tlui ItuKtanutK of th» hmik^towu of kkm-i./Jre. 
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But why do we consider our present constructive social 
policies more democratic? Are they necessarily so? 
Has not paternalistic- Germany constructive social poli¬ 
cies for her people? Social legislation in England and 
America means an increase', of democracy because it is 
a movement which is in England and America hound 
UP -with other democratic movements. 1 In America we 
see at the same time the- trend towards (1) an increase 

of administrative responsibility, (2) an increase ol direct 

control by the people, (3) an increase ol social legislation. 
Not one of these is independent of the other two. 1 hey 
have acted and reacted on one another. Men have not 
first been given a more direct, share in government and 
then used their increased power to adopt social policies. 
The two have gone on side by side. Moreover, the 
adoption of social policies has increased the powers ol 
government and, then-fore, it has more and more come 
to be seen that popular control of government is neces¬ 
sary. At. the same time the making of campaign issues 
out of social policies has at once in itself made all the 
people more important, in polities. Or it, is equally true 
to say that, giving the people a closer share m govern¬ 
ment, means that our daily lives pass more naturally into 
the area of politics. lienee we we, from whichever point 
•we begin, that these three movements arc hound together. 

Thus in America then* is growing recognition of the 
fact that social policies arc not policies invented lor the 
good of the people, but. policies created by the people. 
The regulation theory was based on the same lallacy as 
the let-alone theory, namely, that government is some¬ 
thing external to the. structural life of the people. Gov¬ 
ernment cannot leave us alone, it, cannot, regulate us, 
it can only express us. The scope of politics should be 
our whole social life. Our present idea of an ommpres- 
* Bmdm the more obvioun ono of “immsrwd Huffrugo. 
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ent, over-active, articulate citizenship building up its own 
life within the frame of politics is the most, fruitful idea 
of modern times. 

Moreover, social legislation is an indication of the 
growth of democracy, the increase of individualism 
because it is legislation for the individual. We have 
had legislation to protect home industries, we have en¬ 
couraged agriculture, we have helped the railroads by 
concessions and land grants, but we have not until 
recently had legislation for the individual. Social legis¬ 
lation means legislation for the individual man: health 
laws, shorter hours of work, workmen’s compensation 
old age pensions, minimum wage, prevention of industrial 
accidents, prohibition of child labor, etc. Over and over 
again our social legislation is pointed to as a reaction 
against individualism. On the contrary it shows an 
increase of genuine individualism, '{'he individual has 
never been so appreciated ms in tin* awakening social 
world of to-day. 

This is not, a contradiction of what is said in chapter 
XV, that law according to its most progressive exponents 
is to serve not individuals, hut, the community; that 
modern law thinks of men not as separate individuals, 
hut, in their relation to one another. Modern law syn¬ 
thesizes tint idea of individual and community through 
its view of the social individual as the community-unit. 
Law used to he for the partieularist individual; now it 
serves the community, but the community-unit is the 
social individual. 

In our most recent books we see the expression 
“ the new individualism.” The meaning of this phrase, 
although never used by him, is clearly implied in the 
writings of Mr. Hoscoe Pound. He says ” As a social 
institution the interests with which law* is concenusi are 
s<x:ial interests, hut the chiefest of these s<s:ial interests 
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is one in the full human life of the individual/' Here i.s 
expressed the essential meaning of the new individualism 
—that it is a synthesis of individual and society. That 
the social individual, the community-unit, is hemming 
“ the individual ” for law is t he most promising sign for 
the future of political method. When Mr. Pound says 
that the line between public law and private law in 
jurisprudence is nothing more than a convenient mode 
of expression, he shows us the old eontroveisy in logoid 
to the state and the individual simply fading away. 

Social legislation, direct government, concentration of 
administrative responsibility, are then indications of tie- 
growth of democracy ? Yes, but only indications. They 
can mean an actual increase of democracy only if they 
are accompanied by tins development of those methods 
which shall make every man and his daily needs the 
basis and the substance of polities. 

















Part III 

GROUP ORGANIZATION DEMOCRACY’S 
METHOD 

i. THE NEIGHBORHOOD GROUP 
3. THE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
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neighborhood needs the basis ok POLITICS 

P OLITICS arc changing in character: shall the 
change he without, plan or method, or is this 
the guiding moment? 

We are at a critical hour in our history. We have long 
thought of politics as entirely outside our daily life 
manipulated by those set apart for the purpose. The 
methods by which the party platform is constructed are 
not those which put into it the real issues before the 
public; the tendency is to put. in what will elect candi¬ 
dates or to cover up the real issues by generalities. Hut. 
just so long as we separate polities and our daily lib*, 
just so long shall we have all our present evils. Polities 
can no longer be an extra-activity ol the American 
people, they must be a meatus of satisfying our actual 
wants. 

We are now beginning to recognize, more and more 
clearly that the work we do, the conditions of that work, 
the houses in which we live, tin* water we drink, the 
food we eat, the opportunities for bringing up our chil¬ 
dren, that in fact the whole area of our daily life should 
constitute polities. There is no line where the lile ol the 
home ends and the life of the city begins. There is no 
wall between my private life and my public lile. A man 
I know tells me that he “wouldn't, touch polities with a 
ten-foot pole,” but bow can he help touching polities? 
lie may not like the party game, hut politics shape the 
life, he leads from hour to hour. When this is once under- 
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stood no question in Itistory will seem more asto nishin g 
than the one so often reiterated in these days, “Should 
woman he given a place in polities?” Woman is in 
polities; no power under the sun can put her out. 

Polities then must, satisfy the needs of the people 
What, are the needs of the people? Nobody knows* 
We know the supposed needs of certain classes, of cer¬ 
tain “interests"; these oan never he woven into the 
needs of the people. Further hack we must go, down 
into the actual life from which all these needs spring, 
down into the daily, hourly living with all its innumer¬ 
able cross eurrents, with all its longings and heart-burn¬ 
ings, with its envies arid jealousies perhaps, with its 
unsatisfied desires, its embryouie aspirations, and its 
power, manifest or Intent, for endeavor and accomplish¬ 
ment. 'Hie needs of the people are not now articulate: 
they loom out of the darkness, vague, big, portentously 
big, but dumb because of the separation of men. To 
open up this hinterland of our life the cross currents now 
burrowing under ground must come to the surface and 
be openly acknowledged. 

We work, we spend most of our waking hours working 
for some one of whose life we know not lung, who knows 
nothing of us; we puy rent to a landlord whom we never 
set; or see only once a month, and yet our home is our 
most precious possession; we have a doctor who is with 
us in the emeial moments of birth and death, but, whom 
wt ordinarily do not meet; we buy our food, our clothes, 
our fuel, of automatons for the selling of food, clothes 
and fuel. We know all these people in their oeeuputional 
capacity, not as men like ourselves with hearts like ours, 
desires like ours, Itojtes like oars. Anti this isolation from 
those who minister to our lives, to whose lives we minis¬ 
ter, does not bring us any nearer to our neighbors in 
their isolation. For every two or three of us think our- 
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selves a little belter Ilian every oilier two or three, and 
£» becomes a dead wall of separation, of munmdor- 
sTandins, of antagonism. Ilow can we do away will. 
Ids arl lieial separation which is the dry-rot ol our hie? 
Tm we must, realise that eael. has somelhnig to gtve. 
Every mat. comes to us with a golden gill m h,s lieu 1 
Do wo dare, therefore, avoitl any mam slay •> 

myself on my little celf-nu.de pedestal, 1 -"1.* ...yuc 
down to my own |icrsmud eip.al.im ol error. II 1 c" 
aUmy neigiihors, my own life increases in mnllip e meas¬ 
ure. The aim of each of us should bo to live ... the hv« 
of all. Those fringes which connect my hie with tin hie 
of every other human being in the world are Ihc inlets 

1,Y which the central forces How in!.lam a worse 

lawyer, a worse teacher, a worse doctor it I do not know 
these wider contacts. Let. us seek then those hoods 
which unite us will, every other life. Then do we h»d 
reality, only in union, never m isolation. 

But. it. must, bo a significant union, novor a more com¬ 
ing together. How we waste immeasurable force m 
much of our social life in a mere tossmg ol the ball on 
the mores!, externality and travesty of a common life 
which we <lo not penetrate lor the secret, at its heart. >o 
quest of life and the meaning of life is reality- \\e may 
flit on the surface as gnats in the sunlight, hut m each 
of us, however overlaid, is the hunger and thirst lor 
real ness, for substance. We must, plunge down to hud 
our treasure, 'l'he core of a worthy associated hie is the 
call of reality to reality, the ('ailing and answering and 
the bringing'it forth from the depths forever more and 
more To go to meet, our fellows is to go out, and h t 
the winds of Heaven blow upon us we throw ourselves 
open to every breath and current which spring trom 

this meeting of life’s vital lorc.es. 

Some of us are looking for the remedy for our fatal 
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isolation in a worthy and purposeful neighborhood life 
Our proposal is that, people should organize themselves 
into neighborhood groups to express their daily lif 0 , to 
bring to the surface the needs, desires and aspirations of 
that life, that these needs should become the substance 
of polities, and that those neighborhood groups should 
become the recognized political unit, 

liet us consider some of the advantages of the neigh¬ 
borhood group. First, it makes possible the association 
of neighbors, which means fuller acquaintance and a 
more real understanding. The task of creation from 
elektrons up is putting self in relation, is man the only 
one who refuses this task:' I do not know my next-door 
neighbor! One of the most unfortunate circumstances 
of our large towns is that we expect concerted action 
from people who are strangers to one another. So mere 
acquaintance is the first essential. 'Phis will lead inevi¬ 
tably to friendly feeling. 'Hie story is told of some Ameri¬ 
can official who begged not to be introduced to a political 
enemy, for he said he could not hate any one with whom 
he became acquainted. We certainly do feel more kindly 
to the |M“ople we actually see. It is what has been called 
“the pungent sense of effective reality.” Neighborhood 
organization will substitute confidence for suspicion -a 
great gain. 

Moreover, neighborhood organization gives opjmr- 
tunity for constant and regular intercourse. We are 
indeed far more interested in humanity than ever before. 
Look at what we are studying: social psychology, social 
economics, social medicine and hygiene, social ethics 
etc. But people must socialize their lives by practice, 
not by study, l util we begin to acquire the habit of a 
social libs no theory o! a social life will do us any good. 
It. is a mistake to think that such abstractions as unity, 
brotherhood etc, are as self-evident to our wills as to 
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our intellect. I learn my duty to my friends not by 
reading essays on friendship, but by living my life with 
m y friends and learning by experience the obligations 
friendship demands. Just, so must, l learn my relation 
to society by coming into contact with a wide range ol 
experiences, of people, by cultivating and deepening 
my sympathy and whole understanding ol life. 

When we have come together and got acquainted with 
one another, then we shall have an opportunity lor 
learning the rules of the game ~ the game of associa¬ 
tion which is the game of life*. Certain organizations 
have sprung up since 1911 with the avowed object ol 
fighting war with love. If only wc knew how to love! 

I am ready to say to you Ibis minute, “I love my neigh¬ 
bors.” But all that, I mean by it is that l have a vague 
feeling of kindliness towards them. 1 have no idea 
how to do the actual deed. 1 shall offend against the 
law of love within an hour- The love of our tellow-men 
to be effective must he the love evolved from some, actual 
group relation. We talk of fellowship; we, [may separa¬ 
tists bristling with a thousand unharmonized traits, with 
our assertive particularist consciousness, think that, all 
we have to do is to decide on fellowship as a delightful 
idea. But fellowship will he the slowest thing on earth 
to create. An eager longing for it, may help, hut it. ran 
come into being as u genuine part of our file only t hrough 
a deep understanding of what, it really means. 

Yet, association is the impulse at the core of our being. 
The whole soeial process is that ol association, individual 
with individual, group with group. Progress from one 
point of view is a continuously widening of the area ol 
association. Our modern civilization has simply over¬ 
laid and falsified this primary instinct of life. But this 
is rapidly changing. The most, striking characteristic 
of the present day is that people an* doing more things 
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together: they are coming together as never before in 
labor organizations, in cooperative societies, in con¬ 
sumers’ leagues, in associations of employers and em¬ 
ployed, in municipal movements, for national purposes 
etc. etc. We have the Alims City Club, the Women’s 
City Club; professional societies are multiplying over 
night. The explanation sometimes given for this present 
tendency towards union is that we are beginning to see 
the material advantages of cooperation, but the root 
of the thing is far from utilitarian advantage. Our happi¬ 
ness, our sense, of living at all, is directly dependent on 
our joining with others. We are lost, exiled, imprisoned 
until we feel t he joy of union. 

I believe that the realization of oneness which will 
come to us with a fuller sense of democracy, with a 
deeper sense of our common life, is going to he the sub¬ 
stitute for what, men now get in war. Some psycholo¬ 
gists tell us tlint, lighting is one of the fundamental 
instincts, and that if we do not have war we shall have 
all the dangers of thwarted instinct. Bui the hire of war 
is neither the instinct of hate nor the love of lighting; 
it is the joining of one with another in a common pur¬ 
pose. “And the heart of a people beat with one desire." 
Many men have gone joyfully to war because it gave 
them fellowship. 1 said to some one that. 1 thought the 
reason war was still popular in spite of all its horrors 
was because of our lack of imagination, we simply could 
not realize war. “No,” said the man 1 spoke to, “1 
know war, I know its horrors, and the reason that in 
spite of it all men like war is because there we are doing 
something all together. That is its exhilaration and 
why we can’t give it up. We come home and each leads 
Ins separate life and it seems tame and uninteresting 
merely on that, account, the deadly separateness of our 
ordinary life.” 
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When we want a substitute for war, therefore, we 
need not seek for a substitute for fighting or for hating; 
we must find some way of making ourselves feel at, one. 
with some portion of our fellow-creatures. II the essen- 
tial characteristic of war is doin# things to^ethei, let 
us begin to do things together in peace, Y et not an arti¬ 
ficial doing things together, we could so easily fall into 
that but an entire reorganization oi hie so that the 
doing things together shall be the natural way -the 
way we shall all want to do things. 

But mere association is not enough. \\e need more 
than the “collective life*/’ the mere “getting-together," 
so much talked of in these days; our getting together 
must be made effective, must exercise our minds and 
wills as well as our ('motions, must, serve the great, ends 
of a great, life. Neighborhood organization gives all an 
opportunity to learn the technique of association* 

A further advantage' of neighborhood organization is 
that, as a member of a neighborhood group we get, a 
fuller and more varied life than as a member ol any 
other kind of a group we can find, no matter how big 
our city or how complex or comprehensive its interests. 
This statement sounds paradoxical it will seem to 
many like saying that the smaller is greater than the 
larger. Let, us examine this statement therefore and see 
if perhaps in this ease the smaller is not greater than tin* 
larger. Why is the neighborhood group better for us 
than the selected group? Why are provincial people 
more interesting than cosmopolitan, that is, il provincial 
people have taken advantage of their opportunities? 
Because cosmopolitan people are all alike that has 
been the aim of their existence and they have accom¬ 
plished it. The man who knows the “best." society of 
Petrograd, Paris, London and New York, and that, only, 
is a narrow man because the ideals and standards ol 
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the “best," society of London, Paris and New York are 

the same. He knows life across but not down_it i s a 

horizontal civilization instead of a vertical one, with all 
the lack of depth and height of everythin# horizontal. 
This man has always been among the same kind of 
people, his life has not been enlarged and enriched by 
the friction of ideas and ideals which comes from the 
meeting of people of different, opportunities and differ¬ 
ent tastes and different standards. But this is just 
what we may have in a neighborhood group different 
education, dillerent interests, different standards. Think 
of the doctor, the man who runs the factory, the organist 
and choir leader, the grocer, the minister, the watch¬ 
maker, the school-teacher, all living within a few blocks 
of one another. 

On the other hand consider how different it, is when 
we clmm' the constituents of our group - then we choose 
those who are the same as ourselves in some particular. 
We have the authors’ eluh, the social workers’ eluh, the 
artists’ eluh, the actors' society, the business men’s 
club, the business women’s club, tin* teachers’ eluh etc. 1 
The satisfaction and contentment that comes with same¬ 
ness indicates a meagre personality. ! go to the medical 
association to meet, dt tutors, I go to my neighborhood 
Huh to meet men. It. is just because my next door 
neighbor has never been to college that la* is good for 
me. The stenographer may conn* to see that her life is 
really richer from getting the factory girl’s point of view. 

In a neighborhood group you have the stimulus anti 
the bracing effect of many different experiences and 
ideals. An<l in this infinite variety which touches you 
on every side, you have a life which enriches and en- 

1 This movement to form nnietien „tt our <K‘rujmfloiH in of 

tillt|f#i|ff(fj UTiUllil^ IfllltfUM'lfltH, |)4fI i$t flip will#!** ’it HfflYft- 

mriif, iiiitl m hiirii Imm r**#il tpl'Mnititniu * lilt 'It nil! it#* tmU'U iip 
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Wes and fecundates; this is the true sod of human 
development — just because you have here a natural 
and not an arlilieinl group, the members had all that is 
necessary in order to grow into that, whole wlmh is tiue 

00 Many*young men and women think as they cmne to 
<Hi« Hu,,, lln* «»., *. to U.«l U». Iull,r 
life they have longed for, but often the larger our world 
the narrower we become, for we cannot, lace the vague 
largeness, and so we join a clique of people as nearly 

like ourselves as wo can find. 

In so far, therefore, as neighborhoods an* the result 
of some selective process, they are. not so good for our 
uurnose The Italian colony or the Syrian colony 
does not give us the best material for group organization, 
neither does any occupational segregation like the stack- 
yard district, of Chicago. (This is an argument against 
the industrial colonies which an* spreading.) In a more 
or less mixed neighborhood, people of <lilh-reut nationali¬ 
ties or different, classes come together easily and naturally 
on the ground of many common interests: the school, 
recreational opportunities, the placing ol their children 
in industry, hygiene, housing etc Pace and class prej¬ 
udices are broken down by working together tor inti¬ 
mate objects. . 

Whenever I speak of neighborhood organization to 

my friends, those who disagree with me at once become 
violent, on the subject. I have never understood why «t 
inflames them more easily than other topics. Ihey 
immediately take it for granted that. I am proposing to 
shut them up light in their neighborhoods and seal 
them hermetically; they assume that I mean to substi¬ 
tute the neighborhood for every other contact. « y 
tell me of the pett iness of neighborhood life. and I have 
to listen to stories of neighborhood iniquities ranging 
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from small gossip to determined boycotting. Intoler¬ 
ance and narrowness thrive in the neighborhood groun 
they say; in the wider group they do not. But r am not 
proposing to substitute the neighborhood group for 
others, yet even so I should like to say a word for the 
neighborhood. 

We may like some selected group better than the 
company of our neighbors, but such a group is no 
‘‘broader" necessarily, because it draws from all over 
the city, than a local out', \ on can have narrow interests 
as well as narrow spaces. Neighbors may, it is true 
discuss the comings ami goings of the family down the 
street, but I have heard people who are not neighbors 
discuss equally trivial subjects. But supposing that 
non-neighborhood groups are less petty in the sense of 
less personal in their conversation, they are often also 
less real, and this is an important point. If I dress in 
my best clothes and go to another part of the city and 
take nil my best class of conversation with me, I don’t 
know' that, it does me any good if { am the same person 
who in my every-day clothes goes in next door and talks 
slander. What I mean is that the only place in the world 
where we can change ourselves is on that level where 
we are real. And what, is forgotten by my friends who 
think neighborhood lite trivial is that, (according to their 
own argument) it is the same people who talk gossip 
m their neighborhoods who are impersonal and noble in 
another part of the city. 

Moreover, if we are happier away from our neighbor¬ 
hood it would he well for us to analyze the cause -• there 
may he a worthy reason, there may not, [s it perhaps 
that one <lues not get as much consideration there as 
one thinks one’s due? Have we fierluqis, led by our 
vanity, been drawn to those groups where we get the 
most consideration? My neighbors may not think much 
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of me because I paint pictures, knowing that my back 
yard is dirty, but my artist friends who like my color 
do not know or cure about my back yard. My neighbors 
may feel no admiring awe of my scientific researches 
knowing that I am not the first in the house of a neigh¬ 
bor in trouble. 

You may reply, “ But this is not my case. I am one 
of the most esteemed people in my neighborhood and 
one of the lowest in the City Club, but l prefer the 
latter just because of that: there is room for me to aspire 
there, but. where I am leading what is there for me to 
grow toward, how can I expand in such an atmosphere?” 
But I should say that, this also might be a case of vanity: 
possibly these' people prefer the* City Club because they 
do not, like to think they have found their place in fife 
in what they consider an inferior group; it flatters them 
more to think that, they belong to a superior group even 
if they occupy the lowest place there. But the fund 
word to be said is 1 t hink that, t his kind of seeking im¬ 
plies always the altitude of getting, almost, as bad as the 
attitude of conferring. It is extremely salutary to take 
our place in a neighborhood group. 

Then, too, that, does not. always do us most good which 
we enjoy most, as we are not always progressing most 
when thrills go up and down our spine. We may have a 
selected group feeling “good, ’ but that is not going to 
make us good. That, very homogeneity which we nestle 
down into ami in which we find all Ihe. comfort of a down 
pillow, does not. provide the differences in which alone 
we can grow. We must know the finer enjoyment of 
recognized diversity. 

It, must, be noted, however, that while it is not, pro¬ 
posed that, the neighborhood association be substituted 
for other forms of association -trade-union, church 
societies, fraternal societies, local improvement leagues. 
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cooperative societies, men’s clubs, women’s clubs etc. — 
yet the hope is that it shall not be one more association 
merely, but that it shall be the means of cobrdinatmo- 
and translating into community values other local grouptT 
The neighborhood association might become a very me¬ 
chanical affair if we were all to go there every evenim* 
and go nowhere else. It must not with its professed 
attempt to give a richer life cut off the variety and spon¬ 
taneity we turn have. 

But the trouble now is that we have so much unre¬ 
lated variety, so much unutilized spontaneity. The 
small merchant of a neighborhood meets with the other 
small dealers for business purposes, lit* goes to ohureh 
on Sundays, he gets his social intercourse at his lod^e 
or club, but where anti when does he consider any possi¬ 
ble integration of these into ehmmels for community 
life? At his political rally, to 1 m* sure, he mtads his neigh¬ 
bors irrespective of business or church or social lines, 
but there he comes under party domination. A free] 
full community life lived within the sustaining and nour¬ 
ishing power of the community bond, lived for eom- 
uiunity ends, is almost unknown turn*. This will not. 
come by substituting the neighlmrhoud group for other 
groups, not even by using it as a clearing-house, but by 
using it as a medium for interpretation and unofficial 
integration. 

There should be as much spontaneous association as 
the vitality of the neighborhood makes possible, hut 
Other groups may perhaps find their significance and 
coordination through the neighborhood association. If 
a men's or women’s eluh is of no use to the community 
it, should not exist; if it is of use, if must find out of what 
use, how related to nil other organizations, tarn through 
and with them related to the whole community. The 
lawyers’ eluh, flic teachers’ eluh, the trade association 
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or the union —these can have little influence on their 
community until they discover their relation to the com¬ 
munity through and in one another. I have seen many 
examples of this. If the neighborhood group is to be 
the political unit, it, must learn how to gather up into 
significant community expression these more partial ex¬ 
pressions of individual wants. 

It is sometimes said that the force of the neighborhood 
bond is lessening now-a-days with the ease of communi¬ 
cation, but, this is true only for the wealthy. The poor 
cannot afford constantly to be paying the ten-cent 
carfare necessary to leave and return to their homes, nor 
the more well-to-do of the suburbs the twenty or twenty- 
five cents it, costs them to go to the city and back. 1 he 
fluctuating population of neighborhoods may be an 
argument, against getting all we should like out of the 
neighborhood bond, but at, the same time it nrakes it 
all the more necessary that some organization should be 
ready at hand to assimilate l he new-comers and give 
them an opportunity <>1 sharing in civic file as an integial, 
responsible part of that, life. Moreover a neighborhood 
has common traditions and memories which persist and 
influence even although the personnel changes. 

To sum up: whether we want the exhilaration of a 
fuller life or whether we want to find the unities which 
will make for peace and order, for justice mid foi^ light,- 
eousness, it would be wise to turn buck to the neighbor¬ 
hood group and there begin the a b e of a constructive 
brotherhood of man. We must recognize that too much 
congeniality makes for narrowness, and that the har¬ 
monizing, not the ignoring, of our differences leads us 
to the truth. Neighborhood organization gives m the 
best opportunity we have yet, discovered of finding the 
unity underneath all our differences, the real bond be¬ 
tween them — of living the consciously creative life. 
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We can never reform American politics from above 
by reform associations, by charters and schemes of gov¬ 
ernment. Our political forms will have no vitality unless 
our political lift* is so organised that it shall be based 
primarily and fundamentally on spontaneous associa¬ 
tion. “Government is a social contact," was found in. 
the examination papers of a student in a near-by college. 
He was nearer the truth than lie knew. Political prog¬ 
ress must he" by local communities. Our municipal 
life will be just as strong ns the strength of its parts. 
We shall never know how to he one of a nation until 
we are one of a neighborhood. Ami what bet ter training 
for world organization cun each man receive than for 
neighbors to live together not as detached individuals 
hut as a true community. for no longue of Nations will 
be successful which regards France and Germany, Eng¬ 
land and Russia as separatist units of a world-union. 

Those who are working for particular reforms to be 
accomplished immediately will not he interested in 
neighborhood organization; only those will he interested 
who think that it is far more important fur us to lind the 
right method of attacking all our problems than to solve 
any erne. We who believe in neighborhood organization 
believe that the neighborhood group is a more significant 
unit, to identify ourselves with than any we have hitherto 
known in eities. People have been getting together in 
churches, in fraternal societies, in political parties, in 
industrial and commercial associations, but now in ad¬ 
dition to these partial groups communities are to got 
together us communities. 

The neighliorliood organization movement is not wait¬ 
ing for ideal institutions, or perfeet men, hut is finding 
whatever ereative Torres there are within a eommunity 
and taking these and building the future with them. 
The neighborhood organization movement is a protest 
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against both utopias on the one hand and a mechani- 
cahzed humanity on the other. It consists of the proc¬ 
ess of building always with the best we have, and its 
chief problem is to discover the methods by which the 
best we have can be brought to the surface. Neighbor¬ 
hood organisation gives us a method which will revolu¬ 
tionize politics. 






win 

AN INTKcmVTKt* NKttJHUuHHOOD 

H OW ran mi artivr mu! fruitful neighborhood 
lift* hr brought into existence ami fo $twd 
and nurtured? flow ran we UIU .[ 0H( > 
Moureex within our iivvn midst, from which to draw Qu ^ 
inspiration? Anti thru how ran the vision which we 
learn to nee together he actualized? fhiw run neighbor¬ 
hoods learn to satisfy their own needs through their own 
initiative? In other words how ran the furee generated 
by our neighborhood life hreome part of our whole <.j v i c 
anti national life? How ran an integrated neighborhood 
responsibility heroine a civic and national resjmiwihility? 

There is no such tiling at a neighborhood in its true 
sense, .something more, that is, than the physical con¬ 
tiguity of people, until you have a neighborhood con. 
HriouHtims. How s of houses, row s of streets, do not make 
a ueighhtuhotsi, The plaee bond must give way to a 
eouM ttmsnexs of real uuittu. This ueighhorhtmd eon- 
Hciousness euu !»e evolved in five wavs; 

. L {: > regular meetings of neighbors for the mmsidcra- 
titm of neighborhtMtd and eivie problems, not merely 
aptiradie ant} occasional meetings for sjaritle objects. 

-• By •** genuine diauWon at these regular meeting 
By i-rrung together through feHure*! 
clubs; ^ by sharing otie another’*. experience through 
•Htwial intercourse; by learning forms of eommunity art 
expression; in short by leading an actual community 

ttllJ# 

/*• By taking more and more rw^maibilify for the life 

of the neighburlmml, 
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5 By establishing some regular connection between 
the neighborhood and city, state and national govern- 

ments. . t * 

The most deliberate and conscious movement tor 

neighborhood organization is the Community Centre 
movement. This is a movement to mobilize community 
forces and to get these forces expressed in our social and 
political life. Each community, it, is becoming recog¬ 
nized, has its own desires, its own gilts, its own inherent 
powers to bring to the life of the whole city. But tht^e 
inner forces most be freed and utilized for public ends. 
The Community Centre movement is a movement to 
release the potential values of neighborhood life, to find 
a channel for them to flow in, to help people lind and 
organize their own resources. It is to provide a.means 
for the self-realization of neighborhoods. In considering, 
therefore, the various methods of neighborhood integra¬ 
tion it must be remembered that many ol these methods 
are being already actualized in Community Centres, 

School Centres, Neighborhood Associations.there are 

many names for the many forms in which this vital need 
is finding expression. 

Schoolhouses are being opened all over the country 
for neighborhood use. In the larger cities, indeed, where 
school buildings have auditoriums, gymnasiums, cooking- 
rooms, sewing-rooms etc., the School Centre is lor many 
reasons the best form of community organization. In 
some cities, as in Chicago, the field-houses in the parks are 
used as community centres, in addition to the sc 100 - 
houses. In many smaller towns or villages, when; field- 
houses are unknown and the schoolhouses unsuitable 
(although often we find valuable if not showy results 
in the little red schoolhouse at, the cross-roads or m a 
TCamna cyclone cellar underneath the district, school), 
“community buildings” are being built,. Iheir name is 
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significant. They have a reading room, library 
room, club rooms and usually a small hall with stage fo! 
dramatic and musical entertainments. r 

And beyond this conscious effort to organize neighbor 
hoods, or rather to help neighborhoods to organize them 
selves, much spontaneous initiative in both rural nmi 
urban communities, springing from the daily needs of 
the people, is finding neighborhood organization to i 
the result, of concerted effort. Mothers want to Urn 
more of the care of their homes, men want to discuss 
local improvements, young men and women want reeref 
turn, there is a hunger for a wider social intercourse or 
for some form of community art-expmssion, ttmk J 
diama. Yet whichever of these motives leads us to ( i m 
schoolhoiise or the community building, the result k 
always the same™ a closer forging (if the neighborhood 
bond. \\hoever takes the initiative i a organizing the 
Community Centre - a parents’ association, u meU 
uvic club, a mothers’ dub, » committee of citizens the 
city council, the hoard of education the result 'is 
always the same, a closer forging of the community bond'. 

I he Community Centre movement has made rmi 
progress in U.« last fat yam*. All mar ,|„. 

(.en res are springing up constantly. That the impulse 
for their organization is almost as varied as there are 
different towns and cities is evidence of their real need 
I have had etters m regard to the organization of Centres 
from as widely different sources us the city council of a 

Tlnlu ‘h glf 8 U ‘ U< ’ hinK ruml mayor of 

a .mall uty, and young working men in a big city. In¬ 
deed Centres have become so much the fashion that one 
man came to me and said, “We want a School CeX 

m <zi T f*? r,ct ” W, M y<»u help us to get () ne „„ w j ult j H 
a School Centre?'’ h , VHiat m 

Im Hi o yaur 191.1 If,. |f ,1 ,* 1 ,,, m , T 
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occasions in public school biddings after 6 km. in addi- 

^“^“"orC^Sty Centres do not; exist merely 
for the satisfaction of neighborhood needs, for the treat- 
tl If a community bond, for the expression of that bond 
fa ciLnunal action, - they also give the teaming neos- 
Sri™ bring that activity to its highest fulfilment. We 
Tteta not merely opportunities to exorcise democracy 
tat taportuuity tor a training in democracy. We are 
S X ‘0 «J» »» «ud of citizen for the nw date 

we intend to grow our own eitizeus. llro ^ 
aHivities through classes and lectures, through uni- 
“Sty extension, through ad,.al practice m self govern- 
meul^hy the management oi their own Umlires 
the varied adivilics therein, all, young »M, may 
prepare themselves tor the new citizenship of the new 

d TeTta now consider the five ways given above for 
producing nn integrated and responsible neighborhood. 
First the regular meetings ol neighbors m c | V 'c c u t • 
III Boston we have, in connection with the School Cen- 
I es llic so-called “Hast lioslrai Town-Meeting, the 
■Thu loslown (•.ommonweallli," etc. At such mcctmgs 
nctaitorhoiid needs can be. discuss.il, and the. men and 
women of those neightarhoods, while getting In know 
one another and their local condilions, can lie teaming 
themselves to funetion with government and as govern¬ 
ment. The Oral advai.Uige of such meetings is their 

"Tmnmging regular meetings of small groups of neigh¬ 
bors ^ a tew method in politics. Neighbors now often 

n- * ioi7 with th* rapidly Ending i« of the Biihoolhoumi 

i—. . —* - 
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meet for one object or two or three, and then when these 
are accomplished think that they need not, meet aaain 
until there is another definite end to he gained. But' 
the meantime there, should be the slow building up of 
the neighborhood consciousness. A mass-meeting will 
never do this. But this neighborhood consciousness is 
far more important than to get. a municipal bath-house 
for a certain district. If the bath-house is considered 
the chief thing, and no effort, made to get. the neighbor 
hood group together again until something else, a*play" 
ground for instance, is wanted, this time perhaps not 
enough cohesion and concentration of purjmse can be 
obtained to secure the playground. 'Ha' question in 
neighborhood organization is •• Is our object to get a 
new playground or to create methods by which play¬ 
grounds will become part of the neighborhood conscious¬ 
ness, methods which will above all educate for further 
concerted effort? If neighborhood organization is one 
among many methods of getting things, then it is not of 
great value; if, however, it is going to bring about a dif¬ 
ferent mental life, if it will give ns an open mind, a flexi¬ 
ble mind, a cooperative mind, then it is the greatest 
movement of our time*. For our object is not to get 
certain things, or to have certain things; our object is 
to evolve the kind of life*, the* way of thinking, within 
winch these s|M*cific things will naturally have* place. 
We shall nmke* ne> real pmgre*ss until we* can elo this. 

Bernard Shaw lues saiet of family life that, it is often 
cut oir equally from thee bkssmgs of soenely anel the 
blessings of solitude*. Wet must see that our neighbor- 
hoexl associatiems are so organizes! that we <1<> get the 
advantages of noeiety. 

The secemd way of creating an i»te*grate*d neighborhexxl 
is by lemming and practising a genuine dise'ussiem, that is 
a discussion which shall evolve a trim eolkctive purpose! 
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and bring the group will of the neighborhood to bear 
directly on city problems. When I speak of discussion 
I mean always the kind of discussion which is called out 
by a genuine group. The group idea, not the crowd idea, 
is to come from discussion. What is the remedy for a 
“ruthless majority”? What is the remedy for an “ar¬ 
rogant minority” ? Group discussion. Group discus¬ 
sion will diminish suggestion as a social force and give 

place to interpermeation. 

When we advocate discussion as a political method, we 
are not advocating the extension of a method already m 
use. There is little discussion to-day. Talk to air our 
grievances or as a steam-valve for the hot-headed, the 
avowed intention sometimes in the organization of so- 
called “discussion” societies, is not discussion. Icople 
often speak of “self-expression” as if it. were a letting oft 
of steam, as if there were something inside us that must 
be let out before it explodes. But this is not the use to 
which we must put the powers of self-expression; we 
must release these powers not to be wasted through a 
safety valve, but to be used constructively for the good 
of society. To change the metaphor, we must not make 
a petty effort to stem a stream which cannot and should 
not be stemmed but helped to direct itsell. 

Do we have, discussion in debating societies? Never. 
Their influence is pernicious and they should be abolished 
in colleges, schools, settlements, Young Mens Christian 
Associations, or whorovor found. In those sooni.ns the 
men as a rule take either side oi the question allotted to 
them, but even if they choose their side the process 
of the debate is the same. The object is always to win, 
it is never to discover the truth. This is excellent train¬ 
ing for our present party politics. It is wretched prep¬ 
aration for the kind of politics wc wish to sec in America, 
because there is no attempt to think togcl ici. >• omc 
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one to whom I said this replied, “But each side has to 
think together.” Not in the least: they simply p 00 l 
their information and their arguments, they don’t think 
together. They don't even think; that artificial mental 
process of maintaining a thesis which is not yours by 
conviction is not thinking. In debating you are always 
trying to find the ideas and facts which will support 
your side; you do not look dispassionately at all ideas 
and all facts, and try to make out just where the 
truth lies. You do not try to see what- ideas of your 
opponent will enrich your own point of view; you are 
bound to reject, without examination his views, his ideas, 
almost I might say his facts. In a discussion you can 
be flexible, you can try experiments, you can grow as 
the group grows, but in a debate all this is impossible. 

One of the great advantages of tin* forum movement 
is that here we are beginning to have dismission. 1 

Ixit us analyze briefly the advantages of discussion. 
Genuine discussion is truth-seeking. First., then, it 
presses every man to think clearly and appreciatively 
and discriminatingly in order to take his part, worthily. 
What we need above everything else is dear thinking. 
This need has been covered over by the demand for 
‘honest” men, but hardly any one would say to-day, 
“Give the management of your city over to a group of 
the most honest men you can find.” A group of honest 
men—what a disconcerting picture the phrase culls 
up! We want efficient men, thinking men, as well as 
honest men. Take care of your thinking and your morals 
will take care of themselves is a present which would 
have benefited certain reform campaigns. 

The first advantage of discussion then is that it tends 
to make us think and to seek accurate information in 

1 That it in also in many imtimm leading the way to mil nimiiamity 
organization makes it one of the moot vulualile movement* of our turn. 
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order to be able to think and to think dearly. I belong 
to a civic conference lunch club which meets once a 
month to discuss civic questions. On one occasion the 
program committee discovered a few days before the 
luncheon that on the question to be considered (a cer¬ 
tain bill before the legislature), we were all of the same 
opinion, and so the discussion did not, seem likely to be 
verv lively. Rut, it, happened that our secretary knew 
some one who was on the other side, and tins woman 
was therefore invited to be our guest and present her 
point of view to us. She accepted with pleasuie as she 
said she felt, strongly on the matter On the morning 
of the day of our meeting, however, site telephoned that 
she could not come, as she had just, read the bill, think¬ 
ing it would be wise to do so before she publicly opposed 
it, and she found die agreed with it heartily 1 

Moreover, no one question can be adequately dis¬ 
cussed without an understanding of many more. Reme¬ 
dies for abuses are seldom direct because every abuse is 
hound u{> with our whole political and economic, system. 
And if discussion induces thinking by the preparation 
necessary, it certainly stimulates thinking by the oppo- 

SU But Uiegnat advantage of discussion is that thernhy 
we overcome misunderstanding and conquer prejudice. 
An Englishman who visited America last winter said 
that he had semi in an American newspaper this advice, 
“(Jet acquainted with your neighbor, you might, like 
him,” and was much struck with the dillorencc between 
the American and the English way o< looking at tin, 
matter. The Englishman, he said docs not get ^ac¬ 
quainted with his neighbor for tear he might I ke In n 
I sometimes feel that, we refuse to get acquainted with 
the arguments of our opponents tor tear wo nug y 
palhizo with them. 
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Genuine discussion, however, will always and should 
always bring out difference, but at the same time it teaches 
us what to do with difference. The formative process 
which takes place in discussion is that unceasing recipro¬ 
cal adjustment which brings out and gives form to truth. 

The whole conception of discussion is now* changing. 
Discussion is to be the sharpest, most effective political 
tool of the future. The value of the town-meeting is not 
in the fact that every one goes, but in what (‘very one 
does when he gets there. And discussion will overcome 
much indifference, much complacency. We must re¬ 
member that most {teople are not for or against anything; 
the first object of getting people together is to make 
them respond somehow, to overcome inertia. To disa¬ 
gree, as well as to agm\ with people brings yon closer 
to them. I always feel intimate with my enemies. It 
is not opposition hut indifference which separates men. 

Another advantage of discussion in regular meetings 
of neighbors is that men discuss questions there before 
they come to a political issue, when there is not the heat 
of the actual fight and the desire to win. 

Through regular meetings then, and a genuine discus¬ 
sion, we help to forge the neighborhood bond. But this 
is not enough. A true community lift* should he de¬ 
veloped. If the multiplicity and complexity of interrela¬ 
tions of interests and wants and hopes are to be brought 
to the surface to form the substance of polities, people 
must come more and more to live their lives together. 
We are ignorant: we should form classes and learn to¬ 
gether. The farmer in Virginia goes to tin* School Centre 
to learn how to test his seed corn. We need social inter¬ 
course: we should meet to exchange experiences and to 
have a “good time” together. We need opportunity 
for bringing old and young together, parents and children, 
for boys and girls to meet in a natural, healthy wuy. We 
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need true recreation, not the passive looking at the 
motion pictures, not the deadening watching of other 
people’s acting; we want the real re-creation of active 
participation. The leisure time of men and women is 
being increased by legislation by vocaUonal effiuency 
bv machinery, and by scientific management. One ol 
most prying muvls ot to-day is U* « 

of leisure. This need can be largely satisfied m the 
Neighborhood Centre. Festivals, pageants, the cele¬ 
bration of holidays can all be used as recreation, as a 
means of self-expression, and of building up the neiglihor- 

h0 Herc°too the family realizes that its life is embedded 
in a larger lib', and the richer that, larger life the more 
the family gains. The family learns its duty to other 
families, and it. finds that, its external relations change 
all its inner life, as the International League will change 
fundamentally the internal history ol every ^Uon. J 
knew two sisters who were, ashamed of tlu.ir mother 
until they could say to their friends, “ Mother goes to 
the lectures every Saturday night, at the School Centre. 

I know men and wives who never went out together 
until they found an extended home m a School Centre. 

I know a father, an intelligent policeman, who never 
had any real friendship with his four daughters until 
!“ ntanLl da...*, for Ita.. «l U» Mmol Co.drc »o lhat 
they should not go to the public dance-halls. 

Families often need some means ol coming to a common 
understanding; they are not always (lapahle hy thein- 
selves of making the necessary adjustment of pomhs of 
view brought from so many sources as the different 
family outgoings produce. For example, food collar 
lion taught, in various ways in the Neighborhood Cuitre 
— by cooking classes for women, by lectures for both 
men and women showing the relation ol food to the 
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whole present world problem, by having regular after 
noons for meeting with agents from the Health Depart' 
ment, by comparison between neighbors of the results 
of the new feeding — food conservation, that, is, taught 
as a community problem, is more effective than (aught 
merely to classes of mothers. For if the mother makes 
dishes the father and children refuse to eat, the cooking 
classes she has attended will have no community value 
To give community value to all our apparently isolated 
activities is one of the primary objects of neighborhood 
organization. 

The Neighborhood Centre, therefore, instead of sep¬ 
arating families, as sometimes feared, is uniting them 
To live their life in tin* setting of the broader life is con¬ 
tinuously to interpret and explain one to the other. And 
if we have learned that snored as our family life must 
always be, the significance of that saeredness is its power 
of contributing to the life around us, the life of our little 
neighborhood, then we are ready to understand that the 
nation too is real, that its tasks are mighty and that 
those tasks will not he performed unless every one of us 
can fmd self-expression through tin* nation's needs. 

We have seen that tin* regular meeting of neighbors 
gives an external integration of neighborhood life. We 
have seen that group dismission begins to forge a real 
neigliborhood bond. We have seen that a sharing of our 
dm y life Its cures and burdens, its pleasures and joys 
each with all - furthers this inner, this spiritual union 
which is at last to be the core of a new polities. The 
fourth way of developing the neighborhood bond is by 
citizens taking more and more responsibility for the life 
ol their community. This will mean a moral integration* 
We are not to dig down into our life to find our true 
neet s and then demand that government satisfy those 
needs - the satisfaction also must be found in that 
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fermenting life from which our demands issue. The 
methods of neighborhood responsibility will be discussed 

m chapter XXVI. , 

The fifth way of developing the neighborhood group 
is by establishing some regular connection between the 
neighborhood and city, state and national governments. 
Then shall we have the political integration of the 
neighborhood. This will be discussed m chapter XXVII, 
“From Neighborhood to Nation ” Party politics are 
organized, “interests” are organized, our citizenship is 
not organized. Our noighborhoodlilo U alarvmg for 
lack of any real part ui the state. Give, us that part and 
as inevitably as the wake follows the ship will neighbor¬ 
hood responsibility follow the integration of neighbor¬ 
hood and state. 



NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION VS. PARTY 
ORGANIZATION 

The Will of the People 

M ANY of us are filing strongly at the pres¬ 
ent moment the importance of neighbor¬ 
hood life, the importance of the development 
of a neighborhood consciousness, the paramount impor¬ 
tance of neighborhood organization as the most effective 
means of solving our city and national problems. What 
our political life needs to-day is to get at. the will of the 
people and to incorporate it in our government., to sub¬ 
stitute a man-governed country for a machine-governed 
country. If politics are to be no longer mysterious and 
remote, but the warp and woof of our lives, if they are 
to be neither a game nor a business, far different methods 
must be adopted from any we have hitherto known. 

Where do we show political vitality at present? In 
our government? In our party organization? hi our 
local communities? We can see nowhere any clear 
stream of political life. I he vitality of our community 
life is frittered away or unused. The muddy stream of 
party politics is choked with personal ambition, the 
desire for personal gain. Neighborhood organization is, 
^believe, to be the vital current of our political life. 

I here is a wide-spread idea that we can do away with 
the evils of the party system by attacking the boss. 
Many think also that all would be well if we could sep¬ 
arate polities and business. But far below flat surface 
are the forces which have allied business and noli tics: 
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fax below the surface we must go, therefore, if we would 
divorce tills badly mated couple. 

Neighborhood organization is to accomplish many 
thingst The most important are: to give a knock-out 
blow to party organization, to make a direct and continu¬ 
ous connection between our daily lives and needs and 
our government, to diminish race and class piojudiws, 
to create a responsible citizenship, and to train and dis¬ 
cipline the new democracy; or, to sum up all these things, 
to break down party organization and to make a crea¬ 
tive citizenship the force of American political life. 

An effective neighborhood organization will deal the 
death blow to party: (1) by substituting a real unity 
for the pseudo unity of party, by creating a genuine 
public opinion, a true will of the people, 1 (2) by evolv¬ 
ing genuine leaders instead of bosses, (3) by putting a 
responsible government in the place of the irresponsible 

party. , . » , . 

First, there is at present no real umty of the people. 
It is'clear that party organization has succeeded be¬ 
cause it was the only way we knew of bringing about 
concerted action. This must be obtained by the manipu¬ 
lation of other men’s minds or by the evolving ot the 
common mind; we must choose between the two. In 
the past the monarch got his power from the fact that, 
he represented the unity of his people — the tribal or 
national consciousness. In the so-called democracies o. 
England and America we have now no one man who 
represents a true collective consciousness. Much ol the 
power of party has come, therefore, from the fact l,hat, 
it gave expression to a certain kind ot pseudo collective 
consciousness: we found that it was impossible to get. 
a common will from a multitude, the only way wo could 

1 Public opinion in a true democracy is a potential will. Therefore 
for practical purponea they arc identical and I une them Bynonyinoun y. 
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get any unity was through the party. We have accepted 
party dictatorship rather than anarchy. We have felt 
that any discussion of party organization was largely 
doctrinaire because party has given us collective action 
of a kind, and what has been offered in its place was a 
scattered and irresponsible, and therefore weak and inef¬ 
fective, particularism. No “independent” method of 
voting can ever vie with the organized party machinery: 
its loose unintegrated nebulosity will be shattered into 
smithereens by the impact of the closely organized 
machine. 

The problem which many men have wrestled with in 
their lives — whether they are to adhere to party or 
to be “independent”—is futile. Personal honesty ex¬ 
hausts no man’s duty in life; an effective life is what is 
demanded of us, and no isolated honesty gives us social 
effectiveness. When we go up to the gates of another 
world and say, “I have been honest, I have been pure, 
I have been diligent” —no guardian of those Heavenly 
gates will fling them open for us, but we shall be faced 
with the counter thrust: “How have you used those 
qualities for making blossom the earth which was your 
mheritance? We want no sterile virtues here. Have 
you sold your inheritance for the pottage of personal 
purity, personal honesty, personal growth?” 

To make our “independence” effective, to vie success¬ 
fully with party organization, we must organize genuine 
groups and learn in those true collective action. No par¬ 
ticularistic theory of politics will ever be strong enough 
to take the place of party. The political consciousness 
of men must be transferred from the party to the neigh¬ 
borhood group. 

We hear discussed from time to time how far public 
opinion governs the world, but at present there is no 
public opinion. Our legislatures are supposed to enact the 
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will of the people, our courts are supposed to declare 
the will of the people, our executive to voice the will of 
the people, a will surrounding men like a nimbus appar¬ 
ently from their births on. But there is no will of the 
people . 1 We talk glibly about it but the truth is that 
it is such a very modern thing that it does not yet exist. 
There is, it. is true, an overwhelming chaos of ideas on 
all the problems which surround us. Is this public 
opinion? The urge of the crowd often gels crystallized 
into a definite, policy ardently advocated. Is this public 
opinion? Certain interests find a voice; one party or 
another, one group or another, expresses itself. Is this 
public opinion? Public opinion is that, common under¬ 
standing which is the. driving force of a living whole and 
shapes the. life of that whole. 

We believe that the state should be the incarnation 
of the common will, but where is the common will? All 
the proposed new devices lor getting at the will of the 
people (referendum etc.) assume that we have a will to 
express; but our great need at present, is not to get a 
chance to express our wonderlul ideas, but to get some 
wonderful ideas to express. A more complete representa¬ 
tion is the aim of much of our political reform, but our 
first requirement is surely to have something to repre¬ 
sent. It isn’t that, we need one kind of government 
more than another, as the image-breakers tell us, it isn’t 
that we new! honest intentions, as the preachers tell us, 
our essential and vital need is a people creating a will of 
its own. In all the sentimental talk of democracy the 
will of the people is spoken of tenderly as if it were there 
in all its wisdom and all its completeness and we had 
only to put it into operation. 

i Our federal system of chocks un<l lwilaneca thwarted tho will of the 
people. Tho party system thwart,ed tho will of tho people. Our state 
governments wore never designed to got ut tho will of tho people. 
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The tragic thing about our situation in America is 
not merely that we have no public opinion, but that we 
think we have. If I have no money in my pocket and 
know it, I can go to work and earn some; if I do not 
know it I may starve. But I do not want the American 
people to starve. The average American citizen says 
to himself, “It doesn’t matter very much what I think 
because American public opinion is sound at the core.” 
It is our Great Illusion. There has been much apotheo¬ 
sizing of the so-called popular will, but not every circle 
is a halo, and you can’t put a wreath round “the popular 
will” and call it democracy. The popular will to mean 
democracy must be a properly evolved popular will — 
the true will of the people. 

Who are the people? Every individual? The major¬ 
ity? A theoretical average? A compromise group? 
The reason we go astray about public opinion is because 
we have not as yet a clear and adequate definition of 
the “people.” We are told that we must elevate the 
“people.” There are no “people.” We have to create 
a people. The people are not an imaginary average, 
shorn of genius and power and leadership. You cannot 
file off all the points made by talent and efficiency, and 
call the dead level that is left the people. The people 
are the integration of every development, of every genius, 
with everything else that our complex and interacting 
life brings about. But the method of such integration 
can never be through crowd association. We may come 
to think that vox populi is vox Dei, but not until it is 
the group voice, not until it is found by some more inti¬ 
mate process than listening to the shout of the crowd 
or counting the votes in the ballot-box. 

The error in regard to public opinion can be traced to 
that same sociological error which is the cause of so 
many confusions in our political thought: that the social 
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nrocess is the spread of similarities by suggestion and 
imitation. Any opinion that is shared, simply because 
it is shared, is called public opinion. But if this opinion 
is shared because it has spread among large numbers by 
“unconscious imitation,” then it is not a genuine public 
ooinion; to be that, the process by which it has been 
evolved must be that, of intermingling and mterpermeat- 
ina. Public opinion has been defined as the opimons of 
all the men on the “ tops of busses,” or the opinion mac e 
by “banks, stock-exchanges and all the wire-pullers of 
the world,” or the opinion “imposed on the pubhc by a 
succession of thinkers.” All this is, no doubt, true of 
much of our so-called public opinion at present, for 
public opinion to-day is largely crowd opinion. But 
there is less of this than formerly. And we must, adopt 
those modes of living by which there shall be less and 
less infection of crowds and more and more an evolving 
of genuine group thought,. When relorms are, brought 
about, by crowds being swept, into them, they can be 
undone just as easily; there is no real progress here. 

Political parties and business interests will continue 
to dominate us until we learn new methods of associa¬ 
tion. Men follow party dictates not, bemuse, of any 
worship of party but simply because they have not yet, 
any will of their own. Until they have, they w.U be 
used and manipulated and artificially stimulated by 
those who can command sufficient money to engage 
leaders for that, purpose. Hypnosis will be our normal 
state until we are roused to claim our own creative 
power. The promise for the future is the power for 
working together which lies latent, in the great rank and 
file of men anil women to-day, and which must, be brought 
clearly to their view and utilized in the right way. 11 
we see no fruitful future for our political life under the 
present scheme of party domination, if we can see no 
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bearable future for our industrial life under the present 
class domination, then some plan must be devised for 
the will of the people to control the life of the tjeople 
Fighting abuses is not our role, but the full understand¬ 
ing that such fighting is a tilting at wind-milk The 
abuses in themselves amount to nothing. Our role Ls to i 
leave them alone and build up our own life with our power 
of creative citizenship. We need to-day: (I) an active 
citizenship, (2) a renpmmhk citizenship, (,‘f) a ercatm 
citizenship — a citizenship building its own world, creat¬ 
ing its own political and social structure, constructing 
its own life forever. b s 

Our faith in democracy rests ultimately on the belief I 
that men have this creative power. Our vital relation I 
to the Infinite consists in our capacity, as its generating 1 
force, to bring forth a group idea, to create the common i 

life. But we have at present no machinery for a eon- ■ 

structive life, I he organization of neighborhood groups 

will give us this machinery. 

bet us see how neighborhood groups can create a 
united will, u genuine public opinion. 

First, neighborhood groups will naturally discuss their 
local, intimate, personal concerns. The platitudes and 
insincerities of thi 4 party meeting will give way to the 
homely realities of the neighlairhood meeting. These 
common interests will become the political issues. Then, 
and not till then, politics, external at no ftoiot to any 
vital need, will represent the life of our people. Then 
when we see dearly that, the affairs of city and state arc 
our affairs, we shaft no longer la* apathetic or indifferent 
in regard to politics. We all are inter* *st<*d in our own 
affairs. When our daily needs lieeome the basis of 
politics, then party will no longer la* left in control be¬ 
cause polities bore us, lieeause we feel that they have 
nothing to do with us. 
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/Already tih6 doily lives of people ore passing into the 
area of government through the increased social legisla¬ 
tion of all our states during the last few years. In 1912 
„ national party was organized with social legislation as 
platform. The introduction of social pro¬ 
grams into party platforms means that a powerful in¬ 
fluence is at work to change American politics from a 
machine to a living thing. When the political questions 
were chiefly the tariff, the trust, the currency, closely as 
these questions affected the lives of people, there was so 
little general knowledge in regard to them that most of 
us could contribute little to their solution. The social 
legislation of the last, few years has taken up crime, 
poverty, disease, which we all know a great, deal about: 
laws have been passed regarding child labor, workmens 
compensation, occupational disease, prison reiorin, tuber¬ 
culosis, mothers 1 pensions, the liquor question, minimum 
wage, employment agencies etc. 

Tammany is built, up on the most, intimate local work: 
no family, no child, is unknown to its organization. And 
it is founded on the long view: votes are not crudely 
bought—■ always; the boy is (ound a job, the father 
is helped through his illness, the worn-out mother is sent 
for a holiday to the country. As politics comes to mean 
state employment bureaus, sickness and accident insur¬ 
ance, mothers’ pensions, Tammany is being shorn ot 

much of its power. , . . 

We are sometimes told, however, that while it is con¬ 
ceded that campaign issues should be made up from 
our intimate, everyday needs, yet it, is feared that on 
each quest,ion a different split, would come and thus 
politics would be too confusing and could not be 
“handled.” Neighborhood organization is going to help 
us meet this difficulty. In non-partisan neighborhood 
associations we shall have different alignments on every 
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question. Moreover, we shall have different alignment, 
on the same question in different years. Thus the rieT 
tty of the party organization disappears. The p^tv 
meeting is to the neighborhood meeting what the. vietroll 
is to the human voice; the partisan assembly utters 
what has been impressed upon it. you hear the machin^ 
beating its own rhythm; the neighborhood meeting w fll 
give the Mi ever-varied voices from the hearts of men 
Ihe party system and the genuine group system is the 
difference between machine-made and man-made. And 
tiiis may lie true of a good government organization as 
well as of a lammany organization it is true wherever 
the machine is put above the man. We can get no force 
without freshness, and you cannot get. freshness from 
a machine, only from living men. Just the very thine 
which costs the party money keeping its members 
together ■- is its condemnation. Men will mn ke up their 
mmds on question after question in their neighborhood 

2! Vr; U r y t f l v t‘ th«* con¬ 

clusions. I arty dretatum will never cease until we net 

group conviction. If our jjolitical life is going to show 
any greater misitiveness to our real wants and needs 
than it has shown m the past, there must be some pro¬ 
vision made, for considering ami voting on questions 
irrespective of party: you can not join a diffmmt party 
every day, but you can separate political issues from 
partisanship and vote for the thing you want The 
reason more of our real wants have not got e* >LJin 

our polities is just because fieople cannot be held together 
on many issues. 5 

Again, if neighborhood organization takes the* place of 

merb "TTT * 1 T** mn hi ' oil it* own 

n ent of tbif ff U> mk ' “ IIow will the manage- 

nuitof this affect the power and prestige of our party?’’ 

Also neighborhood grouim can study problems, but 
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the study of problems is fatal to party organization. 
The party hands out the ephemeral comings-to-the-sur- 
face of what will help the party, or the particularistic 
interests dominating the party. Every question brought 
forward at all is brought forward as a campaign issue. 

Moreover the group discovers and conserves the indi¬ 
vidual. A party gathering is always a crowd. And party 
methods are stereotyped, conventional. Under a party 
system we have no spontaneous political life. The 
party system gives no exercise to the judgment, it weakens 
the will, it does away with personal responsibility. The 
party, as the crowd, blots out the individual. Mass 
suggestion is dominating our politics to-day. We shall 
get rid of mass influence exactly as fast as we develop 
the group consciousness. Men who belong to^ neighbor¬ 
hood organizations will not bo the stuff of which parties 
are made. The party has prevented us from having 
genuine group opinion; or if we do by any chance get a 
group opinion now, it cun usually speak only in opposition 
to party, it cannot get incorporated in our political lilc. 

Every one of us will have an opportunity to learn 
collective thinking in the small, local, neighboihood 
group. No one comes to his neighborhood group pledged 
beforehand to any particular way of thinking. Ihc 
object of the party system is to stifle all diflerence of 
opinion. Moreover, in partisan discussion you take one 
of two sides; in neighborhood groups an infinitely varied 
number of points of view can he brought out, and thus 
the final decision will be richer from what it gains on 
all sides, live neighborhood group which makes possi¬ 
ble different alignments on every question, allows ulti¬ 
mate honesty in the expression of our views. If we get 
into the habit of suppressing our differences, these dif¬ 
ferences atrophy and we lose our sensitiveness to their 
demands. And we have found that the expression and 
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the maintenance of difference is the condition of the 
full and free development of the race. 

But we want not only a genuine public opinion, but 
a progressive public opinion. We cannot understand 
once for all, we must be constantly understanding anew 
At the same time that we see the necessity of creating 
the common will and giving voice to it, we must bear in 
mind that there should be no crystallizing process by 
which any particular expression of the common will 
should be taken as eternally right because it is the ex¬ 
pression of the common will. It is right for to-day but 
not for to-morrow. The flaming fact is our daily life, 
whatever it is, leaping forever and ever out of the com¬ 
mon will. Democracy is the ever-increasing volume of 
power pouring through men and shaping itself as the 
moment demands. Constitutional conventions are seek¬ 
ing the machinery by which the reason and justice which 
have existed among us can be utilized in our life. We 
must go beyond this and unseal the springs which will 
reveal the forms for the wisdom and justice of their day. 
This is life itself, the direct and aboriginal constructor. 
We meet with our neighbors at our civic club not in 
order to accumulate facts, but to learn how to release 
and how to control a constructive force which will build 
daily for us the habitation of our needs. Then indeed will 
our government be no longer directed by a “body of law,” 
but by the self-renewing appearing of the will of the people. 

The chief need of society to-day is an enlightened, 
progressive and organized public opinion, and the first 
step towards an enlightened and organized public opinion 1 
is an enlightened and organized group opinion. When 
public opinion becomes conscious of itself it will have a 
justified confidence in itself. Then the “people,” born 
of an associated life, will truly govern. Then shall we 
at last really have an America. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION VS. PARTY 
ORGANIZATION 

Leaders or Bosses? 

N EIGHBORHOOD organization will prove fatal 
to party organization not only through the 
creating of a genuine will of the people, but 
also through the producing of real leaders to take the 

place of t he bosses. . 

American democracy has always been alrmd of leader¬ 
ship. Our constitutions of the eighteenth century pro¬ 
vided no one department, to lead, no one man in the- 
legislature to lead. Therefore, as we must have leader¬ 
ship, there has been much undefined, irresponsible leader¬ 
ship! This has often meant corruption and abuse, bad 
enough, but worse still it. has meant the creation of 
machinery for the perpetuation of corruption, the en¬ 
couragement of abuse. 11 nder machine politics we choose 
for our leaders the men who are most popular for the 
moment or who have worked out the most, thoiough 
system of patronage, or rather of course we do not choose 
at all. We have two kinds of leaders under our party 
system, both the wrong kind: we have our actual leaders, 
the bosses, and our ofHcial leaders who have tended to 
be men who could be managed by the party. Oui ofh- 
eials in their campaign speeches say that they are the 
“servants of the people.” But we do not want serv¬ 
ants” any more than we want bosses; we want genuine 
leaders. Now that more and more direct power is being 
given to the people it is especially necessary that we 
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should not be led by machine bosses, but that we should 
evolve the kind of leadership which will serve a true 
democracy, which will be the expression of a true de¬ 
mocracy, and will guide it to democratic ends by demo¬ 
cratic methods. 

We hope through local group organization to evolve 
real leaders. There should be in a democracy some 
sort of regular and ceaseless process by which ability of 
all sorts should come to the top, and flexibility in our 
forms so that new ability can always find its greatest 
point of usefulness, and so that service which is no 
longer useful can be replaced by that which is. In 
neighborhood groups where we have different alignments 
on different questions, there will be a tendency for those 
to lead at any particular moment who are most com¬ 
petent to lead in the particular matter in hand. Thus a 
mechanical leadership will give place to a vital leader¬ 
ship. Suppose the subject is sanitation. The man who 
is most interested, who has the clearest view of the need 
and who is its most insistent champion, will naturally 
step forth as the leader in that. The man who knows 
most about educational matters will lead in those, will 
be chosen eventually for the school committee or for the 
educational committee of the state legislature. Thus 
the different leaders of a democracy appear. Here in 
the neighborhood group leaders are bom. Democracy 
is the breeding-ground of aristocracy. You have all the 
chance the world gives. In your neighborhood group 
show the clearness of your mind, the strength of your 
grip, your power to elicit and to guide cooperative action, 
and you emerge as the leader of men. 

No adequate statement can be made in regard to 
leadership until it is studied in relation to group psy¬ 
chology . The leadership of the British Premier, of 
President Wilson, will become interesting studies when 
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we have a better understanding of this subject. Mean¬ 
while let us look briefly at some of the qualities of 

leadership. , . , . 

The leader guides the group and is at the same time 

himself guided by the group, is always a part of the 
group. No one can truly lead except from within. One 
danger of conceiving the leader as outside is that then 
what ought to be group loyalty will become personal 
loyalty. When we have a leader within the group these 
two loyalties can merge. 

The leader must have the instinct to trace every evil 
to its cause, but, equally valuable, he must be able to 
sec the relative value ol tlic cause to each one of his 
group —in other words, to see the total relativity of the 
cause to the group. He must draw out all the varying 
needs of the neighborhood as related to the cause and 
reconcile them in the remedy. A baby is ill; is the nulk 
perhaps too rich for babies? But probably the rest of 
the neighborhood demands rich milk. All the neighbor¬ 
hood needs in regard to milk must be elicited and.recon¬ 
ciled in the remedy for the sick child. I hat is, the 
remedy cannot Iks thinner milk, but, it may be a demand 
that the milkman have separate milk for babies. 

In other words the leader of our neighborhood group 
must interpret our experience to us, must see all the 
different points of view which underlie our daily activi¬ 
ties and also their connections, must adjust the varying 
and often conflicting needs, must lead the group to an 
understanding of its needs and to a undicat,ion ol its 
purpose. He must, give form to things vague, things 
latent, to mere tendencies. He must be able, to lead us 
to wise decisions, not to impose his own wise decisions 
upon us. We need leaders, not masters or drivers. 

The power of leadership is the power of integrating. 
This is the power wliieh creates community. You can 
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see it when two or three strangers or casual acquaintances 
are calling upon some one. With some hostesses you all 
talk across at one another as entirely separate individuals, 
pleasantly and friendlily, to he sure, but still across un- 
hridged chasms; while other hostesses have the power 
of making you all ftH'l for the moment related, as if you 
were one little community for the time being. This is 
a subtle as well ns a valuable gift. It is one that leaders 
of men must possess. It is thus that the collective will 
is evolved from out the chaos of varied personality and 
complex circumstance. 

The skilful leader then dot's not rely cm personal force; 
he controls his group not by dominating hut by express¬ 
ing it. lie stimulates what, is best in us; he unifies and 
concentrate's what, we feel only gropingly and seat ter- 
ingly, hut he never gets away from the c urrent of which 
wo and he* arc both an integral part. He is a leader who 
gives form to the inchoate energy in every man. The 
person who influences me most is not he* who does great 
deeds hut he who makes me feel I run do great deeds. 
Many {ample tell me what l ought to do and just, how I 
ought to do it, but few have* math' me want, to do some¬ 
thing. Who ever has struck fire! out of me, aroused 
me to action which l should not otherwise have taken, 
he has been my leader. The community leader is he 
who can liberate; the greatest amount of energy in his 
community. 

Then the; ncighlmrhood leader must la; a practical 
fmliticiun. Ib* must be able* to interpret « neighborhood 
not only to itself hut to others. He must know not only 
the need of every charwoman hut how politics cun 
answer her call. He must know the great movements 
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movements of our time. His duty is to shape politics 
continuously. As the satisfaction of one need, or the ex¬ 
pression of one latent power, reveals many more, he must 
be always alert and ever ready to gather up the many 
threads into one strand of united endeavor. He is the 
patient watcher, the active spokesman, the sincere and 
ardent exponent of a community consciousness. His 
guiding, embracing and dominant thought is to make 
that community consciousness articulate in government. 

The politician is not a group but a crowd leader. The 
leader of a crowd dominates because a crowd wants to 
be dominated. Politicians do not try to convince but 
to dazzle; they do not, deal with facts but with formulae 
and vague generalizations, with the Hag and the coun¬ 
try. If our politicians and our representatives me not 
our most competent men, but those who have the great¬ 
est power ol suggestion and are most adroit in using it, 
the proposal here is that we shall develop methods 
which will produce real leaders. We arc aiming now in 
the reorganization ol our state constitutions at respon¬ 
sible ollicial leadership instead of the irresponsible party 
boss system which was necessary once because we had 
to have leaders of some sort. I low far this new move¬ 
ment shall succeed, will depend on how far it has back 
of it, or can be made to have back ol it, the kind of 
organization which will develop group not crowd leaders. 

Through neighborhood organization we hope that real 
leaders instead ol bosses will lie evolved. Democracy 
does not tend to suppress leadership as is often stated; 
it is the only organization of society which will bring out 
leadership. As soon as we are given opportunities for 
the release of the energy there is in us, heroes and leaders 
will arise among us. These will draw their stimulus, 
their passion, their life from all, and then in their turn 
increase in all passion and power and creating force. 
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NEKimumiuwm oiuiani/aiwm v.h. iwuty ohuanization 

4 Ih'spmmhlt' Xmjhlwimid 

W IC have Maitl that neighborhood organization 
must r**|iliH*»* party organization l>y evolv¬ 
ing u Iritt* will of tin* jieuple, by giving us 
lenders instead of bosses, and by funking jumble u res¬ 
ponsible government to take the place of our irrespon¬ 
sible party government. let us mm consider the last 
point : the possibility of an integrated neighborhood 
responsibility. 

I aider our party organization the men who formulate 
the party platform do not liave the otlieiat rrapousihility 
of carrying it out. Moreover at present representative 
government rests on the full-iey that when you delegate 
the job you delegate the resjmn ability. Most of the 
abuses wbieh have erept in. busine.M eormption and 
political hovdsm alike, are tine in large measure to this 
delegating of responsibility. What we mini is « kind 
of government wbieh will delegate the job but not the 
resfKmsibility. The ease is somewhat like that of the 
head of a business undertaking, w ho makes the men under 
him responsible for their own work and still the final 
responsibility rods with him. This is not divided respon¬ 
sibility but shared re*j»ouability a very different thing. 

(loudder what hupjieii* when 1 want to get a hill 
through the legislature. I may feel sure that the hill is 
good «nd «bo that "the people" want it, but 1 ran work 
only through party, and at the state house l have to 
face all tfie sjjeeial interests laamd up with party, ill 
th« thousand and one "political’' considerations, whether 
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I succeed or fail. But of course I recognize the humor 
of this statement: I ought never to try to get a bill 
through the legislature; special and partial groups have 
to do this simply because there is at present no other 
way; there must be some other way, some recognized way. 
We do not want to circumvent party but to replace party. 

Our reform associations, while they have fought party, 
have often endeavored to substitute their own organiza¬ 
tion for the party organization. This has often been the 
alternative offered to us — do we want good government 
or poor government? We have not been asked if we 
would like to govern ourselves. This is why Mitchell 
lost last, year in New York. One of the New York papers 
during the campaign advised Mr. Mitchell “to get 
nearer the people.” But it, is not for government to 
“gel nearer” the people; it must identify itself with 
the people. It isn’t enough for the “good” oflicials to 
explain to the people what they are doing; they must 
lake the people into their counsels. If the Gary system 
had ever been properly put up to the fathers it is doubt¬ 
ful if they would have voted against, it. Then a good 
deal of this advice 1 in regard to city oflicials “explaining” 
their plans in all parts of the. city leaves out of account 
that the local people have a great deal to give. Some of 
the. most, uneducated, so-called, of the fathers and mothers 
might, have had valuable points of view to offer in re¬ 
gard to the practical workings of the Gary system. 

Tammany won in New York and we heard many people 
say, “Well, this is your democracy, the people want bad 
government, the majority of people in New York city 
have voted for it.” Nothing could be more superficial. 
What l,he election in New York meant was that “the 
people” are cleverer than was thought; they know that 
the question should not be of “good” government or 
“bad” government, but, only of self-goverttmcut, and the 
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only way they have of expressing this is to vote against 
a government which seems to disregard them. 

To say, “We are good men, we are honest officials, 
we are employing experts on education, sanitation etc, 
you must trust us,” will not do; some way must be de¬ 
vised of connecting the experts and the people — that 
is the first thing to be worked out, then some way of 
taking the people into the counsels of city administra¬ 
tion. All of us criticize things we don’t know anything 
about. As soon as we see the difficulties, as soon as the 
responsibility is put upon us, our whole attitude changes. 
Take the popular cry “Boston positions for Boston 
people.” This seems a pretty good principle to super¬ 
ficial thinking. But when we know that we have an 
appropriation of $200,000 a year for a certain depart¬ 
ment, and are looking for a man to administer it, when 
we go into the matter and find that there are only two or 
three experts for this position in the United States, and ! 
that not one of these lives in Boston, the question takes 
the concrete form, “Shall we allow $200,000 of our 
money to be wasted through inept administration?” 

It might be said, “But city governments do have the re¬ 
sponsibility and yet this is just what they are all the time j 
doing.” Certainly, because their position rests on patron¬ 
age, but I am proposing that the whole system be changed, j 

Neighborhood organization must be the method of ? 
effective popular responsibility: first, by giving reality 
to the political bond; secondly, by providing the ma¬ 
chinery by which a genuine control of the people can 
be put into operation. At present nearly all our needs 
are satisfied by external agencies, government or institu- 
tional. Health societies offer health to us, recreation 1 
associations teach us how to play, civic art leagues give 
us more beautiful surroundings, associated charities give 
us poor relief. A kind lady leads my girl to the dentist, 
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a kind young man finds employment for my boy, a stern 
officer of the city sees that my children are in their 
places at school. I am constantly being acted upon, no 
one is encouraging me to act. New York has one hun¬ 
dred municipal welfare divisions and bureaus. Thus am 
I robbed of my most precious possession — my responsi¬ 
bilities— for only the active process of participation 
can shape me for the social purpose. 

But all this is to end. The community itself must grip 
its own problems, must fill its needs, must make effec¬ 
tive its aspirations. If we want the latest scientific 
knowledge in regard to food values, let us get an expert 
to come to us, not wait for some society to send an 
“agent” to us; if the stores near us are not selling at 
fair prices, let us make a cooperative effort to set this 
right. If we want milk and baby hygiene organized, our 
own local doctors should, in proper cooperation with 
experts on the one hand and the mothers on the other, 
organize this branch of public service. The medical 
experts may be employees of the government, but if the 
plan of their service be worked out by all three — the 
experts, the local doctors and the mothers — the results 
will be: (1) that the needs of the neighborhood will really 
be met, (2) much valuable time of the expert will be 
saved, (3) a close follow-up will be possible, (4) the 
expert can be called in whenever necessary through local 
initiative, and (5) the machinery will be in existence by 
which the study of that particular problem can be carried 
on not as a special investigation but as a regular part of 
neighborhood life. 

Take another example. The Placement Bureau is 
also a necessary public service: it needs the work of 
experts and it needs pooled information and centralized 
machinery; a parent cannot find out all the jobs avail¬ 
able in a city for boys of 16 in order to place one boy. 
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But as long as the secretary of the Placement Bureau 
appears in the home and takes this whole burden off th e 
parent, and off the community he is serving, his work 
will not bewell done. For the boy will suffer eventually: 
he cannot be cut off from his community without being 
hurt; community incentive is the greatest one we know, 
and somehow there must be worked out some community 
responsibility for that boy, as well as some responsibility 
on his part to his community for standing up or falling 
down on his job. I say that the boy will eventually 
suffer; his community also will suffer, for it also has 
need of him; moreover, the community will greatly 
suffer by the loss of this opportunity of connecting it, 
through the parents, with the whole industrial problem 
of the city. The expert service of the Placement Bureau, 
whether it is administered by city or state, should al¬ 
ways be joined to local initiative, effort and responsibility. 

And so for every need. If we want well-managed 
dances for our daughters, we, mothers and fathers, must 
go and manage them. We do not exist on one side and 
the government on the other. If you go to a municipal 
dance-hall and see it managed by officials appointed 
from City Hall, you say, “This is a government affair.” 
But if you go to a schoolhouse and see a dance managed 
by men and women chosen by the district, you say, 
“This is a community affair, government has nothing 
to do with this.” These two conceptions must mingle 
before we can have any worthy political life. It must 
be clearly seen that we can operate as government as 
well as with government, that the citizen functions 
through government and the government functions 
through the citizen. It is not a municipal dance-hall 
regulated by the city authorities which expresses the 
right relation between civics and dancing, but dances 
planned and managed by a neighborhood for itself. 
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It is not the civic theatre which is the last word in 
the relation of the drama to the people, it is a community 
organized theatre. Art and civics do not meet merely 
by the state presenting art to its members; the civic 
expression of art is illustrated by locally managed festi¬ 
vals, by community singing, a local orchestra or dramatic 
club', community dancing etc. Those of us who are work¬ 
ing for civic art are working for this: for people to express 
themselves in artistic forms and to organize themselves 
for that purpose. The state must give the people every 
opportunity for building up their own full, varied, health¬ 
ful life. It seems to be often thought that when the 
state provides schools, parks, universities etc., there 
you have the ideal state. But we must go beyond this 
and find our ideal state in that which shows its mem¬ 
bers how to build up its own life in schools, parks, uni¬ 
versities etc. 1 

The question which the slate must, always be trying 
to answer is how it can do more for its members at the 
same time that it is stimulating them to (lo more for 
themselves. No, more than this, its doing more for them 
must take the form of their doing more for themselves. 
Our modern problem is not,, as one would think from 
some of the writing on social legislation, how much the 
increased activity of the state can do for the individual, 
but how the increasing activity of the individual can 
be state activity, how the widening of the sphere ol 
state activity can be a widening of our own activity. 
The arguments for or against, government action should 
not take the form of how much or how little government 
action we shall have, but entirely of how government 

1 The war has shown us that our national agricultural program can 
best be done on a cooperative neighborhood basis: through the establish¬ 
ment of community agricultural conferences, community labor, seed and 
implement exchanges, community canning centres, community markets, 
etc. 
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action and self-action can coincide. Our one essential 
political problem is always how to be the state, not, 
putting the state on one side and the individual on the 
other, to work out their respeetive provinces, I have 
said in the chapter on “Our Political Dualism" that the 
state and the individual are one, yet this h pure theory 
until we make them one. But. they ran never Ite made 
one through scheme* of representation etc., only by the 
intimate daily lives of all becoming the constituents of 
the life of the state. 

When a Mothers’ Club in one of the Boston School 
Centres found a muted want that of keeping their 
children off the streets on Saturday afternoon and giv¬ 
ing them some wholesome amusement and decided to 
meet this want by asking the * i»v of Boston for jiertnis- 
sion to use the moving-picture machine of tbe Dorchester 
High School for fairy-story films, the mothers to manage 
the undertaking, two significant facts stand out: Dj they 
did not ask an outside agency to do nnme thing for them, 
for the men and women of Dorchester, with alt the, 
other men and women of Boston, are the city of Boston; 
(2) they were not merely doing something for their chil¬ 
dren on those Saturday afternoons, they were in a sense 
officials of the city of Boston working for the youth of 
Boston. These two conception* mu»t blend; we do not 
do for government, government doe* not do for us, we 
should be constantly the hands and feet, ye* and the 
head and heart of government.* 

A most successful effort at neighborhood organization 

* I «l«> not m.-m t.i imj4> Out t Ow»k it 0 no, %„ I-imi hm t» itlen- 
tify tmrarlm wilt* mt fit?, f’*r O&ur *h*» itu* m t»r*e eitim. 

The awn «f h srontl town kwm l)«it it lh>v teo« h tt*<* ttmn twtl th*y 
h*v« to p«y fur it. In n city ttma «*fc fur <* ».«4 IntiMirut bw* 
cause they will rwt hitv* u* j*y ft* it, thr., think, It w till tW* which 
tw%hlx»rbm*J «»»»norwi««t »«4 0»* ut nojthlwrlwwd*. ot 

which t jihatl Jtnmk titer, two* r*»m*»ty 
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is that of the East Harlem Community Association, 
which set East Harlem to work on its own problems: 
first to investigate conditions, and then to find a way 
of meeting these conditions. The most interesting point 
about the whole scheme is that the work is not done 
by “experts” or any one else from outside; there are no 
paid visitors, but a committee of twelve mothers — one 
colored woman, two Italian, two Jewish, two Irish, three 
American, one Polish, and one German — are doing the 
work well. As a result of the activities of the East Har¬ 
lem Community Association there are now in a public 
school building of the neighborhood organized athletic 
clubs, industrial classes, orchestra, glee, dramatic and 
art clubs, concerts, good moving pictures, dances, big 
brother and big sister groups, Mothers’ Leagues, Par¬ 
ents’ Associations, physical examination of school chil¬ 
dren etc. Of course these community associations must 
use expert advice and expert service. Exactly how this 
relation will be most satisfactorily worked out we do not 
yet clearly see. 1 

I give this merely as one illustration out of many 
possible ones. The necessity of neighborhood organiza¬ 
tion as the basis of future progress is seen by many 
people to-day. In New York there is a vigorous move¬ 
ment for “Neighborhood Associations”; there arc four 
already in active working order. If the main idea of 
some of these is services rendered rather than neighbor¬ 
hood organization; if others see too great a separation 
between needs and t he satisfaction of the needs, that is, 

1 The plan of Mr. and Mm. Wilbur Phillips for community organization 
and for the connection with it of expert service is too comprehensive to 
describe here, but based as it is on their actual experience, and planning 
as it does for the training of whole neighborhoods and the arousing of 
them to responsibility and action, it should be studied by every one, for 
' such plana are, I behave, the best signs we have that democracy is yet 
possible for America. 
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if the neighborhoods are always to ask the questions 
and the experts to find the answer, still these Asso¬ 
ciations are an interesting and valuable part of the 
neighborhood movement.* . 

The acute problem ut municipal life is how to make 
us men and women of Boston feel that we are the city, 
directly responsible for everything concerning it. Neigh¬ 
borhood organization, brought into existence largely by 
the growing filing of each individual that he is responsi¬ 
ble for the life around him, itself then increases and 
focuses this sense of resjionsibility. Neighborhood asso¬ 
ciation is vivid and intimate. Whereas the individual 
seems lust in a big eity, through bis neighliorhood he 
not only becomes an integral part of the city but be¬ 
comes keenly conscious of his citizen.hip. 

In a word, what we hope neighborhood organization 
will do for the development of responsibility is this: 
that, men will learn that they are not to ittjhmtee polities 
through their local groups, they are to he polities. Hus 
is the error of some of the reform ;ivhh iatiuns: they 
want, to influence polities. This point of view will never 
spell progress for us. When we have the organized neigh¬ 
borhood group, when every man sets the problems of 
political and social reorganization not as abstract, mat¬ 
ters but ns constituting his daily life, when men are so 
educated in polities us to feel that they themselves are 
polities functioning, and when our organization is such 
that this functioning recoil» on them, they will so shnjie 
their conduct as to change the .atnation. Then when 
they art* eouscioun of them-<elvci },.i m;( 4,-rs of the situa¬ 
tion they will acknowledge their r*v»pun ability. 

We see many signs around u» to-day of an increased 
sense of res|«in>ibility, of a longing for a o-If-expression 

1 H*iW ftturli wr tir* 4 dll mh Mr* I f#§ th* p Hi* m ute fir jwuwf 

ttdglllwriM#*! WHTHiml 1 ittl «**t Im 
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that is not to be an individual self-expression but com¬ 
munity self-expression. Take the women’s clubs: in 
their first stage their object was personal development; 
in the second they wished to do something for their 
town; in the present or third stage women are demand¬ 
ing through some of the more progressive clubs, through 
women’s municipal leagues etc., a more direct share in 
community life. They are joining together not to bene¬ 
fit themselves, not to benefit others, as others, but be¬ 
cause all together they wish to express their community 
— no, they wish to be their community. They are not 
satisfied with serving, but gathering up the service of 
all in a common consciousness, each feels herself the 
whole and seeks to express the whole. 

But, I do not mean that, this greater realization of 
community is confined to women. I low often in the 
past we have heard a man say complacently, Well, I 
suppose I must do my duty and go to the polls and vote 
to-morrow,” or “I must show myself at that rally to¬ 
night.” But, a nobler idea than this is now filling the 
minds of many men. They go to their civic club not 
because it is their duty, but because just, there working 
together with their follows for the furtherance of their 
common aims, they find their greatest satisfaction. ^In 
neighborhood groups men can find that sell-realization 
which becomes by the most wonderful miracle life can 
offer us community realization- l hat is, I can learn 
through my neighborhood group that, I am the city, I 
am the nation, and that fatal transference of responsi¬ 
bility to an invisible and non-existent they can be 
blotted out forever. When neighborhood organization 
begins to teach that there is no “they,” that it is 
always we, we, we, that, mothers are responsible and 
fathers are responsible, and young men are respon¬ 
sible, and young women are responsible, for their 
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city and their nation, it will begin to teach its chief 
lesson. 

Do I thrill with the passion of service, of joyful volun 
tary surrender to a mighty muse as 1 sail for France to 
serve the great ends of the Allies,'' Social and {xilitieal 
organization are fatally at fault if they cannot give me 
the same elation as 1 go to my Neighborhood Centre 
and know that there too the world has vital need of me 
there too am l not only pouring myself out in world 
service, hut that 1 am, just in so far, creating, actually 
building, a new and fairer world, 3 

This is the finest word that can fw> said for neighbor 
hood organization, lor my finding my place through 
my response to every daily need of my nearest grown 
For the great word I believe on this subject is not. that 1 
serir my neighborhood, my city, my nation, but that 
by this service I my neighborhood, my city, my 

nation. Surely at this hour m our history we can realize 
this as never before. Tbe soul „f America i s being born 
to-day. The war is binding together chiss and class, alien 
and American, men and women, We rejoice that we 
are alive at this moment, but the keenness <»f my joy 
is not because l can serve America but lavause \ am 
Ameriisa. I save fond in my home not in order that my 
family income can meet, the strain of the higher prices 
not because f ran thereby help to send more food to the 
A n>s, but because 1, saving the food of America for the 
Allies and the world, am performing America’s task 
am therefore America. This is the d.rjsr thought of 
neighlairhood organization: that through performing 
my humblest duties I um creating the soul of this great 


Neighborhood organization must then fake the place 
par y organization, fhe neighborhood group will 
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answer many of the questions we have put to a party 
organization which has remained deaf to our importuni¬ 
ties, dumb to all our entreaties. We have asked for 
bread and received the stone times without number. 
The rigid formality of the party means stultification, 
annihilation. But group politics, made of the very stuff 
of life, of the people of the groups, will express the inner, 
intimate, ardent desires of spontaneous human beings, 
and will contain within its circumference the possibility 
of the fullest satisfaction of those desires. Group organi¬ 
zation gives a living, pulsing unity made up of the minds 
and hearts and seasoned judgments of vital men and 
women. Such organization is capable of unbroken 
growth. And when this vine of life, which sends its roots 
where every two or three are gathered together, has 
rooted itself in the neighborhood, faithful care, sedulous 
watching, loving ministration will appear with it, will 
be the natural way of living. Its impalpable bonds 
hold us together, and although we may differ on count¬ 
less questions, instead of Hying asunder we work out the 
form in political life, which will shelter us and supply our 
needs. Faithfulness to the neighborhood bond must 
take the place of allegiance to party. Loyalty to a party 
is loyalty to a thing — we want a living politics in which 
loyalty is always intrinsic!. And from the strength of 
this living bond shall come the power of our united life. 
Always the actor, never the. spectator, is the rule of the 
new democracy. Always the sharer, never the giver or 
the receiver, is the order of our new life. 

Do you think the neighborhood group too puny to 
cope with this giant towering above us, drunk with the 
blood of its many triumphs? The young David went 
out to conquer Goliath, strong in the conviction of his 
power. Cannot our cause justify an equal faith? 

Is our daily life profane and only so far as we rise out 
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FROM NEIGHBORHOOD TO NATION: THE UNIFYING STATE 

H OW can the will of the people be the sovereign 
power of the state? There must be two 
changes in our state: first, the state must be 
the actual integration of living, local groups, thereby 
finding ways of dealing directly with its individual mem¬ 
bers Secondly, other groups than neighborhood groups 
must bo represented in the state: the ever-increasing 
multiple group life of to-day must be recognized and 
given a responsible place in politics . 1 

First, every neighborhood must ho organized; the 
neighborhood groups must then be integrated, through 
larger intermediary groups, into a true si,ate. Neither 
our cities nor our states can ever be properly adminis¬ 
tered until represent,atives from neighborhood groups 
meet to discuss and thereby to correlate the needs of 
all parts of the city, of all parts of the state. Social 
workers and medical experts have a conference on tuber¬ 
culosis, social workers and educational experts have a 
conference on industrial education. We must now 
develop the methods by which the citizens also are repre¬ 
sented at these conferences. We must go beyond this 
(for certain organizations, as the National Settlement 
Conference at least, do already have neighborhood 
representation), and develop the methods by vv 10 
regular meetings of representatives from neighborhood 
organizations meet to discuss all city and state prob- 

i This point will be taken up in ch. XXXIII. 
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kina. Further at ill, \vt* must give official recognition 
to such gatherings, we must make them a regular part 
of government. The neighborhood must be actually 
not theoretically, an integral part of city, of slate, of 
nation. 

When Massachusetts is tints organized, (he neighbor- 
hood groups and intermediary, or distriet, groups sltoultl 
send representatives to city council and state legisla¬ 
ture. The Senate might Ite eomjtosed of experts ex¬ 
perts in education, in housing, in sanitation etc , 1 The 
neighborhood and distriet centres would receive reports 
from their representatives to city eotmcil and «t«t© 
legislature and take measures on these rej torts. They 
should also be required to send regular rejsirts up to 
their representative bodies. We should have a definitely 
organized and strongly articulated network of personal 
interest and representative reporting. Then the state 
legislature must devise ways of dealing not only with 
the distriet group hut with the neighborhood groups 
through tin* district group, and thus with every indi¬ 
vidual in the commonwealth. The nation too must have 
a real connection with every little neighborhood centre 
through state and district bodies.-' 

America at war has found a way of getting word from 
Washington to the smallest local units. The Council 
of National Defense has a "Section of* (lonfieratiuu with 
States,” This is connected with a State Council of 

'Or |K*rhnjn tin- Mmh' tnisht r«-j*r*rnt th«- .jmijmthin.if mmp 
ch. XXXIIII. Or f«-rh.t]o tin- * tjn rl t iienOwint »}»»**«* im K hi In- rrj.rt- 

mmtiithm hum 

3 In North 0<irutit».t Urn rmnMy '<wmi.<wl Him.. of (him- 

rmmity Hmi.v w«ln u [( uf Un* wlintnotrntw **f Uwt th-jMirtiwcnt «if 
Anrii-nlta*, thi- th.ur4 »[ HmtOi, *h<« Mcrronl oral IndnWiid (Utlli-sn 
and th»- jhirtw-r** l.'iwm, with 0*. Stt|# rmt**«ih*jit **f IVilifo Itoeruo 
turn m its mitrnl eimttivn h tmkmv tl« mtmlMt* wi«rk (hr do- 
veloinnmt of hn«t m.immuity «»r«*niM»i,i H whirl* >h«U t m .lirnrUy 
InUsd with it unilhti ntata ortfutiktUMji, 
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Defense in every state. In most cases the State Council 
is connected "with County Councils, and these often 
with councils in cities and towns. Beyond this the 
Council of National Defense has recently (February, 
1918) recommended the extension of county organiza¬ 
tion by the creation of Community Councils in every 
school district. Its official statement opens with tins 
sentence: “The first, nine months of the war have shown 
the vital importance of developing an official nation¬ 
wide organization reaching into the smallest communi¬ 
ties to mobilize and make available the efforts of the 
whole people for the prosecution of the war.” And it 
goes on to say that the government must have such 
close contact with small units that personal relation 
with all the citizens is possible. 

President Wilson in endorsing this step, said, “[This 
is an] advance of vital significance. It will, I believe, 
result, when thoroughly carried out in welding the nation 
together as no nation of great size lues ever been welded 
before. ... It is only by extending your organization 
to small communities that every citizen of the state can 
be reached.’’ 

Thus when the government found that if must pro¬ 
vide means to its hands for keeping constantly in touch 
with the whole membership of the nation, it planned 
to do this by the encouragement, and iostering of neigh¬ 
borhood organization. The nation is now seeking the 
individual through neighborhood groups. It is using 
the School Centres (it recommends the sehoolhouse as 
the best centre for community organization) for the 
teaching of Food and Fuel Conservation, for Liberty 
Loan and lied Cross work, for recruiting for the army, 
for enlisting workers for war industries, for teaching the 
necessity and methods of increasing the food^ supply, 
for plans to relievo transportation by cooperative ship- 
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ments and deliveries, for patriotic education etc. 1 This 
“patriotic education” has an interesting side. In a 
country which is even nominally a democracy you can¬ 
not win a war without explaining your aims and your 
policy and carrying your people with you step by step. 
If beyond this the country wishes to be really a democ¬ 
racy, the neighborhood groups must have a share in 
forming the aims and the policy. 

Of course one would always prefer this to be a move¬ 
ment from below up rather than from above down, but 
it is not impossible for the two movements to go on at 
the same time, as they are in fact do ing now with the 
rapid development of spontaneous local organization. 
There were Community Councils in existence in fact 
if not in name before the recommendation of the Council 
of National Defense. 2 

Through these non-partisan councils not only national 
policy can be explained and spread throughout the 
country, but also what one locality thinks out that is 
good can be reported to Washington and thus handed 
on to other sections of the country. It is a plan for 
sending the news backwards and forwards from indi¬ 
vidual to nation, from nation to individual, and it is 
also a plan for correlating the problems of the local 
community with the problems of the nation and of 
cooperating nations. 

But why should we be more efficiently organized for 
war than for peace? Is our proverbial carelessness to 
be pricked into effectiveness only by emergency calls? 
Is the only motive you can offer us for efficiency —to 

\ The Community Council, however, is not to duplicate other organi¬ 
zations but first to coordinate all existing agencies before planning new 
activities. 

2 And spontaneously many towns and villages turned to the school- 
house as the natural centre of its war services. 
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win? Or, if that is an instinctive desire, can we not 
change the goal and be as eager to win other things as 
war? 

I speak of the new state as resting upon integrated 
neighborhood groups. 1 While the changes necessary to 
bring this about would have to be planned and author¬ 
ized by constitutional conventions, its psychological 
basis would be: (1) the fact that we are ready for mem¬ 
bership in a larger group only by experience first in the 
smaller group, and (2) the natural tendency for a real 
group to seek other groups. Let us look at this second 
point. 

We have seen the process of the single group evolving. 
But contemporaneously a thousand other unities are 
a-making. Every group once become conscious of itself 
instinctively seeks other groups with which to unite to 
form a larger whole. Alone it cannot be effective. As 
individual progress depends upon the degree of inter¬ 
penetration, so group progress depends upon the inter¬ 
penetration of group and group. For convenience I 
speak of each group as a whole, but from a philosophical 
point of view there is no whole, only an infinite striving 
for wholeness, only the principle of wholeness forever 
leading us on. 

i This is the social law: the law which connects neigh¬ 
borhood with neighborhood. The reason we want 
neighborhood organization is not to keep people within 
their neighborhoods but to get them out. The movement 
for neighborhood organization is a deliberate effort to 
get people to identify themselves actually, not senti¬ 
mentally, with a larger and larger collective unit than 
the neighborhood. We may be able through our neigh- 

1 For the moment I ignore the occupational group to be considered 

later. 
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borhood group to learn tin* social process, to learn to 
evolve the social will, but the question before us is whether 
we have enough political genius to apply this method to 
city organization, national organization, and international 
organization. <'ity must join with city, state with state, 
actually, not through party. Finally nation must join 
with nation. 

The recommendation of the Council of National De¬ 
fense which has been mentioned al«>ve would repay 
careful reading for the indications which one finds in it, 
of the double purpose of neighborhood organization, ft 
is definitely stated that the importance of the Commu¬ 
nity Council is in: (1) initiating work to meet its own war 
needs; and (2) in making all its local resources available 
for the nation. And again it is statist that: (l) in a 
demoeraey local emergencies can l»est la* met by local 
aetioa; and (2) that eaeh local district should feel the 
duty of bearing its full share of the national burden. 

Thus our national government clearly sees and specifi¬ 
cally states that ucighborh<*od organization is both for 
the neighborhood and for the nation: that it looks in, 
it looks out. Thus that which we are coming to under¬ 
stand as the true social process receives practical recog¬ 
nition in government jmliey. 

I have said that neighborhood must join with neigh¬ 
borhood to form the state. This joining of neighbor¬ 
hood an«l neighlHtrhood can be done neither directly nor 
imaginatively. It, cannot Is* done directly: representa¬ 
tion is necessary not only Iweuuse the munlrrs would 
l>e too great for all neighlwtrhtKKis to meet together, hut 
because even if it were physically feasible we should 
have created a crowd not a strict y. Theoretically when 
you have large uumitro you get a big, emtifiosite con¬ 
sciousness made up of infinite kinds of fitting together 
of infinite kinds of individuals, but practically this varied 
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and multiplied fitting together is not possible beyond a 
certain number. There must be representatives from 
the smallest units to the larger and larger, up to the 
federal state. 

Secondly, neighborhoods cannot join with neighbor¬ 
hoods through the imagination alone. Various people 
have asserted that now we have large cities and solidar¬ 
ity cannot come by actual acquaintance, it must be 
got by appropriate appeals to the imagination, by hav¬ 
ing, for instance, courses of lectures to tell one part of 
a city about another part. But tins alone will never 
be successful. Real solidarity will never be accomplished 
except by beginning somewhere the joining of one small 
group with another. We are told too that the unedu¬ 
cated man cannot think beyond his particular section 
of the universe. We can teach him to tliink beyond his 
particular section of the universe by actually making 
him participate in other sections through connecting 
his section with others. We, are capable of being faith¬ 
ful to large groups as well as small, to complex groups 
as well as simple, to our city, to our nation, but this can 
be effected only by a certain process, and that process, 
while it may begin by a stimulation of the imagination, 
must,, if it is going to bring forth results in real life, be 
a matter of actual experience. Only by actual union, 
not by appeals to the imagination, can the various and 
varied neighborhood groups be made the constituents 
of a sound, normal, unpartisan city life. Then being a 
member of a neighborhood group will mean at the same 
time being a member and a responsible member of the 
state. 

I have spoken of the psychological tendency for group 
to seek group. Moreover, it is not possible to isolate your¬ 
self in your local group because few local needs can be 
met without joining with other localities, which have 
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these same needs, in order to secure city or state action 
We cannot get municipal regulation for the dance-hall 
in our neighborhood without joining with other neigh¬ 
borhoods vvitieh want the same thing ami securing munici¬ 
pal regulation for all city danee-halk If we want better 
housing laws, grants for industrial education, we join 
with other groups who want these things and become 
the state. Anti even if some need seems purely local, 
the method of satisfying it ought not to tic for the South 
End to pull as hard as it ran for a new wartl building, 
say, while the North Eml is also pulling as hard as it 
can for a new wart! building, and the winner of such 
tug-of-war to get the appropriation. If the South End 
wants a new ward building it should understand how 
much money is available for ward buildings, and if only 
enough for one this year, consider where it is most 
needed. Probably, whatever the evidence, it will be 
decided that it is most needed in the South End, but. a 
step will be taken towards a different kind of decision in 
the future. 

And we join not only to secure city and state but also 
federal net ion. If we want a river or harbor appro¬ 
priation, we go to Congress. And if sta ll demands are 
supplied at present on the log-rolling bads, we can only 
hope that this will not always be so. When group organ¬ 
ization hits vitalized our whole political lift*, then* may 
then be wane chance that log rolling will be repudiated. 

And we do not stop even at Washington. Immigra¬ 
tion is a national anti international problem, but. the 
immigrant may live m*s,t door to you, mid thus the immi¬ 
gration question becomes om* of nearest concern. This 
intricate interweaving of our lift* allows no man to live 
to himself or to his neighliorhood. 

Then when neighborhood joins with neighborhood all 
the lessons learned in the simple group must lie prae- 
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tised in the complex one. As the group lesson includes 
not only my responsibility to my group but my responsi¬ 
bility for my group, so I learn not only my duty to my 
neighborhood but that I am responsible for my neigh¬ 
borhood. Also it is seen that as the individuals of a 
group are interdependent, so the various groups are 
interdependent, and the problem is to understand just 
in what way they are interdependent and how they can 
be adjusted to one another. The process of the joining 
of several groups into a larger whole is exactly the same 
as the joining of individuals to form a group — a recip¬ 
rocal interaction and correlation. 

The usual notion is that, our neighborhood association 
is to evolve an idea, a plan, and then when we go to 
represent, it at a meeting of neighborhood associations 
from different parts of the city that, we are to try to 
push through the plan of action decided on by our own 
local group. If we do not. do this, we are not supposed 
to be loyal. But we are certainly to do nothing of 
the hind. We are. to try to evolve the collective idea 
which shall represent the new group, that is, the various 
neighborhood associations all aiding together. We are 
told that, we must not sacrifice the interests of the par¬ 
ticular group we represent.. No, hut also we must not 
try to make its interests prevail against, those of others. 
Its real interests are the interests of the whole. 

And then when we have learned to be. truly citizens 
of Boston, we must, discover how Boston and other 
cities, how cities and the rural communities can join. 
And so on and so on. At last, the “real” slate appears. 
We arc pragmatists because we do not want to unite 
with the state imaginatively, we want to be the state; 
we want to actualize and feel our way every moment, 
let every group open the way for a larger group, let every 
circumference become the centre of a new circumfer- 
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once. My neighborhood group u{>ens the path to the 
State. 

But neighborhoods eoiiperatmg actively with the dtv 
government is not to-day a dream. Marcus M, Marks 
President of the Borough of Manhattan, New York City’ 
in 1914 divided Manhattan into sixteen neighlwrhoods’ 
and appointed for each a neighlmrhood commission 
composed of business men, professional men, mechanics 
clerks etc. - a thoroughly representative My chosen 
irrespective of {tarty hues. Mr. Marks’ avowed object 
was to obtain a knowledge* of the* needs of his constitu¬ 
ents, to form connecting links between ncighlcorhoods 
and the city government. And these* Unites nt*ed not 
exist dormant until their advice* is asked. Sections 1 
and 2 of the Buies and Begulatious read: 

“L The Commissions shall recommend, or suggest, 
to the Borough President, for his consideration 
and advice, matte rs whic h, in their opinion will 
l«* of benefit to their districts and to the City. 

“2. The* Commissions shall receive from the Borough 
President suggest tons or recommendations for 
their consideration as to matters affecting their 
districts, and rejmrt back their conclusions 
with respect thereto," 

Moreover, lieyond the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission, the cooperation of the whole neighleirhood is 
sought. “Whenever the* eommkdum arc- in doubt as 
t.o the {Hdiey thc*y desire* to advocate and wish to further 
sound the sentiment of their localities, meetings similar 
to town-meetings arc* held, usnallj in the local school- 
house.” The “neighlmrhoods" of Mauliattan have 
cooperated with tin* city government in such matters 
as bus franchise, marke ts, location of tracks, floating 
baths, pavement construction, sewerage etc*, One of 
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the results of this plan, Mr. Marks tells us, is that many 
types of improvement which were formerly opposed, 
such as sewerage construction by the owners of abutting 
property, now receive the support of the citizens be¬ 
cause there is opportunity for them to understand fully 
the needs of the situation and even to employ their own 

expert if they wish. # « 

The chairmen of the twelve Neighborhood Commis¬ 
sions form a body called the Manhattan Commission. 
This meets to confer with the President on matters affect¬ 
ing the interests of the entire borough. 1 

This plan, while not yet ideal, particularly in so far 
as the commissions arc appointed from above, is most 
interesting to all those who are looking towards neigh¬ 
borhood organization as the basis of the new state. 

To summarize: neighborhood groups join with other 
neighborhood groups to form the city — then only shall 
we understand what it is to be the city; neighborhood 
groups join with other neighborhood groups to form the 
state — then only shall we undersand what it is to be 
the state. We do not begin with a unified state which 
delegates authority; we begin with the neighborhood 
group and create the state ourselves. Thus is the state 
built up through the intimate intertwining of all* 

But this is not a crude, and external federalism. We 
have not transferred the unit, of democracy from the 
individual to this group. If is the individual man who 
must feel himself the unit of city government, of state 
government,: he has not delegated his responsibility to 


1 I turns taken thin account from the. official report. I have been told 
bv New York people that these commissions have shown few signs of 
life. This docs not, however, seem to me to detract from the value of 
the plan as a suggestion, or as indication of what is seen to be advisable 
if not yet wholly practicable. The New York charter provides for Local 
Improvement Boards as connecting links with the central government, 
but these I am told have shown no life whatever. 
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his neighborhood group; he has direct relation with 
larger whole*. I have no medieval idea of mediate artic 
ulatkm, of individual* forming group* and group* form" 
ing the nation. Mechanical federalism we have fon 
outgrown. The members of the nation are tu be hidf 
vidua Is, not group*. The movement for neighborhood 
organization is from one jtoint of view a movement t 
give the individual {«.lit teal eflfeeti veuess it j s ^ 
individualistic not a eolleetivistie movement, paradoxical 
as this may seem to .superfieial thinking. But. m the 
whole structure of government must rest on tlie indi¬ 
vidual, it must, have it* roots within that plaee where 
you eun get nearest to him. and where his latent powers 
can best he freed ami actualized bis local group. 

What are we ultimately seeking through neighborhood 
organization? To find the individual. But let no one 
think that tin* movement for neighborhood organiza¬ 
tion Is a new movement. Our neighborhood organiza¬ 
tion, we .are often told, had its origin in the New Eng¬ 
land town-meeting. Ye*, and far beyond that in theearfy 
institutions of our English ancestors. T hat our national 
life must Is* grounded in the daily, intimate life of all men 
is the teaching of tin* whole tong stream of English history 

We have seen that the increasing activity of the state* 
its social policies amt social legislation, demands the 
activity of every man. We have seen in considering 
chreet government that the activity of every man is 
not enough if we mean merely his activity at the polling 
booths. With the inclusion of all men and women (prae- 
tually accomplished) in the suffrage, with the rapidly 
increasing ueeepfm.ee of direct government, the r ,t m . 
sw work of the democratic impuUe ha* ended. Now 
the mfrmitr work of democracy must hgm. The great 
historic task of the Anglo-Saxon fropte ha* lm-u to find 
'Wise and reasoned forms for the enprewunn of individual 
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responsibility, bas been so to bulwark the rights of the 
individual as to provide at the same time for the unity 
and stability of the state. They have done this exter¬ 
nally by making the machinery of representative govern¬ 
ment. We want to-day to do it spiritually, to direct the 
spiritual currents in their flow and interflow so that we 
have not only the external interpenetration — choosing 
representatives etc. — but the deeper interpenetration 
which shows the minds and needs and wants of all men. 

We can satisfy our wants only by a genuine union and 
communion of all, only in the friendly outpouring of 
heart to heart. We have come to the time when we see 
that the machinery of government can be useful to us 
only so far as it is a living thing: the souls of men are the 
stones of 1 leaven, the life of every man must contribute 
fundamentally to the growth of the state. So the world 
spirit seeks freedom and finds it in a more and more 
perfect union of true individuals. The relation of neigh¬ 
bors one to another must be integrated into the substance of 
the slate. Politics must take democracy from its external 
expression of representation to the expression of that 
inner meaning hidden in the intermingling of all men. 
This is our part, to-day - - thus shall we take our place 
in the great task of our race. Our political life began 
in the small group, but it has taken us long to evolve 
our relation to a national life, and meanwhile much of 
the significance and richness of the local life has been 
lost. Back now to the local unit we must go with all 
that we have accumulated, to find in and through that 
our complete realization. Back we must go to this 
.small primary unit if we would understand the meaning 
of democracy, if we would get the fruits of democracy. 
As Voltaire said, “The spirit of France is the candle of 
Europe,” so must the spirit of the neighborhood be the 
candle of the nation. 






THE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
XXVIII 

POLITICAL PLURALISM 

A LL that I have written has been based on the 
assumption of the unifying state. Moreover 
I have spoken of neighborhood organization as 
if it were possible to take it for granted that the neigh¬ 
borhood group is to be the basis of the new state. The 
truth of both these assumptions is denied by some of 
our most able thinkers. 

The unified state is now discredited in many quarters. 
Syndicalists, guild socialists, some of the Liberals in 
England, some of the advocates of occupational repre¬ 
sentation m Am erica, and a growing sdhool of writers 
who might be called political pluralists are throwing 
the burden of much proof upon the state, and are pro¬ 
posing group organization as the next step in political 
method. To some the idea of the state is abhorrent. One 
writer says, “The last hundred years marked in all coun¬ 
tries the beginning of the dissolution of the State and of 
the resurrection of corporate life [[trade unions etc.] 

In the face of this growth of syndicalism in every direc¬ 
tion, ... it is no longer venturesome to assert that the 
State is dead.” 

Others like to keep the word “state” but differ much 
as to the position it is to occupy in the new order: to 
some it seems to he merely a kind of mucilage to keep 
the various groups together; with others the state is to 
hold the ring while different groups fight out their dif¬ 
ferences. Still other thinkers,, while seeing the open door 
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to scepticism in regard to the state, are nevertheless 
not ready to pass through, but, preserving the instinct 
and the reverence for the unity of the state, propose 
as the most immediate object of our study how the 
unity can be brought about, what is to be the true and 
perfect bond of union between the multiple groups of 
our modern life. All these thinkers, differing widely as 
they do, yet may be roughly classed together as the up¬ 
holders of a multiple group organization as the basis 
for a new state. 

This movement is partly a reaction against an atomistic 
sovereignty, the so-called theory of “subjective” rights, a 
“senseless” geographical representation, a much berated 
parliamentary system, and partly the wish to give indus¬ 
trial workers a larger share in the control of industry 
and in government. 

The opposition to “numerical representation” has 
been growing for some time. We were told thirty years 
ago by Le Prins that vocational representation is “ the 
way out of the domination of the majority,” that the 
vocational group is the “natural” group “spontaneously 
generated in the womb of a nation.” Twenty-five years 
ago Benoist said that the state must recognize private 
associations: universities, chambers of commerce, pro¬ 
fessional associations, societies of agriculture, syndicates 
of workmen — “en un mot tout ee qui a corps et vie dans 
la nation.” If the state is to correspond to reality, it 
must recognize, Benoist insisted, aU this group life, all 
these interests, wit,bin it,. Moreover, he urged, with 
our present, pulverized suffrage, with sovereignty divided 
among millions, we are in a state of anarchy; only group 
representation will save us from “la force stupide de 
nombre.” M. L6on Duguit has given us a so-called 
“objective” theory of law 'which means for many people 
a new conception of the state. 
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Many say that it is absurd for representation to be 
based on the mere chance of residence as is the ease when 
the geographical district is the unit. The territorial 
principle is going, we are fold, and that of similar oeon 
pational interests will take its place. Again wane neonle 
are suggesting that both principle should he recognized 
in our government: that out* house in Parliament more 
sent geographteal areas, the other occupations.' N<» , m „ 
has yet, however, made any proposal of this kind definite 
enough to serve as a basis of discussion, 

Syndicalism demands the abolition of the “state” 
while through its organization of the syndicate of 
workers, the union of syndicates of the same town or 
region mat the federation of these unions it erects a 
system of its own controlled entirely bv the workers 
Syndicalism has gained many adherents'lately hecnu.% 
of the present reaction against socialism. People <{<» 
not want the Servile State ant!, therefore, many think 
they do not want any state. 

In England a new school is arising which Is equally 
opposed to syndicalism and tit the bureaucracy of state 
socialism. Or rather it takes half of each, (btild social- 
ism believes in state ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, but tliut the control of each industry or “guild" 

- appointment of oflirew, hours and conditions of work 
i U ' in the membership of tin* indus- 

try. I he syndicalists throw over tin* state entirely, the 
guild socialists believe in the “co-management" of the 
state. 1 here are to Is* two sets of machinery side by 
m<le hut quite distinct: that based on the occupational 
group will h* concerned with economic considerations, 
the other with {mlitiraf " considerations, the first eulmi- 

J. lAm *«!»** tamoeroea. JWmmi A, W 4t. 
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pa ting in a national Guild Congress, and the second in 
the State. 1 

“Guild Socialism,” edited by A. R. Orage, gives in 
some detail this systematic plan already familiar to 
readers of the New Age. A later book of the same 
school “Authority, Liberty and Function,” by Ramiro 
de Maeztu, concerns itself less with detail and more with 
the philosophical basis of the new order. The value 
of this book consists in its emphasis on the functional 
principle. 2 

Mr. Ernest Barker of Oxford, although he formulates 
no definite system, is a political pluralist. 

John Neville Figgis makes an important contribution 
to pluralism, 3 and although he has a case to plead for 
the church, he is equally emphatic that all the local 
groups which really make our life should be fostered and 
given an increased authority. 

In America vocational representation has many dis¬ 
tinguished advocates, among them Professor Felix Adler 
and Professor H. A. Overstreet. Mr. Herbert Croly, who 
has given profound thought to the trend of democracy, 
advocates giving increased power and legal recognition 
to the powerful groups growing up within the state. 

1 The fatal flaw of guild socialism is this separation of economics 
and ixilities. First, tins interests of citizenship and guild-membership are 
not distinct; secondly, in any proper system of occupational representa¬ 
tion every one should be included -— vocational representation should 
not. be trade representation; third, as long as you call the affairs of the 
guilds 44 material,’" and say that the polities of the state should be purified 
of financial interests, you burn every bridge which might make a unity 
of financial interests and sound state policy. Guild socialism, however, 
because it is a carefully worked out plan for the control of industry by 
those who take part in it, is one of the most well worth considering of 
the proposals at present before us* 

* See G. D. H. Cole, u The World of Labor,” Jtor the relation of trade 
unionism to guild socialism. 

* See especially “Churches in the Modem State” and 41 Studies in 
Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius.” 
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Mr. Harold Laski is a pronounced political pluralist, 
especially in his emphasis on the advantage of multiple 
varied and freely developing groups for tin* enrichment 
and enhancement of our whole life. Mr. Uski’s t )0ok 
"Studies in the IVohlem of Sovereignty," is one of the 
most thought-stimulating him of modern political writ 
ing: it does away with the fetieh of the abstract .state 
— it in nlmve all an attempt to look at things as they 
are rather than a* we imagine them to he; it shows 
that states are tutl supreme by striking examples of 
organizations within tin* state claiming mid winning the 
right to refuse ohedienre to the state; it sees the strength 
and the variety of our group life today as a significant 
fact for politieal method; it is a recognition, to an extent 
of the group principle it sees that sovereignty is not 
in people as a mass; it pleads for a revivihcatioiu.f ioeal 
life, and finally it shows us, implicitly. not only that we 
need to-day a new state, hut that the new state must 
he a great moral force. 1 

IVrhajw the most interesting contribution of the phi- 
ralists is their elear showing that “a single unitary state 
with a single sovereignty" is not true to the farts of 
life to-day, Mr. Marker says, "Every state h something 
ol a iedeiat society and contains different national groups, 
different churches, different i*eonomic orguni/ations, each 
exercising its measure of control over its members.” The 
following instances are cited to show the present teu- 
dem^y of different groups to claim autonomy; 

l. IteligimiH groups are claiming rights as groups. 
Many churchmen would like to establish the autonomy 
of the church. It is imjiosstble to have tmdcuominu- 


' See «I» Mr. I solan nrlM-*: "TV IVm.wt.ly „t hmnm t|. m ; 
blLh'.’l-Ml' *\ W ‘ t P* <lwl «»»**«■* of ttm C^trnmioa 

w I.RKki .1. I!„rv t«w II,,.: an. m TW* h Its* kimt of wutk 

Wisirli *1 hmikm Hw *»»> tut n uvm *<«*»vytbm ut 
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tional instruction in the schools of England because of 
the claims of the church. 

2. There is a political movement towards the recog¬ 
nition of national groups. The state in England is pass¬ 
ing Home Rule Acts and Welsh Disestablishment Acts 
to meet the claims of national groups. “All Europe is 
convulsed with a struggle of which one object is a re¬ 
grouping of men in ways which will fulfil national ideals.” 

3. “The Trade-Unions claim to be free groups.” 
“Trade-unions have recovered from Parliament more 
than they have lost in the courts.” 

Let us consider the arguments of the pluralist school, 
as they form the most interesting, the most suggestive 
and the most important theory of politics now before 
us. It seems to me that there are four weaknesses in 
the pluralist school 1 which must be corrected before we 
can take from them the torch to light us on our political 
way: (1) some of the pluralisls ostensibly found their 
books on pragmatic philosophy and yet in their inability 
to reconcile the distributive and collective they do not 
accept the latest teachings of pragmatism, for pragma¬ 
tism does not end with a distributive pluralism, (2) the 
movement is in part a reaction to a misunderstood Hegel- 

1 It must, be understood that all I say does not apply to all the plural- 
ists. For the sake of brevity l consider them as a school although they 
differ widely. Moreover, for convenience 1 am using the word pluralist 
roughly and in a sense inaccurately to include ail those who are advocating 
a multiple group organization as the. basis of a new state. Most of these 
agree in making the group rather than the individual the unit of politics, 
in their supfiort of group “rights,” the “consent” of the group, the “bal¬ 
ance” of groups, and in their belief that “rights” should be based on 
function. But syndicalists and guild socialists are not strictly piuralista 
since they build up a system based on the occupational group; yet the 
name is not wholly inapplicable, for, since the guild socialists base their 
state on balancing groups, that state cannot be called a unified state. 
It is too early yet, to speak of this school with entire accuracy, and in fact 
there is no “school.” 
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itmism, (2) many of the pluralist* are professed followers 
of medieval doctrine, t,H their thinking is not bused on 
a seientilie .study of the group, which weakens the force 
of their theories of "objective" rights and sovereignty, 
much as these latter are an advanee on our old theories 
of “ subjective ” righto awl a sovereignty bused on an 
atomistic conception of society. 

First, the underlying problem of pluralism and prag¬ 
matism is, as James proclaims, the relation of “collec¬ 
tive” and “distributive." The problem of to-day, we 
all agree, is tin* discovery of the kind of federalism which 
will make tin* parts live fully in the whole, the whole 
live fully in the parts. But this is the central problem 
of philosophy which has stirred the ages. The heart of 
James’ difUeulty was just this: how can many conscious¬ 
nesses beat the same time one consciousness? How can 
the same identical fact experience itself diversely? 
How can you be the absolute and the individual? It is 
the old, old struggle which has enmeshed mo many, which 
some of our philosophers have transcended by the deeper 
intuitions, sure that life is a eoutimiotis How and not 
spasmodic nppeuranee, disappearance and reappearance. 
James struggled long with this problem, but the outcome 
was sure. His spirit maid not la* bound by mtellee- 
tualistic logic, the logic of identity. He waw finally 
forced to adopt a higher form of rationality. He gave 
up conceptuatMfie logic “fairly, sipmrely and irrevoc¬ 
ably," and knew by deepest inner testimony that “states 
of ronsciousmss ran separate anti combine fhemselvtts 
freely ami keep their own identity unchanged while 
forming parts of simultaneous fields of rxjterieuec of 
wider smjm." James always saw the sfrung-ulotig uni- 
vam*, but. he also saw the unifying principle which is 
working toward* its goal, “That secret,” he tells us, 
“of a continuous life which the universe knows by heart 
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and acts on every instant cannot be a contradiction 
incarnate. . . . Our intelligence must keep on speaking 
terms with the universe.” 

When James found that the “all-form” and the 
“each-forms” are not incompatible, he found the secret 
of federalism. It is our task to work out in practical 
politics this speculative truth which the great philoso¬ 
phers have presented to us. The words absolute and 
individual veil it to us, but substitute state and indi¬ 
vidual and the problem comes down to the plane of our 
actual working everyday life. It may be interesting to 
read philosophy, but the thrilling thing for every man of 
us to do is to make it come true. We may be heartened 
by our sojourns on Sinai, but no man may live his life in 
the clouds. And what dot's pragmatism mean if not 
just this? We can only, as James told us again and 
again, understand the collective and distributive by 
living. Life is the true revcaler: I can never under¬ 
stand the whole by reason, only when the heart-beat 
of the whole throbs through me as the pulse of my 
own being. 

If we in our neighborhood group live James’ philoso¬ 
phy of the compounding of consciousness, if we obey the 
true doctrine, that, each individual is not only himself 
but the state — for the fulness of life overflows — then 
will the perfect form of federalism appear and express 
itself, for then we have the spirit, of federalism creating 
its own form. Political philosophers talk of the state, 
but there is no state until we make it. It is pure theory. 
We, every man and woman to-day, must create his small 
group first,, and then, through its compounding with 
other groups, it, ascends from stage to stage until the 
federal state appears. Thus do we understand by actual 
living how collective experiences can claim identity with 
their constituent parts, how “your experience and mine 
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can be members of a world-experience.” In our neighbor¬ 
hood groups we claim identity with the whole collective 
will, at that point we are the collective will. 

Unless multiple sovereignty can mean ascending rather 
them parallel groups it will leave out the deepest truth 
which philosophy has brought us. But surely the politi¬ 
cal pluralists who are open admirers of James will refuse 
with him to stay enmeshed in sterile intellectualism, in 
the narrow and emasculated logic of identity. Con¬ 
fessedly disciples of James, will they not carry their dis- 
cipleship a step further? Have they not with James a 
wish for a world that does not fall into “discontinuous 
pieces,” for “a higher denomination than that distrib¬ 
uted, strung-along and flowing sort of reality which 
we finite beings [now] swim in”? Their groups must 
be the state each at its separate point. When they see 
this truth clearly, then the leadership to which their 
insight entitles them will be theirs. 

I have said that the political pluralists are fighting a 
misunderstood Hegelianism. Do they adopt the crudely 
popular conception of the Hegelian state as something 
“above and beyond” men, as a separate entity virtually 
independent of men? Such a conception is fundamen¬ 
tally wrong and wholly against the spirit of Hegel. As 
James found collective experience not independent of 
distributive experience, as he reconciled the two through 
the “compounding of consciousness,” so Hegel’s related 
parts received their meaning only in the conception of 
total relativity. The soul of Hegelianism is total rel¬ 
ativity, but this is the essence of the compounding of 
consciousness. As for James the related parts and their 
relations appear simultaneously and with equal reality, 
so in Hegel’s total relativity: the members of the state 
in their right relation to one another appear in all the 
different degrees of reality together as one whole total 
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relativity — never sundered, never warring against the 
true Self, the Whole. 

But there is the real Hegel and the Hegel who mis¬ 
applied his own doctrine, who preached the absolutism 
of a Prussian State. Green and Bosanquet in measure 
more or less full taught the true Hegelian doctrine. But 
for a number of years the false leadings of Hegel have 
been uppermost in people’s minds, and there has been 
a reaction to their teaching due to the panic we all feel 
at the mere thought of an absolute monarch and an 
irresponsible state. The present behavior of Prussia of 
course tends to increase the panic, and the fashion of 
jeering at Hegel and his “misguided” followers is wide¬ 
spread. But while many English writers are raging 
against, Hegelianism, at the same time the English are 
pouring out, in unstinted measure themselves and their 
substance to establish on earth Hegel’s absolute in the 
actual form of an International League! 

The political pluralists whom we are now considering, 
believing that a collective and distributive sovereignty 
cannot, exist, together, throw overboard collective sover¬ 
eignty. When they accept the compounding of con¬ 
sciousness taught by their own master, James, then they 
will see that, true Hegelianism finds its actualized form 
in federalism. 

Perhaps they would be able to do tins sooner if they 
could rid themselves of the Middle Ages! Many of the 
political pluralism deliberately announce that they are 
accepting medieval doctrine. 

In the Middle Ages the group was the political unit. 
The medieval man was always the member of a group 
— of the guild in the town, of the manor in the country. 
But this was followed by the theory of the individual 
not as a member of a group but as a member of a nation, 
and we have always considered this on the whole an 
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advance step. When, therefore, the separate groups 
are again proposed ns the political units, we are going 
back to a {H'litieal theory which we have long outgrown 
and which obviously cramps the individual. It is true 
that the individual ns the basis of government has re¬ 
mained an empty theory. The man with (Hilhieul power 
has been the rieh and strong man. There has been little 
ehanee for the individual as an individual to beeome 
4 i force in the state. In reaction against such selfish 
autocracy j ample propose a return to the Middle Ages. 
'This is not the solution. Now is the eritiea! moment. 
If we imitate the Middle Ages and adopt political plural¬ 
ism we lose our chance to invent our own forms for our 
larger ideas. 

Again, balancing groups were loosely held together by 
what has been called a federal bond. Therefore we are 
to look to the medieval empire for inspiration in form¬ 
ing the modern state. Hut the union of church and guild, 
boroughs and shires of the Middle Ages seems to me 
neither to bear much resemblance to a modern federal 
state nor to approach the ideal federal state. And if 
we learn any tiling from medieval decentralizat ion ~ 
guild and ehureh and eommuue it is that political 
and eeonomie power cannot 1m* separated. 

Much as we owe tin* Middle Ages, have we not pro¬ 
gressed since then? Are our insights, our ideals, our 
purposes at all the same? Medieval theory, it is true, 
hud the conception of the living group, and this hail a 
huge inlluenee on legal theory.* A Ho medieval theory 
struggled from first to last to reeoueih* its notion of indi¬ 
vidual freedom/-' the patent fact of manifold groups, 

* Fmm efiii mn fain*, i Vwtfa* Mb in, mwlm* ikmurn 

% An*! tin* iittlhitiiiiil iFi'i rmimii m pmmmmt in mwMmui thmry 

Hi th«* ut tiitimtlinik h U* t utibti tli« vtaurutn Hi 

of tfcw iii'4 1 ItM in l#i fnr#irl * 
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and the growing notion of a sovereign state. Our prob¬ 
lem it is true is the same to-day, but the Middle Ages 
hold more warnings than lessons for us. While there 
was much that was good about the medieval guilds, we 
certainly do not want to go back to all the weaknesses 
of medieval cities: the jealousies of the guilds, their 
selfishness, the unsatisfactory compromises between 
them, the impossibility of sufficient agreement either to 
maintain internal order or to pursue successful outside 
relations. 

The Middle Ages had not worked out any form by 
which the parts could be related to the whole without 
the result either of despotism of the more powerful 
parts or anarchy of all the parts. Moreover, in the 
Middle Ages it was true on the whole that your relation 
to your class separated you from other classes: you 
could not belong to many groups at once. Status was 
the basis of the Middle Age's. This is exactly the ten¬ 
dency we must avoid in any plan for the direct repre¬ 
sentation of industrial workers in the state. 

Is our modern life entirely barren of ideas with which 
to meet its own problems? Must twentieth century 
thought with all the richness which our intricately com¬ 
plex life has woven into it try to force itself into the 
embryonic moulds of the Middle Ages? 

The most, serious error, however, of the political 
pluralists is one we are all making: we have not begun 
a scientific study of group psychology. No one yet 
knows enough of the laws of associated life to have the 
proper foundations for political thinking. The plural- 
ists apotheosize the group but do not study the group. 
They talk of sovereignly without seeking the source of 
sovereignty. 

In the next three chapters I shall consider what the 
recent recognition of the group, meagre as it is at present, 










XXIX 

POLITICAL PLURALISM AND SOVEREIGNTY 

W HAT does group psychology teach us, as far 
as we at present understand it, in regard 
to sovereignty? How does the group get 
its power? By each one giving up his sovereignty? 
Never. By some one from outside presenting it with 
authority? No, although that is the basis of much 
of our older legal theory. Real authority inheres in a 
genuine whole. The individual is sovereign over him¬ 
self as far as he unifies the heterogeneous elements of 
his nature. Two people are sovereign over themselves 
as far as they are capable of creating one out of two. A 
group is sovereign over itself as far as it is capable of 
creating one out of several or many. A state is sovereign 
only as it has the power of creating one in which all are. 
Sovereignty is the power engendered by a complete 
interdependence becoming conscious of itself. Sover¬ 
eignty is the imperative of a true collective will. It is 
not something academic, it is produced by actual living 
with others — we learn it only through group life. By 
the subtle process of interpenetration a collective sover¬ 
eignty is evolved from a distributed sovereignty. Just 
so can and must, by the law of their being, groups unite 
to form larger groups, these larger groups to form a 
world-group. 

I have said that many of the pluralists are opposed 
to the monistic state because they do not see that a 
collective and distributive sovereignty can exist together. 
They talk of the Many and the One without analyzing 
the process by which the Many and the One are creat- 
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in# each other. We now see that (ho problem of the 
compounding of consciousness, of the Out* and the Many, 
need not Ik* left either to an intellect ualist in or to an 
intuitive metaphysics, It in to l«- solved through a 
laboratory .study of group psychology. When we have 
that, we shall not have to argue any more about the One 
and the Many; we shall actually see the Many and the 
One emerging at the same time; we can then work out 
the laws of the relation of the One (the state) to the 
Many (the individual), ami of the Matty (the individual) 
to the One (the state), not as a metaphysical question 
but on a scientific basis. And the process of the Many 
becoming One is the process by which sovereignty is 
created. Our conceptions of sovereignty can no longer 
rest on mere abstractions, tins try, speculative thought. 
How absurdly inadequate such processes art* to explain 
the living, interweaving welt of humanity. The ques¬ 
tion of sovereignty concerns the organization of men 
(which obviously must Is- fitted tit their nature), hence 
-it finds its answer through the psychological analysis 
of man. 

'Hie seeking of tin* organs of society which are the 
immediate source of legal sanctions, the set-king of the 
ultimate source of jRjhtieal control these are the 
quests of jurists ami jsilitieul philosophers. To their 
search must he added a study of the process by which 
a genuine sovereignty is created. The political pluralists 
are reacting against tin- sovereignty which our legal 
theory postulates, for they see that then- is mi such thing 
actually, but if sovereignty is at present a legal fiction, 
the matter need not rest there we must seek to find 
how a genuine social and political control can he pro¬ 
duced. The understanding of self-government, of demon- 
raey, is bound up with the conception of sovereignty as a 
psychological process. 
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The idea of sovereignty held by guild socialists 1 is 
based largely on the so-called “objective” theory of 
le droit expounded by M. Leon Duguit of Bordeaux. 
This theory is accepted as the “juridical basis” of a new- 
state, what some call the functionarist state. 2 Man, 
Duguit tells us, has no rights as man, but only as a 
member of the social order. His rights are based on the 
fact of social interdependence — on his relations and 
consequent obligations. In fact he has no rights, but 
duties and powers. All power and all obligation is found 
in “social solidarity,” in a constantly evolving social 
solidarity. 3 

The elaboration of this theory is Duguit’s large con¬ 
tribution to political thought. His droit is a dynamic 
law — it can never be captured and fixed. The essential 
weakness of his doctrine is that he denies the possibility 
of a collective will, which means that he ignores the 
psychology of the social process. He and his followers 
reject the notion of a collective will as “concept de Vesprit 


1 See writings of Ilamiro do Maeztu in Now Ago and his book men¬ 
tioned above. 

2 See “ Trait £ de Droit Constitutionnel ” and u F Mules de Droit Public”: 
I, 1/ft tat., Le Droit Object if et La Loi Positive; 11, L’fttat, Lee Gouver- 
nants and Lex Agents, 

As in French droit may be either law or a rigat, Duguit, in order to 
distinguish between these meanings, follows the German distinction of 
objectives Recht and mhjektives Recht, and spanks of le droit objectif and le 
droit mbjedif , thus meaning by le droit object if merely law. But because 
he at the same time writes of power as resting on function in contra¬ 
distinction to the classical theory of the abstract 44 rights ” of man, 
rights apart from law and only declared by law, political writers some¬ 
times speak of Duguit’s 44 objective ” tluory of law, as opposed to a 
4 * subjective ” th<x>ry of law, when jurists would tell us that law is ob¬ 
jective, and that subjective right is always merely a right, my right. 
This matter of terminology must be made much clearer than it is at 
present. 

3 Although how far Duguit had in mind merely the solidarity of 
French and Homan law has been questioned. 
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denue de touie realite positive.” If this is their idea of a 
collective will, they are right to reject it. I ask for its 
acceptance only so far as it can be proved to have posi¬ 
tive reality. There is only one way in the world by 
which you can ever know whether there is a collective 
will, and that is by actually trying to make one; you 
need not discuss a collective will as a theory. If experi¬ 
ment proves to us that we cannot have a collective will, 
we must accept the verdict. Duguit thinks that when we 
talk of the sovereignty of the people we mean an ab¬ 
stract sovereignty; the new psychology means by the 
sovereignty of the people that which they actually 
create. It is true that we have none at present. Duguit 
is perfectly right in opposing the old theory of the “ sover¬ 
eign state.” 

But Duguit says that if there were a collective will 
there is no reason why it should impose itself on the 
individual wills. “U affirmation que la collectivity a le 
pouvoir legitime de commander force qu’elle est la collec¬ 
tivity, est une affirmation d’ordre mytaphysique ou reli- 
gieux. ...” This in itself shows a misunderstanding of 
the evolution of a collective will. This school does not 
seem to understand that every one must contribute to the 
collective will; ideally it would have no power unless this 
happened, actually we can only be constantly approaching 
this ideal. 1 Duguit makes a thing-in-itself of la volonte 
nationale — it is a most insidious fallacy which we all 
fall into again and again. But we can never accept 
that kind of a collective will. We believe in a collective 
will only so far as it is really forming from out our actual 
daily life of intermingling men and women. There is 

1 I have just read in a work on sociology, “Men surrender their indi¬ 
vidual wills to the collective will.” No, the true social process is not 
when they surrender but when they contribute their wills to the collective 
will. See chs. II-VI, “The Group Process.” 
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nothing “metaphysical” or “religious” about this. 
Duguit says metaphysics “doit rester eiranger a toute 
jurisprudence. ...” We agree to that and insist that 
jurisprudence must be founded on social psychology. 

Five people produce a collective idea, a collective will. 
That will becomes at once an imperative upon those 
five people. It is not an imperative upon any one else. 
On the other hand no one else can make imperatives for 
those five people. It has been generated by the social 
process which is a self-sufficing, all-inclusive process. The 
same process which creates the collective will creates at 
the same time the imperative of the collective will. It 
is absolutely impossible to give self-government: no 
one has the right to give it; no one has the power to 
give it. Group A allows group B to govern itself? This 
is an empty permission unless B has learned haw to gov¬ 
ern itself. Self-government must always be grown. 
Sovereignty is always a psychological process. 

Many of Duguit’s errors come from a misconception 
of the social process. Violently opposed to a collective 
will, he sees in the individual thought and will the only 
genuine “ chose en sot” (it is interesting to notice that 
la chose en soi finds a place in the thought of many plural- 
ists). Not admitting the process of “community” he 
asserts that la rhgle de droit is anterior and superior to the 
slate; he does not see the true relation of le droit to 
I'elal, that they evolve together, that the same process 
which' creates le droit creates Vetat. 1 The will of the 
people, he insists, can not create le droit. Here he does 
not sec the unity of the social process. He separates will 
and purpose and the activity of the reciprocal inter¬ 
change instead of seeing them as one. Certainly the will 
of the people does not create le droit, but the social 
process in its entire unity does. “Positive law must 

i See p. 130. 
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constantly follow le droit fihjMif." Of course. “ /> ( f mit 
ohjtvlif is constantly evolving” Certainly. Hut. how 
evolving? Here is where we disagree. The social proc¬ 
ess creates /«• droit ohprtij, and will is an essential part 
of the social process. Purpose is an essential part of the 
social process. Separate the parts of the social process 
and you have a different idea of jurisprudence, of democ¬ 
racy, of political institutions. Aim is all-important for 
Duguit, The rule of k droit is the rule of conscious ends* 
only the aim gives a will its worth; if the aim is juridical 
(conformed to la rhjk dr droit), then the will is juridical 
Thus Duguit s pragmatism is one which has not yet rid 
itself of absolute standards, it might be urged that it 
has, bmmsc he finds his absolute standards in “social 
solidarity.” Hut any one who believes that the indi¬ 
vidual will is a rfmr rtt mi, ami who separates the 
elements of the social process, dues not wholly admit 
the self-sufficing character of that process. 

I he modern tendency in many quarters, however, in 
regard to conceptions of social practice, is to substitute 
cuds for will. 1 This is a perfectly comprehensible reac¬ 
tion, but future jurisprudence must certainly unite these 
two ideas. Professor Jethro Brown says, “The justi¬ 
fication for governmental action is found not in eon- 
sent but in the purpose it serves.” Not in that alone. 


* Pc Miic/tu tclt i to, " HisthCi tin mtt .triic tram jrrmtt ilit j. Tttw 
«ioi «.*««> .tie itmt timwrntury, ,.rw j.mtttrily f„tm the r.-k- 

llfili of till* ttvioutM with tf$r Ilii m mUrk ftum , * /* 

Author** >, Uftnly, ami ¥nmihm t p, till 

Mr. Uttrkcr HuJt.iiltm-t f.,r t *t «,»Oif y , m .l «, Ut>- mtify- 

ing k»«<t »f uv^icjittioH'i. ..O.f ■*.»>* rht! «... ihm «,<* rot >■( "tmmhr iu 
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De Maeztu says, “The profound secret of associations 
is not that men have need of one another, but that they 
need the same thing.” These two ideas can merge. 
Professor Brown makes the common good the basis 
of the new doctrine of natural right. 1 But we must all 
remember, what I do not doubt this writer does re¬ 
member, that purpose can never be a chose en soi, and 
that, of the utmost importance, the “new natural law” 
can be brought into manifestation only by certain modes 
of association. 

It is true, as Duguit says, that the state has the “right” 
to will because of the thing willed, that it has no “sub¬ 
jective” right to will, that its justification is in its pur¬ 
pose. (This is of course (he (ruth in regard to all our 
“rights”; they are justified only by the use we make 
of (hem.) And yet there is a truth in the old idea of the 
“right” of a collectivity to will. These two ideas must 
be synthesized. They are synthesized by the new psy¬ 
chology which sees the purpose forming the will at the 
same t ime as the will forms the purpose, which finds no 
separation anywhere in the social process. We can never 
think of purpose as something in front which leads us on, 
as the carrot, the donkey. Purpose is never in front of us, 
it appears at every moment with the appearance of will. 
Thus the new school of jurisprudence founded on social 
psychology cannot be a teleological school alone, but 
must be founded on all the elements which constitute 
the social process. Ideals do not operate in a vacuum. 
This theorists seem sometimes to forget, but those of 
us who have had tragic experience of this truth are 
likely to give more emphasis to the interaction of pur¬ 
pose, will and activity, past and present activity. The 
recognition that le droit is the product of a group process 
swallows up the question as to whether it is “objective” 
1 See “Underlying Principles of Legislation*’* 
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or “subjective”; it in neither, it is both; we look at the 
matter quite differently . 1 

To sum up this point. We must all, I think, agree with 
the “objective” conception of law in its essence, but not 
in its dividing the social pme<*ss, a true unity, into separate 
parts. Rights arise from relation, and purjjose is bound 
up in the relation. 'Hie relation of men to one another 
ami to the object sought are part of the same process. 
Duguit has rendered us invaluable service in his insist¬ 
ence that /e droit must be bused on "k mV miueUt\" but 
he does riot take the one step further and see that k droit 
is born within the group, that there is an essential law 
of the group as different from other modes of association, 
and that this has many implications. 
r ^ The <l rr »t evolved by a group is the droit of that group. 
The droit evolved by a state-group (we agree that there 
is no state-group yet, the state is evolving, the droit is 
evolving, there is only an approximate state, art approxi¬ 
mately genuine droit) is the droit of the state. The 
contribution ot the new psychology is that k drtut comes 
from relation and is always in relation. The warning of 
the new jtsyohology to the advocate of vocational repre¬ 
sentation is that the droit (either as law or right ) 3 evolved 
by men of one occupation only wilt represent too little 
intermingling to express the “community" truth. We 
dont want doctors’ ethics and lawyers’ ethics, amt so on 
through the varous groups. That is just the trouble 
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at present. Employers and employees meet in confer¬ 
ence. Watch those conferences. The difference of in¬ 
terest is not always the whole difficulty; there is also the 
difference of standard. Capitalist ethics and workman 
ethics are often opposed. We must accept le droit as a 
social product, as a group product, but we must have 
groups which will unify interests and standards. Law 
and politics can be founded on nothing but vital modes 
of association. 

Mr. Roscoe Pound’s exposition of modem law is just 
here a great help to political theory. The essential, the 
vital part of his teaching, is, not his theory of law based 
on interests, not his emphasis upon relation, but his 
bringing together of these two ideas. This takes us out 
of the vague, nebulous region of much of the older legal 
and political theory, and shows us the actual method of 
living our daily lives. All that he says of relation implies 
that we must seek and bring into use those modes of asso¬ 
ciation which will reveal true interests, actual interests, 
yet not partioularist interests but the interests dis¬ 
covered through group relations — employer and em¬ 
ployed, master and servant, landlord and tenant, etc. 
But, and this is of great importance, these groups must 
be made into genuine groups. If law is to be a group- 
product, we, must see that our groups are real groups, 
we must find the true principle of association. For this 
we need, as I must continually repeat, the study of group 
psychology. “Life,” “man,” “society,” are coming 
to have little meaning for us: it is your life and my 
life with which we are concerned, not “man” but the 
men we see around us, not “society” but the many 
societies in which we pass our lives. “Social” values? 
We want individual values, but individual values dis¬ 
covered through group relations. 

To sum up this point: (1) law should be a group- 
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product» (2) wo should therefore have genuine groups, 
political method must he such that the “law” of the 
group can become embodied in our legislation, 

M„ Duguit’s disregarding of the laws of that inter¬ 
mingling which is the basis of his droit ohjWUJ leads to 
a partial understanding only of the vote. Voting is for 
him still in a way a partirularist matter. To Is* sure he 
calls it a funetion and that marks a eertain advance. 
Moreover he wishes us to consider the vote an “objective" 
power, an “ohjeetive" duty, not a “subjective" right,. 
This is an alluring theory in a pragmatic age. And if 
you see it leading to syndicalism which you have already 
accepted beforehand, it is all the more alluring! Hut to 
call the vote a funetion is only half the story; as long as 
it is a partirularist vote, it dt«*s not help us much to 
have it rest on function, or rather, it g<«*s just half the 
way. It must rest on the intermingling of all my func¬ 
tions, it must rest on the intermingling of all my func¬ 
tions with all the functions of alt the others; it must 
rest indeed on social solidarity, but a social solidarity 
in which every man mterjwuet rating with every other 
» thereby approaching a whole of which he is the whole 
at one jwnnt. 

Duguit, full of Itousseau, docs not think it. possible to 
have a collective sovereignty without every one having 
an equal share of this collective sovereignty, and he 
most .strenuously opposes If mffrmjt » tmit'trsrl hfatituirc. 
But If xttjfmyf tmiivnri ftjnlHuirf staring all the obvious 
inequalities of man in the face, Houxsemt’s divided 
sovereignty based on an indivisible sovereignty all 
these things no longer trouble you when you see the 
vote as the expression at one point, of some approximate 
whole produced by tin* intermingling of men. 

True sovereignty and true functionalism are not 
opjmsed; the vote resting on “subjective" right and 
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the vote.resting on “objective” power are not op¬ 
posed, but the particularist vote and the genuinely 
individual vote are opposed. Any doctrine which con¬ 
tains a trace of particularism in any form cannot gain 
our allegiance. 

Again Duguit’s ignoring of the psychology of the 
social process leads him to the separation of governors 
and governed. This separation is for him the essential 
fact of the state. Sovereignty is with those individuals 
who can impose their will upon others. lie says no 
one can give orders to himself, but as a matter of fact 
no one can really give orders to any one but himself. 1 
Here Duguit confuses present facts and future possi¬ 
bilities. Let us be the state, let us be sovereign— over 
ourselves. As the problem in the life of each one of us 
is to find the way to unify the warring elements within 
us — as only thus do we gain sovereignty over ourselves 
— so the problem is the same for the state. Duguit is 
right in saying that the German theory of auto-limita- 
lion is unnecessary, but, not in the reasons he gives for 
it. A psychic entity is subordinate to the droit which 
itself evolves not by auto-limitation, but by the essen¬ 
tial and intrinsic law of the group. 

> Rut Duguit has done us large service not only in his 
doctrine of a law, a right, born of our actual life, of our 
always evolving life, but also in his insistence on the 
individual which makes him one of the builders of the 
new individualism. 2 We see in the gradual transforma¬ 
tion of the idea of natural law which took place among 

1 Thu old consent theory assumes that some make the laws and others 
obey them. In the true democracy we shall obey the laws we have 
ourselves made. To iind the methods by which we can be approaching 
the true democracy is now our task; we can never rest satisfied with 
“consent.” 

* Although 1 do not agree with the form individualism takes in Ms 
doctrine* 
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the French jurists* of the end of the nineteenth century 
the struggle of the. old particularism with the feelings’ 
out for the true individualism. That the French have 
been slow to give up individual rights, that many 0 f 
them have not given them up for any collective theory, 
but, hading the truth underneath the old doctrine’ 
have sought (and found) a different interpretation! 
a different hosts and a different tt.se, law helped us 
all tmmeoHurably. 

Group psychology shows us the process of man creat¬ 
ing social power, evolving his own “ rights.” WV now see 
that man’s only rights are groujerights. These are based 
on his activity in the group you cun call it function 
if you like, only unless you are careful that tends to 
become mechanical, and it tends to an organic func¬ 
tionalism in which lurk many dangers. Hut the main 
pond for us to grasp is that we can never understand 
rights hy an abstract discussion of " subjective " r,v. '‘ob¬ 
jective” only by the closest study of the process by 
which these rights are evolved. The true basis of rights 
is neither a “mystical” idea of related personalities, nor 
la it to he found entirely in the relation of the uvutemted 
to the object sought*, a truly modern conception of law 
synthesizes these two ideas. ** Function,” de \facztu tells 
m “03 » quality indejiendent of the wills of men." 
This is a meaningless cadence to the new jwyehology. 
At present the ex|«»sition of the “objective” theory of 
law is largely a Hemic against the “subjective," when 
wo understand more of group psychology, anti it can lie 
put forth in a punitive manner, it will win many more 
adherent*. 

.Then as soon as the psychological foundation of law 
is dearly seen, the sovereignty of the state in its old 
meaning will lie neither acclaimed nor Mol. An under* 
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standing of the group process teaches us the true nature 
of sovereignty. We can agree with the pluralist school 
that the present state has no “right” to sovereignty; 1 
we can go further and say that the state will never be 
more than ideally sovereign, further still and say that 
the whole idea of sovereignty must be recast and take 
a different place in political science. And yet, with the 
meaning given to it by present psychology, it is per¬ 
haps the most vital thought of the new politics. The 
sovereign is not the crowd, it is not millions of unrelated 
atoms, but men joining to form a real whole. The ato¬ 
mistic idea of sovereignty is dead, we all agree, but we 
may learn to define sovereignty differently. 

Curiously enough, some of the pluralists are acknowl¬ 
edged followers of Gierke and Maitland, and base much ■ 
of their doctrine on the “real personality” of the group. 
But the group can create its own personality only by 
the “compounding of consciousness,” by every member 
being at one and tire same time an individual and the 
“real personality.” If it is possible for the members of 
a group to evolve a unified consciousness, a common 
idea, a collective will, for the many to become really one, 
not in a mystical sense but as an actual fact, for the 
group to have a real not a fictional personality, this 
process can be carried on through group and group, our 
task, an infinite one, to evolve a state with a real per¬ 
sonality. The imagination of the bom pluralist stops 
with the group. 2 

But even in regard to the group the pluralists seem 

1 Some of the pluralists are concerned, I recognize, with the fact rather 
than the right of sovereignty. 

* The trouble with the pluralists is that their emphasis is not on the 
fact that the group creates its own personality, but on the fact that the 
state does not create it. When they change this emphasis, their thinking 
will be unchained, I believe, and leap ahead to the constructive work 
which we eagerly await and expect from them. 
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sometimes to fall into contradictions. Sovereignty, we 
are often told, must be decentralized and divided among 
the local emits. But according to their own theory by 
whom is the sovereignty to be divided? The fact is that 
the local units must grow sovereignty, that we want 
to revivify local life not for the purpose of breaking 
up sovereignty, but for the purpose of creating a real 
sovereignty. 

The pluralists always tell us that the unified state pro¬ 
ceeds from the One to the Many; that is why they dis¬ 
card the unified state. This is not true of the unify ing 
state which I am trying to indicate. They think that 
the only alternative to pluralism is where you begin 
with the whole. That is, it is true, the classic mnmVm 
but we know now that authority is to proceed from 
the Many to the One, from the smallest neighbor¬ 
hood group up to the city, the state, the nation. This 
is the process of life, always a unifying through the 
interpenetration of the Many — Oneness an infinite 
goal. 

This is expressed more accurately by saying, as I have 
elsewhere, that the One and the Many are constantly 
creating each other. The pluralists object to the One 
that comes before the Many. They are right, but we 
need not therefore give up oneness. When we say that 
there is the One which comes from the Many, this 
does not mean that the One is above the Many. The 
deepest truth of life is that the interrelating by which 
both are at the same time a-making is constant. This 
must be clearly understood in the building of the new 
state. 

The essential error in the theory of distributed sover¬ 
eignty is that each group has an isolated sovereignty. 
The truth is that each should represent the whole united 
sovereignty at one point as each individual is his whole 
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group at one point. An understanding of this fact seems 
to me absolutely necessary to further development of 
political theory. 1 This does not mean that the state 
must come first, that the group gets its power from the 
state. This the pluralists rightfully resent. The power 
within the group is its own genetically and wholly. But 
the same force which forms a group may form a group of 
groups. 

But the conclusion drawn by some pluralists from the 
theory of “real personality” is that the state is super¬ 
fluous because a corporate personality has the right 
to assert autonomy over itself. They thus acknowledge 
that pluralism means for them group and group and 
group side by side. But here they are surely wrong. 
They ignore the implications of the psychological fact 
that power developed within the group does not cease 
with the formation of the group. That very same force 
which has bound the individuals together in the group 
(and which the theory of “real personality” recognizes) 
goes on working, you cannot stop it; it is the funda¬ 
mental force of life, of all nature, of all humanity, the 
universal law of being — the out-reaching for the pur¬ 
pose of further unifying. If this force goes on working 
after the group is formed, what becomes of it ? It must 
reach out to embrace other groups in order to repeat 
exactly the same process. 

When you stop your automobile without stopping 
your engine, the power which runs your car goes on 
working exactly the same, but is completely lost. It 
only makes a noise. Do we want this to happen to our 
groups? Are they to end only in disagreeable noises? 
In order that the group-force shall not be last, we must 
provide means for it to go on working effectively after 

1 It is also necessary to an understanding of the new international 
law. See ch. XXXV, “'Che World State." 
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It is iu» longer limit'd within tin* group, m to speak. We 
must provide ways tor it to go out to moot tin* life" force 
of other groups, the new jnmer thus generated again 
ami emihwly to seek new forms of unita-atum. N 0 
“whole" run imprison us infinite linings. The centre of 
today is the circumference of to-morrow. 

Thus while the state is not necessary to grant au¬ 
thority, it is the natural outcome of the uniting groups. 
The state must lie the collective mind embodying the 
moral will and purjiose of All. From living group to 
living group to the “real” state • such must he our lino 
of evolution. 

Sovereignty, it is true, is a fact, not a theory. Who¬ 
ever ran gain obedienee lias the sovereign power. But 
we must go beyond this and seek those poUtieu! methods 
by which the command shall 1 m* with those who have 
evolvid a genuine authority, that is, an authority evolved 
by what 1 have calk'd the true social process. We must, 
go tieyond this and seek those methods by which a genuine 
authority cun la* evolved, by which tin* true aortal process 
Khali Ih* everywhere possible, To rcjteut: first , the true 
social process must be given full opportunity and scope, 
then it must 1 m* mad** the bads of political method. Then 
Khali we see emerging a genuine authority whieh we can 
all acclaim as sovereign. There is, 1 agree with the 
pluralist.-*, a great advantage hi that authority tiring 
multiple and varied, hut a at a tic pluralism, so to speak, 
would he an hail as it .static monism, The groups are 
always reaching out Unmrti; unity, Our -safeguard 
againat crystallization is that every fresh unity means 
b»» I have tried to show in chapter ill) the throwing out 
of myriad fresh differences our safeguard is that the 
universe known no Ktatic unify, 1 uifieation meaiiK 
Kterili/wtion; unifying means a jnrjutuid generating. 
Wi* do not want the unitieil sovereignty of < Immmy ; hut 
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•when you put the individual and the group first, you get 
unify ing sovereignty. 1 

1 No one has yet given ns a satisfactory account of the history of 
the notion of sovereignty: just how and in what degree it has been affected 
by history, by philosophy, by jurisprudence, etc., and how all these have 
interacted. We have not only to disentangle many strands to trace each 
to its source, but wo have, moreover, just not to disentangle them, but 
to understand the constant interweaving of all. To watch the interplay 
of legal theory and political philosophy from the Middle Ages down to 
the present day is one of the most interesting parts of our reading, but 
perhaps nowhere is it more fruitful than in the idea of sovereignty. We 
see the corporation long ignored and the idea of legal partnership influ¬ 
encing the development of the social contract theory, which in its turn 
reacted on legal theory. We find the juristic conception of group person¬ 
ality, clearly seen as early as Althusius (1557-1638), and revived and 
expanded by Gierke, influencing the whole German school of “group 
sociologists.” But to-day are not many of us agreed that however inter¬ 
esting such historical tracing, our present notion of sovereignty must 
rest on what we learn from group psychology? 
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FOLITICAI, PU'n.UJHM AND 1‘t‘NtrnONAMSM 

The Service Stale rs. the "Stmreitjn State" 

r T~ ri W idea at the bottom of occupational repress- 
I whit-h has won it many adherents » 

JL *« ” K ‘ iuterdejxmdenee of function, Mont 

of tlx* jx’oplx who advocate vocational representation 
Ix-lixvc in what they rail im organic democracy. 'Phis 
leatf.H them to Mieve that tlx* group not tin* individual 
xlxmhl lx* tlx* unit of government: a man in mi industry 
ix to vote not ns mi individual hut as a department, inein- 
her lieeause he is thus representing his function, But' 
man has many functions and then there is somethin^ 
left over, ft is just Because our place in the whole run 
never he liounded hy any one function that we cannot 
accept tlx* organism of the Middle \ Jt e.s, the omtuic 
society of eertnin sociologists, or tlx* **organic democ- 
racy” of the upholders of oeeupntiounl representation 
Man has many functions or rather he h the interplay 
of many functions. The child grows to manhood through 
mterjM'netrating with his family, at school, at work 
with his play group, with Ins art group: the carpenter 
may join the \rta and Crafts to find there an aetualim- 

*o‘ r f 1.1 rit fur M ' h b> k ** »wi so on. 

AH the different sides of our nature develop hv the priwt- 

ess ol compounding, If you shut a man up in his omt- 
Ration, you refuse him the opjmrtunity of full growth. 

.H'., has Been given to humanity to "Know thv- 
aelf, But man earniot know himself without knowing 
the many sides of his self. His essential self is the j umi- 
Inlity of tin? itiiiif j§tk of spirit 
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We see this principle operating every day in our own 
lives: we cannot do one thing well by doing one thing 
alone. The interrelations are so manifold that each of 
us does far more than he wishes, not because our tendency 
is a senseless ramifying, but because we cannot do our 
own job well unless we do many other things: we do not 
take on the extra activities as an extension of our life, 
but simply as an intensification of our life at the point 
of our particular interest. Ideally one should fulfil all 
the functions of man in order to perform one function. 
No one ought to teach without being a parent 1 etc. 
etc. Man must identify himself with humanity. The 
great lesson which the pluralist school has to teach is 
that man cannot do this imaginatively but only actually, 
through his group relations. What it leaves out is that 
the task is manifold and infinite because man must 
identify himself with a manifold and infinite number of 
groups before he has embraced humanity. 

Society, however, does not consist merely of the union 
of all these various groups. There is a more subtle proc¬ 
ess going on — the interlocking of groups. And in these 
interlocking groups we have not only the same people 
taking up different activities, but actually representing 
different jnterests. In some groups I may be an em¬ 
ployer, in others an employee. I can be a workman and 
a stockholder. Men have many loyalties. It is no longer 
true that I belong to such a class and must always iden¬ 
tify myself with its interests. I may belong at the same 
time to the college club and the business women’s club, 
to the Players’ League (representing the actor’s point of 
view) and to the Drama Association (representing the 
playgoer’s point of view). I not only thus get opposite 
points of view, but I myself can contribute to two oppo¬ 
site points of view. The importance of this has not been 
fully estimated. I may have to say the collective I or 
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we first of my basket-ball team, next of my trade-union 
then of my church club or citi/ems’ league or neighbor¬ 
hood association, an<l the lines may cross and reerosa 
many times. It is just these cross lines that are of inesti¬ 
mable value in the development of society. 

Thus while two groups may he competing, certain 
members of these groups may he wt»rkiug together for 
the satisfaction of some interest. This is recognised 
by law. A man can be a member of different eorjHtru- 
tions. Our possibility of association is not exhausted 
by contributing to the production of one legal person, 
we may help to create many different, legal persons’ 
each with an entirely different set of liabilities! 
Then there may be some sort of relation with n 
definite legal status existing between these l«nhes; l I 

as memlter of one eorjioration may have relation with : 
myself as member of another corporation. We see this 
clearly in the ease of rorjmrutions, but it is what is tak¬ 
ing place everywhere, this interlocking and overlapping 
of groups, anti is i feel one of the neglected fuettira in 
tint argument of those who are advocating occupational ! 

representation. What we are working f„ r is a plastic I 

atrial organization: not only in the Meuse of a flexible in¬ 
teraction iirtween the groups, but in the sense of an elas¬ 
ticity which makes it. |K«aible for individuals to change i 
constantly their relations, their groups, without destroy- | 
tug social cohesion. Vocational representation would j 
tend to crystallize tw into definite jarmaueut groups. 1 

4 J he present advocacy of organic democracy or "func. I 
tionalism’* h obviously, and in many eases explicitly, a 
reaction to *"individualism ”; the functional group must 
la* the unit hwmi.se the individual is m feuml. I agree 
with the denunciation of the individual if you mean the 
man who Hecks only his own advantage. (tut have we 
not alftiatiy ats*n that, tluif is not the true iudtvidttnk 1 
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And do we not see now that man is a multiple being? 
Life is a recognition of multitudinous multiplicity. 
Politics must be shaped for that. Our task is to make 
straight the paths for the coming of the Lord — the 
true Individual. Man is struggling for the freedom of 
his nature. What is his nature ? Manifold being. You 
must have as many different kinds of groups as there 
are powers in man —this does away with “organic 
democracy.” 

The state cannot be composed of groups because no 
group nor any number of groups can contain the whole 
of me, and the ideal state demands the whole of me. No 
one group can seize the whole of me; no one group can 
seize any part of me in a mechanical way so that having 
taken one-tenth there are nine-tenths left. My nature 
is not divisible into so many parts as a house into so many 
rooms. My group uses me and then the whole of me is 
still left to give to the whole. This is the constant social 
process. Thus my citizenship is something bigger than 
my membership in a vocational group. Vocational 
representation does not deal with men —it deals with 
masons and doctors. I may be a photographer but how 
little of my personality does my photography absorb. 
We are concerned with what is left over is that going 
to be lost? The whole of every man must go into his 
ox tizG jcisIii jp * 

Some of the guild socialists tell us, however, that a 
man has as many “rights” as he has functions: a shoe¬ 
maker is also a father and a rate-payer. But they do 
not give us any plan for the political recognition of these 
various functions. How the father as father is to be 
represented in the state we are not told. The state will 
never get the whole of a man by his trying to divide him¬ 
self into parts. A man is not a father at home, a citizen 
at the polls, an artisan at work, a business man in his office, 
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a follower of Christ at church. lb* is at every moment a 
Christian, a father, a citizen, a worker, if he is at any 
time these in a true sense. We want the whole man 
polities. Clever husiness men an* not ending work¬ 
ers, they need men, otir churches need men, the insistent 
demand of our jsilitiral life is for men. 

Am ideally every funetion should tuelude every other 
as every power of whieh I am capable should go into my 
work, omiput tonal representation might do for the 
millennium, but it is not fitted for the limitations of man 
in If 18 . 

I am advocating throughout the group prineiple, hut 
not the group as the political unit. We do not need to 
swing forever Itetween the individual and the group. 
We must devise some method of using both at the same 
time. Our present method is right .so far as it is based on 
individuals, but we have nut yet found tin* true indi- 
vidua!. The groups are the indispensable mean 4 for the 
discovery of self by each man. The iudtv idusl finds him- 
«*lf in *i group; he has no power alone or in a crowd. 
One group creates me, another group creates me and so 
on and on. The different groups bring into appearance 
the multiple sides ol Hie, I go to the poll 4 to express the 
multiple man which the groups have ereated. I am to 
express the whole front my individual j*oiuf of view, and 
that is a multiple j*oiut of view heeutmr of my various 
groups. Hut my relation to the .state is always as an 
individual. The group is a method merely. It cannot 
Hupplaut either the individual on the one hand or the 
atate on the other. The unit of society is the individual 
coming into being ami functioning through gmnpa of a 
more anti more federated nature. Thus the unit of so- 
eiety is neither the group nor the pnrtirula»i>r individual, 
but the grnnpdndivtdual. 

I he question is put. baldly to us by the advocate* of 
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vocational representation — “Do you want representa¬ 
tion of numbers or representation of interests?” They 
are opposed to the former, which they call democracy, 
because “democracy” means to them the “sovereignty 
of the people,” which means the reign of the crowd. 
Democracy and functionalism are supposed to be opposed. 
An industry is to be composed not of individuals but 
of departments; likewise the state is to be a union of 
industries or occupations. The present state is con¬ 
ceived as a crowd-state. 1 If the state is and must neces¬ 
sarily be a crowd, no wonder it is being condemned to-day 
in many quarters. But I do not believe this is the alter¬ 
native we are facing — the crowd-state or the group- 
state. We want the representation of individuals, but 
of true individuals, group-individuals. 2 

The best part of pluralism is that it is a protest against 
the domination of numbers; the trouble is that it identi¬ 
fies numbers with individuals. Some plan must be de¬ 
vised by which we put the individual at the centre of our 
political system, without an atomistic sovereignty, and 
yet by which we can get the whole of the individual. I 
am proposing for the moment the individual the unit, 
the group the method, but this alone does not cover all 
that is necessary. In the French syndicalist organiza¬ 
tion every syndicate, whatever its size, is represented 
by a single individual. In this way power is prevented 
from falling into the hands of a strong federation like 
the miners, but of course this often means minority rule. 
In England the Trade Union Congress can be dominated 
by the five large trades, a state of things which has been 
much complained of there. But we must remember 

1 The French syndicalists avowedly do not want democracy because 
it “mixes the classes/* because, as they say, interests and aims mingle 
in one great mass in which all true significance is lost. 

2 See p. 184. 
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that while the syndicalists get rid of majority rule, that 
in, that the majority of individual* no longer govern 
they merely give tin* rule to the majority of groups] 
They have not given up the prim-iple of majority rule* 
they simply apply it differently. There in a good deal 
of syndicalist thinking that is not a penetrating analy¬ 
sis which present* tin with mo* principles, hut a mere 
taking of ideas long accepted in regard to the individual 
and transferring them to the field of the group. I have 
tried to show in chapter Wll, “Demnemey Not the Ma- 1 

jority,” that the pressing matter in j ml i ties is nut whether I 

we want majority rule or not, hut to deride upon those 1 

methods of association hy which we get the greatest 1 

amount of integration. The syndicalist* are right, we | 

do not want a erowd, hut l do not think most syndica¬ 
lists have discovered the true use of the true group. 

The task tmforv us now is to think out the way in which 1 

the group method can In* a regtihtr part tif our political I 

system its relation to the individual on the one hand jj 

and to tlie state on the other. No man should have a I 

share in government as an isolated individual, hut only j 

« Is turn l up with others: the individual must l»c the ! 

unit, hut an individual eapahle of entering into genuine j 

group relat ions and of using these for an expanding scale jj 

of soeial, politieal and international life. 

The best part of fnnetionaliuo is that it presents to j 

us the Serviee State ht the place of the old Sovereign j 

State. This has two meanings: ft* that the state is j 

omtti'd hy the urinal services of every man, that every j 

man will get hi* place in the state through the service j 

Widen'd: CJMhut the state itself is tested hy the «er- j 

via« it renders, troth to its me«il«*rw and to the world- i 

community. 1 The weakness of funetioiadism, as so far 

* Tbi* is lit** Inti** ut thwjtig* «itmutliwie*t t«tr ttw <tf * *tnt« 
la in* ii»t*»»i*ti«i«.»t ti«su«' U in t«< tUm ity t»> w**io* rmilnml. 
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developed, is that it has provided no method for all 
the functions of man to be included in the state. The 
essence of democracy is the expression of every man in 
his multiple nature. 

To sum up: no one group can enfold me, because of 
my multiple nature. This is the blow to the theory 
of occupational representation. But also no number of 
groups can enfold me. This is the reason why the indi¬ 
vidual must always be the unit of politics, as group 
organization must be its method. We find the individual 
through the group, we use him always as the true indi¬ 
vidual— the undivided one — who, living link of liv¬ 
ing group, is yet never embedded in the meshes but is 
forever free for every new possibility of a forever unfold¬ 
ing life. 





W V V f 

A A AI 

POLITICAL PMUULitfM ANU Till-; TUCE STATE 

I N the last two chapter* I have taken up the two 
fundamental laws of life tin* taw of interjienetra- 
tion »ml tin* law of multiples, tit Sovereignty, we 
have sm», is the power generated within the group — 
<le{H>n(teut on the principle of interpenetration. (2) Man 
joins many groups in order to express his multiple 
nature, Th«*se two principles give us federalism. 

let us, before considering tin* conception of federalism 
in detail, stun up in a few sentences what has already t H >cu 
said of these two priueiples. The fundamental truth of 
life we have seen is self-|H*rpetuating activity activ¬ 
ity so regnant, so omnipresent, mo olbcmbraeutg, that it 
banishes even the conception of anything static from 
the world of being, (‘.omrioiH evolution means that we 
must discover the essential prineiple of this activity and 
see that it is at work in the humblest of its modes, the 
smallest group or meeting of even two or three. The 
new psychology has brought to political science the 
recognition of interjH-netration nod the ’Yom|iuuuding 
of eon*-ionmess” as the very condition of all life, Our 
politieal method» must eonform to life’s methods. We 
must understand and follow the jaws of a.wiation that, 
the State may appear, that our own little ptirfsises may 
be fulfilled. I Mr purj»»**s’» Is there any great anti 
Hinallj' The humblest man and the price of his daily 
loaf - ' is this a small matter ■ it hangs ujkmi the whole 
world situation to-day. In order that the needs of the 
humblest shall 1 m* satisfied, or iu order that world pur- 
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poses shall be fulfilled —it matters not which —this 
principle of “compounding” must be fully recognized 
and embodied in our political methods. It is this vital 
intermingling which creates the real individual and knits 
men into the myriad relations of life. We win through 
life our individuality, it is not presented to us at the 
beginning to be exploited as we will. We win a mul¬ 
tiple individuality through our manifold relations. In 
the workings of tins dual law are rooted all of social and 
political progress, all the hope and the potency of human 
evolution. 

Only the federal state can express this dual principle 
of existence — the compounding and the multiple com¬ 
pounding. It is an incomplete understanding of this 
dual law which is responsible for the mistaken interpre¬ 
tation of federalism held by some of the pluralists: a 
conception which includes the false doctrines of division 
of power, the idea that the group not the individual 
should be the unit of the state, the old consent of gov¬ 
erned theory, an almost discarded particularism (group 
rights), and the worn-out balance theory. 

The distributive sovereignty school assumes that the 
essential, the basic part of federalism is the division of 
power between the central and separate parts: while 
the parts may be considered as ceding power to the cen¬ 
tral state, or the central slate may be considered as 
granting power to the parts, yet in one form or another 
federalism means a divided sovereignty. Esmein says 
definitely, “ L’Btat fideratif . . . fractionne la souverainete. 

. . . ” 1 No, it should unite sovereignty. There should 
be no absolute division of power or conferring of power. 
The activity of whole and parts should be one. 

In spite of all our American doctrines of the end of the 
eighteenth century, in spite of our whole history of states- 
1 Quoted by Duguit. 
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right theory anti sentiment, the division of sovereignty 
is not the main fact of the United States government. 
From 17»‘> to 1801 the it lea of a divided sovereignty 
that the Unitid States was a voluntary agreement be¬ 
tween free, sovereign and independent states, that author¬ 
ity was "divided” between nation and states --dictated 
the history of the United States. The war of 1861 
was fought isuine of the pluralists seem not to know) 
to settle this question.* The two ideas of federalism 
came to a death grapple in our Civil War and the 
true doctrine triumphed. That war derided that the 
United States was not a delegated affair, that it had a 
“rear existence, and that it was sovereign, yet not 
sovereign over the states as an external party, for it is 
eompised of the states, hut sovereign over itself, merely 
over itself. You have not to he a mystic to understand 
this hut only an American. Those who see in a federal 
union a mere league with rights and powers grunted to 
a mitral government, those who see in a federal union 
a balancing of sovereign powers, do not understand 
true federalism. Whew we enumerate the jwwers of 
the states as distinct from the powers of our national 
government, some jieoplc regard this distinction as a 
dividing line between nation and states, hut the true “fed¬ 
eralist ” is always seeing the r»*la»ion of these powers to 
those of the eentrai government, There are no absolute 
divisions in a true federal union. 

Do we then want a eentrai government, which shall 
override the parts until they become practically non- 

1 ft mmt 1'#^ Itrittriff* tfwfc lit tip Civil Wir m 
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existent? The moment federalism attempts to tran¬ 
scend the parts it has become vitiated. Our Civil War 
was not, as some writers assert, the blow to states- 
rights and the victory of centralization. We shall yet, 
I believe, show that it was a victory for true federalism. 1 
The United States is neither to ignore the states, tran¬ 
scend the states, nor to balance the states, it is to be the 
states in their united capacity. 

Of course it is true that many Americans do think 0 f 
our government as a division of powers between central 
and local authority, therefore there is as a matter of 
fact much balancing of interests. But as far as we are 
doing this at Washington it is exactly what we must get 
rid of. The first lesson for every member of a federal 
government to learn is that the interests of the different 
parts, or the interests of the whole and the interests of 
the parts, are never to be pitted against each other. As 
far as the United States represents an interpenetration 
of thought and feeling and interest and will, it is carrying 
out the aims of federalism. 

We have not indeed a true federalism in the United 
States to-day; we are now learning the lesson of federal¬ 
ism. Some one must analyze for us the difference be¬ 
tween centralization and true federalism, which is neither 
nationalization, states-rights, nor balance, and then we 
must work for true federalism. For the federal gov¬ 
ernment to attempt to do that which the states should 
do, or perhaps even are doing, means loss of force, and 
loss of education-by-experience for the states. On the 
other hand, not to see when federal action means at 
the same time local development and national strength, 
means a serious retarding of our growth. It is equally 
true that when the states attempt what the federal gov- 

1 Duguit says that the United States confers the rights of a state on 
a territory* No, It recognizes that which already exists. 
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eminent alone should undertake, the consequence is een- 
erui muddle. 8 

And it in by no means a question only of what, the 
federal government should do and what it, should not, 
do. It is a question of the miy of doing. It is a ques¬ 
tion of guiding, where necessary, without losing local 
initiative or local res{M»nsihiIity. It is a question of so 
framing measures that true toleration, not centraliza¬ 
tion, he obtained, tleeenlly, even before the war, the 
tendency has been towards increased federal action 
anti federal control, as seen, for instance, in the control 
of railroad trnusjjortatiou, of vocational education etc. 
The latter is an excellent example of the possibility 
of centra! action being true federal and not nationalized 
action. Tin* federal government upon application from 
a state grants to that state an amount for vocational 
education equal to what the state itself will appropriate. 
The administration of the fund rests with the state. 
The federal government thus makes no assumptions. 
It vnatmj fads. And if doe* not impose 

something from wit limit. The state must understand 
its needs, must know how those needs can best be satis¬ 
fied; it. must take responsibility. The experience of 
one state joins with the experience of other states to form 
a collective experience. 

As we watch federalism being worked out in uetual 
praetiee at Washington, we see in that practice the 
necessity of a distinction whieh lias been emphasized 
throughout this book as the contribution of contempo¬ 
rary psychology to politics; nationalization is tie* Hege¬ 
lian reconciliation, true federalism is the integration of 
present psychology. This means a genuine integration 
of the interests of all the parts, If our present tendency 
is towards nationalization, we must learn the difference 
between that and federalism and change it into the 
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latter. We need a new order of statesmen in the world 
to-day — for our nation, for our international league 
— those who understand federalism. 

But I have been talking of federalism as the integra¬ 
tion of parts (the states). We should remember also, 
and this is of the greatest importance, that the United 
States is not only to be the states in their united capacity, 
but it is to be all the men and women of the United 
States in their united capacity. This it seems difficult 
for many Europeans to understand; it breaks across 
their traditional conception of federalism which has been 
a league, a confederation of “sovereign” parts, not a 
true federal state. We of Massachusetts feel ourselves not 
first children of Massachusetts and then through Massa¬ 
chusetts of the United States. We belong directly to the 
United States not merely through Massachusetts. True 
federalism means that the individual, not the group, is 
the unit. A true federal government acts directly on 
its citizens, not merely through the groups. 

America has not led the world in democracy through 
methods of representation, social legislation, ballot laws 
or industrial organization. She has been surpassed by 
other countries in all of these. She leads the world in 
democracy because through federalism she is working 
out the secret of the universe actively. Multiple citizen¬ 
ship in its spontaneous unifying is the foundation of the 
new state. Federalism and democracy go together, you 
do not decide to have one or the other as your fancy 
may be. We did not establish federalism in the United 
States, we are growing federalism. Cohesion imposed 
upon us externally will lack in significance and duration. 
Federalism must live through: (1) the reality of the 
group, (2) the expanding group, (3) the ascending group 
or unifying process. 

The federal state is the unifying state. The political 
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pluralist*, following James, use the “ trailing and” 1 
argument to prove; that we can never have a unified 
state, that there is always something which never gets 
included. I should use it to prove that we can and must 
have a unify intj state, that this “and” is the very unify¬ 
ing principle. The “trailing and” is the deejH'st truth 
of psychology. It, is Iteonuse of this “and" that our goal 
must always he the unified state the unified state to 
be attained through the Mend form. Our spirit it is 
true is by nature federal, hut this means not infinite un¬ 
relation hut infinite possibility of relation, not infinite 
strung-ulongnesH but infinite seeking for the unifying 
of the strung-alongness. I forever discover undevel¬ 
oped powers. This is the glory of our exhaustless 
nature. We are. the expression of the principle of end¬ 
less growth, of endless apjauiring. and democracy must., 
therefore, so shujM* its forma as to allow for the mani¬ 
festation of each new appearing. I grow possibilities; 
new opportunities should always la; arising to meet 
these new possibilities. 

Then through group and group and ascending group 
J actualize more and more. The “trailing ami” is man’s 
task for ever and ever • to drag in more spirit, more 
knowledge, more harmony. Federalism is tin* only 
possible form for the state because it leaves room for 
the new forces which an 1 coming through thews spiritual 
“uuds,” for the myriad centres of life which must he 
forever springing up, group after group, within a vital 
slate. Our impulse is at one and the same time to de¬ 
velop self and to transcend self, it is this ever tran¬ 
scending self which needs the federal state. The federal 
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state is not a unified state, I agree, but it is a unifying 
state, not a “strung-along” state. 

Thus it is the federal state which expresses the two 
fundamental principles of life — the compounding of 
consciousness and the endless appearings of new forces. 

I have said that the pluralists’ mistaken interpreta¬ 
tion of federalism includes the particularist notions of 
“consent” and “rights” and “balance,” and that all 
these come from a false conception of sovereignty. What 
does the new psychology teach us of “consent” ? Power 
is generated within the true group not by one or several 
assuming authority and the others “consenting,” but 
solely by the process of intermingling. Only by the 
same method can the true state be grown. 

If divorce is to be allowed between the state and this 
group or that, what are the grounds on which it is to 
be granted? Will incompatibility be sufficient? Are 
the manufacturing north and agricultural south of Ire¬ 
land incompatible? Does a certain trade association 
want, like Nora, a “larger life”? The pluralists open 
the gates to too much. They wish to throw open the 
doors of the state to labor: yes, they are right, but let 
them beware what veiled shapes may slip between those 
open portals. Labor must indeed be included in the 
state, it is our most immediate task, but let us ponder 
well the method. 

The pluralists assume that the unified state must 
always claim authority over “other groups.” 1 But as 
he who expresses the unity of my group has no authority 
over me but is simply the symbol and the organ of the 
group, so that group which expresses the unity of all 
groups —that is, the state—should have no authority 
as a separate group, but only so far as it gathers up into 

* When they say that the passion for unity is the urge for a dominant 
One, they think of the dominant One as outside- 
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itself the whole meaning of these constituent, groups. 

Just here is the crux of tlu» disagreement between the 
upholders of the pluralistic and of the true monistic 
state: the former think of the other groups as “coex¬ 
tensive'’ or “complementary” to the state the state 
is one of the groups;to which we owe obedience; to the 
latter they and all individuals are the constituents of the 
state. 1 

I have said that our progress is from Contract, to 
Community. ,J This those pluralists cannot accept who 
take the consent of the group as part of their theory of 
the state. They thereby keep themselves in tin* con¬ 
tract stage of thinking, they thereby and in so far range 1 
themselves with all partieularists.* 1 

Secondly, in the divided sovereignty theory the old 
partieularist doctrine of individual rights gives way 
merely to a new doctrine of group rights, the “inherent 
rights" of trade-unions or ecclesiastical bodies. “Nat¬ 
ural rights" and “social compact" went together, the 
“inherent rights” of groups again tend to make the 
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federal bond a compact. 1 The state resting on a numeri¬ 
cal basis, composed of an aggregate of individuals, gives 
way only to a state still resting on a numerical basis 
although composed now of groups instead of individuals. 
As in the old days the individuals were to be “free,” 
now the groups are to be “independent.” These new 
particularists are as zealous and as jealous for the group 
as any nineteenth-century “individualist” was for the in¬ 
dividual. Mr. Barker, who warns us, it is true, against 
inherent rights which are not adjusted to other inherent 
rights, nevertheless says, “If we are individualists now, 
we are corporate individualists. Our individuals are be¬ 
coming groups. We no longer write Man vs. the State 
but The Group vs. the State.” But does Mr. Barker 
really think it progress to write Group vs. the State? 
If the principle of individual vs. the state is wrong, what 
difference does it make whether that individual is one 
man or a group of men? In so far as these rights are based 
on function, we have an advance in political theory; in 
so far as we can talk of group vs. the state, we are held 
in the thralls of another form of social atomism. It is 
the plural is Is themselves who are always saying, when 
they oppose crowd-sovereignty, that atomism means 
anarchy. Agreed, but atomism in any form, of groups 
as well as individuals, means anarchy, and this they do 
not always seem to realize. 

Mr. Barker speaks of the present tendency “to restrict 
the activity of the slate in order to safeguard the rights 
of the groups.” Many pluralists and syndicalists are 
afraid of the state because for them the old dualism is 

i Wherever you have the nodal contract theory in any form, and 
assent as the foundation of power, there is no social process going on; 
the slate is an arbitrary creation of men. Group organization to-day 
must give up any taint whatever of the nodal contract and rest squarely 
and fully on its legitimate psychological basis. ( 
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uusolvuhle. But as 1 have tried to show in the chapter 
on “Our Political Dualism” that the rights of the state 
and the citizen are never, ideally, incompatible, so now 
we should understand that our present task is to develop 
those political forms within which rights of group an J 
state can l>e approaching coincidence. 

As long as we settle down within any one group, we 
are in danger of the old particularism,' Many a trade, 
unionist succumbs to this danger, Love of a group will 
not get us out of particularism. We can have egoism 
of the group as well as egoism of the individual. Indeed 
the group may have all the evils of the individual - 
aggrandizement of self, exploitation of others etc. Noth¬ 
ing will get us out ol particularism hut the constant 
recognition that any whole is always the element of a 
larger whole. (»roup lite has two meanings, one as im¬ 
portant as the other; d) it looks in to its own integrate!, 
coordinated activity, 1 . 2 ) it sees that activity in relation 
to other activities, in relation to a larger whole of which 
it, is a part. The group which docs riot look out deterio¬ 
rates into caste. The group which thinks only of itself 
is a menace to society; the group which looks to its mani¬ 
fold relations is part of social progress. President Wilson 
as head of a national group has just as dear a duty to 
other national groups as to his own country. 

Particularism of the individual is dead, tu theory if not 
in practice. Is*t us not now lull into tin* specious error 
of dinging to our particularism while changing its name 
from individual to group, 
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the balance of power is confessedly the corner-stone of 
the new state. “The dilemma which would make us 
choose between the State and anarchy is false. There 
is another alternative, that of plurality and the balance 
of powers, not merely within the nation but in the family 
of nations.” 1 

But whenever you have balance in your premise, you 
have anarchy in your conclusion. 

The weakness of the reasoning involved in the balance 
of power argument has been exposed in so much of the 
war literature of the last three years, which has exploded 
the balance of power theory between nations, that little 
further criticism is needed here. Unity must be our aim 
to-day. When you have not unity, you have balance 
or struggle or domination — of one over others. The 
nations of Europe refuse domination, aim at balance, and 
war is the result. 

It seems curious that these two movements should be 
going on side by side: that we are giving up the idea of 
the balance of nations, that we are refusing to think 
any longer in terms of “sovereign” nations, and yet at 
the same time an increasing number of men should be 
advocating balancing, “sovereign” groups within nations. 
The pluralists object to unity, but unity and plurality 
are surely not incompatible. The true monistic state is 
merely the multiple state working out its own unity 
from infinite diversity. But the unifying state shows 
us what to do with that diversity. What advantage is 
that diversity if it is to be always “competing,” “fight¬ 
ing,” “balancing?” Only in the unifying state do we 
get the full advantage of diversity where it is gathered 
up into significance and pointed action. 

The practical outcome of the balance theory will be 

i This is perhaps a remnant of the nineteenth-century myth that com¬ 
petition is the mode of progress. 
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first antagonist it' interests. tlu'it jealous interests, then 
eomfiefiug interests, then dominating interests — a fatal 
climax. 

Hit* trouble with the balance theory is that by the 
time the representatives of the balancing groups meet 
it is too late to exjieet agreement. 'Hie chief objec¬ 
tion to pluralism is, perlmjw, that it is usually merely a 
scheme of representation, that its u<lvacates are usually 
talking of the kind of roof they want before they have 
laid the foundation stones. No theory of the state can 
have vitality which is merely a plan of representation. 
Tin* new state must rest on a new conception of living, 
on a true understanding of the vital modes of association. 
The reason why occupational representation must bring 
balance and competition is because the integrating of 
diilereuees, the essential social process, does not take 
place far enough back in our life. If Parliaments are 
composed of various groups or interests, the tmilicafion 
of those interests has to take place in Parliament. But 
then it is too late. The ideas of the different groups must 
mingle earlier than Parliament, We must go further 
hark than our legislatures for the necessary unifying. 
We do not want legislatures full of opposing interests, 
I’he ideas of the groups become too crystallized by the 
time their representatives get to the Parliament, in fact 
they have often hardened Into prejudices. Moreover, t he 
representatives nmld not go against their constituencies, 
they would be pledged to speeilic measures, 'rite differ¬ 
ent groups would come together each to try to prevail, 
not to go through the only genuine democratic process, 
that, of trying to integrate their ideas and interests. 

When the desire to prevail is once keenly ujjon us, we 
behave very differently than when our object is the seek¬ 
ing of truth. Hupfsise l ant the representative in Con¬ 
gress of a group or a party . A bill is under consideration. 
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I see a weakness in that bill; if I point it out some one 
else may see a remedy for it and the bill may be im¬ 
mensely improved. Rut do I do this? Certainly not. 

I am so afraid of the bill being lost if I show any 
weakness in it that I keep this insight to myself and my 
country loses just so much. I cannot believe that occu¬ 
pational representation will foster truth seeking or truth 
speaking. It seems to me quite a case of the frying pan 
into the fire. Compromise and swapping will be the 
order in Parliaments based solely on the vocational 
principle. The different interests must fight it out in 
Parliament. This is fundamentally against democracy 
because it is against the psychological foundation of 
democracy, the fundamental law of association. Democ¬ 
racy depends on the blending, not the balancing, of 
interests and thoughts and wills. Occupational repre¬ 
sentation assumes that you secure the interests of the 
whole by securing the interests of every class, the old 
particular^ t fallacy transferred to the group. 

Moreover, it is often assumed that because the occu¬ 
pational group is composed of men of similar interests 
we shall have agreement in the occupational group; it 
is taken for granted that in these economic groups the 
agreement of opinion necessary for voting will be auto¬ 
matic. But do poets or carpenters or photographers 
think alike on more than a very few questions? What 
we must do is to get behind these electoral methods to 
some fundamental method which shall produce agreement. 

Moreover, if the Cabinet were made up of these war¬ 
ring elements, administration would be almost impossi¬ 
ble. Lloyd-George’s Cabinet at present is hampered by 
too much “difference.” I have throughout, to be sure, 
been advocating the compounding of difference as the 
secret of polities, but the compounding must begin fur¬ 
ther back in our life than Parliaments or Cabinets. 
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And if von had group representation in ICuglaud would 
not tin* Cabinet ho made up of tho moat poworful of the 
groups and would not u four of defeat at any particular 
timo mean overture* to enough of thu othor groups to 
tnako success in the Cabinet ? And would not an entirely 
improjHT amount of power drift to the Premier under 
these eircumstaures? Have wo any leaders who would, 
could any one trust himself to. guide the British Cabinet, 
for the ltest interests of Croat Britain under sneh condi¬ 
tions as these? 

To sum up: a true federalism cannot rest on balance 
or group-rights or consent. Authority. obedience, liberty, 
can never be understood without mi understanding of the 
group process. Some of the advocates of guild soeiulism 
oppose function to authority anti liberty, but we can 
have function mid liberty mid authority: authority of 
the whole through the liberty of all by means of the 
functions of each. These three are inescapably united. 
A genuine group, a small or large group, association or 
state, has the right to the ubedicuee of its members. 
No group should be sovereign over another group. The 
only right the state has to authority over "other” groujw 
is as far as those groups are constituent puts of the 
state. All groups are not. constituent parts of the state 
today, its the pluralist* clearly see. Possibly or proba¬ 
bly i*ll groups never will l*e, but surh perpetually «elf- 
artualiziug nutty should be the process, Croups are 
sovereign over themselves, but in their relation to the 
state they- are inferdejtendeut groups, each recognizing 
the eluims of every oilier. Cur multiple group Hie i« 
the fart we have to reckon with; unity is the atm of all 
our seeking. And with this unity will itppw a sover¬ 
eignty Hjamtaneoiwly and joyfully urkttowlwlged. In 
true federulkm, vokhnl of division mat balance, lies »uch 
sovereignty. 


XXXII 

POLITICAL PLURALISM (CONCLUDED) 

1 HAVE spoken of the endeavor of the pluralist 
school to look at things as they are as one of its 
excellencies. But a progressive political science 
must also decide what it is aiming at. It is no logical 
argument against a sovereign state to say that we 
have not one at present, or that our present particular¬ 
istic states are not successful. Proof of actual plural 
sovereignty does not constitute an argument against the 
ideal of unified or rather a unifying sovereignty. _ The 
question is do we want a unifying state? And if so, 
how can we set about getting it? 

The old theory of the monistic state indeed tended 
to make the state absolute. The pluralists are justi¬ 
fied in their fear of a unified state when they conceive 
it as a monster which has swallowed up everything 
within sight. It reminds one of the nursery rhyme of 
one’s childhood: 

Algy met a bear 
The bear was bulgy 
The bulge was Algy. 

The pluralists say that the monistic state absorbs its 
members. (This is a word used by many writers). 1 But 
the ideal unified state is not all-absorptive; it is all- 
inclusive— a very different matter: we are not, indi¬ 
vidual or group, to be absorbed into a whole, we are to 
be constitutent members of the whole. I am speaking 
throughout of the ideal unified state, which I call a uni¬ 
fying state. 

1 See p. 39, note. 
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The failure to understand a unifying state is responsi¬ 
ble fur the dread on the one hand of a state which will 
“demand” our allegiance, ami on the other of our being 
Irft to the clash of “divided” allegiances. Both these 
hug!tears will disappear only through an understanding 
of how each allegiance can minister to every other, and 
also through a realization that no single group can em¬ 
brace my life. It is true that the state as state no more 
than family or trade-union or church east “capture my 
soul." Hid this tloes not mean that I must divide my 
allegiance; 1 must find how I can by being loyal to each 
be loyal to all, to the whole. I am an American with 
idl my heart and soul and at the same time I can work 
daily for Boston and Massachusetts. I can work for 
my nation through local machinery of city or neighbor- 
IkhmI. My work at ottice or factory enriches my family 
Ufe; my duty to my family is my most pressing incen¬ 
tive to do my ljest work. There is no eompeting here, 
but. an infinite number of fdtmeuts cross and r« “cross 
and connect all my various allegiances. We should ^uot 
be obliged to ehoose between our different groups. (.om- 
petitiou is not the soul of true federalism hut the inter¬ 
locking of all interests and all aetivities. 

The true state must gather up every interest within 
itself. It must take our many loyalties and fmd how it 
can make them out*. I have all these different allegiances, 
l should indeed lead a divided and therefore uuiutei- 
esting life if 1 could not unify them, life uvithl he “just 
one damned thing after another.” The true, state has 
my devotion because it gathers up into itself tin* various 
sides of me, is the syiufjot of my multiple self, is my 
multiple self brought to significance, to self-realization. 
If you leave me with my plural selves, you leave me in 
desolate places, my sou! craving its meaning, its home, 
llte home of my soul is in the state. 
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But the true state does not “demand” my allegiance. 
It is the spontaneously uniting, the instinctive self- 
unifying of our multiple interests. And as it does not 
“demand” allegiance, so also it does not “compete” 
with trade-unions etc., as the present state often does, 
for my allegiance. We have been recently told that the 
tendency of the state is to be intolerant of “any compet¬ 
ing interest or faith or hope,” but if it is, the cure is not 
to make it tolerant, but to make it recognize that the 
very substance of its life is all these interests and faiths 
and hopes. Every group which we join must increase 
our loyalty to the state because the state must recognize 
fully every legitimate interest. Our political machinery 
must not be such that I get what I need by pitting the 
group which most clearly embodies my need against the 
state; it must be such that my loyalty to my trade-union 
is truly part of my loyalty to the state. 

When I find that my loyalty to my group and my 
loyalty to the state conflict (if I am a Quaker and my 
country is at war, or if I am a trade-unionist and the com¬ 
mands of nation and trade-union clash at the time of a 
strike), I must usually, as a matter of immediate action, 
decide between these loyalties. But my duty to either 
group or state is not thereby exhausted: I must, if my 
disapproval of war is to be neither abandoned nor re¬ 
main a mere particularist conviction, seek to change the 
policy of my state in regard to its foreign relations; I 
must, knowing that there can be no sound national life 
where trade-unions are pitted against the state, seek 
to bring about those changes in our industrial and 
political organization by which the interests of my trade- 
union can become a constituent part of the interests of 
the state. 

I feel capable of more than a multiple allegiance, I 
feel capable of a unified allegiance. A unified allegiance 
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ftii* new state will eluim, hut that is something very dif¬ 
ferent from ail “undivided" allegiance. li is. n> ^ 
Jiimi'.i’ i thru hi- again, a compounding of allegiances, 

“ Multiple allegiance" leaves m with the abnormal idea 
id' emupeiuM groups. “Supplementary ullegium-e" gives 
m to** fragmentary an exbtenee. “Cooperative alle¬ 
giance" fining nearer the truth. <‘.m» we nut {icrliaps 
imagine a eobp’rative or unified idlegiimee, all those 
various anil varying allegiance* actually living in and 
through tin- other, 1 

VW iionl not, fear the .state if we could tmdersiand it 
i» the unifying power: it is the state-principle when 
two or three are gathered together» when any dill'.-ivan** 
are harmonized. * *«r problem n how all the separate 
community sense and community lay alt y and c.,»mui- 
mty responsibility east 1«* gathered up into larger rum- 
minify aen-w and loyalty and control, 

Due* thing m»re it h nee.-*,ary to hear in mind in 
maid* ting the unitied state, and that is that it unify¬ 
ing ntat** b nut it static state. We, organized us the 
«tate. may kwi** certain commands to ourselves Unlay, 
but organised as a plastic state, those command. may 
, hange tomorrow with onr changing mwU and. ehan;'- 
iiig ideali, and they will change through Mtf initiative. 
Tim true itate b neither tut external fore.- nor an mi- 
, hanging hare, limited in our most intimate daily lives, 
in th<o.e bond < wht*h are at the same tittle the strongest, 
and tie- most pliant, the "absolutism” of the true state 
dejvenda always upm one aitivity, The tihj«'t«ni to 
the united -.late weetu to imply that it is necessarily a 
ready ’mad** state, with hard and fast artieulutitina* QX? 
blmg apart front us, impoiitg its m»ummdn U|»<« «» 
which we must ot»*y, but the truth b that the itate ; 
ntti ii h* in prfcet Hu* and that it b utterly de|H*nd«nt • 
ujMin u» for it/* fip|*earanre. in s»* far as we uetuaUie ; 
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it, it appears to us; we recognize that it is wrong, then 
We see it in a higher form and actualize that. The true 
state is not an arbitrary creation. It is a process: a con¬ 
tinual self-modification to express its different stages of 
growth which each and all must be so flexible that con¬ 
tinual change of form is twin-fellow of continual growth. 

But every objection that can be raised against the 
pluralists does not I believe take from them the right to 
leadership in political thought. 

First, they prick the bubble of the present state’s 
right to supremacy. They see that the state which has 
been slowly forming since the Middle Ages with its pre¬ 
tences and unfulfilled claims has not won either our re¬ 
gard or respect. Why then, they ask, should we render 
this state obedience ? “ [The state must] prove itself by 
what it achieves.” With the latter we are all beginning 
to agree. 

Genuine power, in the sense not of power actually 
possessed, but in the sense of a properly evolved power, is, 
we have seen, an actual psychological process. Inval¬ 
uable, therefore, is the implicit warning of the pluralists 
that to attain this power is an infinite task. Sover¬ 
eignty is always a-growing; our political forms must 
keep closely in touch with the specific stage of that 
growth. In rendering the state obedience, we assume 
that the state has genuine power (because the con¬ 
sequences of an opposite assumption would be too dis¬ 
astrous) while we are trying to approximate it. The 
great lesson of Mr. Laski’s book is in its implication that 
we do not have a sovereign state until we make one. 
Political theory will not create sovereignty, acts of Par¬ 
liament cannot confer sovereignty, only living the life 
will turn us, subjects indeed at present, into kings of our 
own destiny. 

Moreover, recently some of the pluralists are beg inn i n g 
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to use the phrase cooperative sovereignty 1 which seems 
happily to be taking them away from their earlier “strung- 
along” sovereignty. If they press along this path, we 
shall all be eager to follow. 

Secondly, they recognize the value of the group and 
they see that the variety of our group life to-day has a 
significance which must be immediately reckoned with 
in political method. Moreover they repudiate the idea 
that the groups are given authority by the state. An 
able political writer recently said, “All other societies 
rest on the authority given by the state. The state 
itself stands self-sufficient, self-directing. ...” It is 
this school of thought which the pluralists are combat¬ 
ing and thereby rendering invaluable service to political 
theory. 

Third, and directly connected with the last point, they 
plead for a revivification of local life. It is interesting 
to note that the necessity of this is recognized both by 
those who think the state has failed and by those who 
wish to increase the power of the state. To the former, 
the group is to be the substitute for the repudiated state. 
As for the latter, the Fabians have long felt that local 
units should be vitalized and educated and interested, for 
they thought that socialism would begin with the city and 
other local units. Neighborhood education and neigh¬ 
borhood organization is then the pressing problem of 
1918. All those who are looking towards a real democ¬ 
racy, not the pretence of one which we have now, feel 
that the most imminent of our needs is the awakening 
and invigorating, the educating and organizing of the 
local unit. All those who in the humblest way, in settle¬ 
ment or community centre, are working for this, are 
working at the greatest political problem of the twentieth 
century. 


1 Mr. Laski, I think. 
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In the fourth place the pluralists see that the interest 
of the state is not now always identical with the interests 
of its parts. It is to the interest of England to win this 
war, they say, hut England has yet to prove that it is 
also for the interest of her working people. 

JJfc In the fifth place, we may hail the group school as the 
beginning of the disappearance of the crowd. Many 
people advocate vocational representation because they 
see in it a method of getting away from our present 
crowd rule, what they call numerical representation. 
They see our present voters hypnotized by their leaders 
and manipulated by “interests,” and propose the occu¬ 
pational group as a substitute for the crowd. New politi¬ 
cal experiments must indeed be along this line. We 
must guard only (1) that the “group” itself shall not 
be a crowd, (2) that the union of groups shall not be a 
numerical union. j 

Finally, this new school contains the prophecy of the 
future because it has with keenest insight seized upon 
the problem of identity, of association, of federalism, 1 
as the central problem of politics as it is the central 
problem of life. The force of the pluralist school is 
that it is not academic; it is considering a question 
which every thoughtful person is asking himself. We 
are faced to-day with a variety of group interests, with 
many objects demanding our enthusiasm and devotion; 
our duty itself shines, not a single light showing a single 
path, but shedding a larger radiance on a life which is 
most gloriously not a path at all. Shall Boston or Wash¬ 
ington hold me, my family, my church, my union ? With 
the complexity of interests increasing every day on the 
outside, inside with the power of the soul to “belong” 

i It does not matter in the terms of which branch of study you express 
it — philosophy, sociology, or political science —it is always the same 
problem. 



expanding every day tthe English arid the French flags 
stir us hardly less than the American now), with the 
psychologists talking of pluralism and the jxjlitieal sci¬ 
entists of multiple sovereignty, with all this yet the soul 
of man seeks unity in otiedience to his essential nature. 
How is this to he obtained ? Social evolution is in the 
hantls of those who ean solve this problem. 

What is the law of polities that corresponds in imj>or- 
tnuee to the law of gravitation in the physical world? 
It is the law of iuteriwuetration and of multiples. I am 
the multiple man and the multiple man is the germ of 
the unified state. If I live fully l become so enriched 
by the manifold sides of life that l cannot be narrowed 
down to mere corporation or clnin h or trade-union or 
any other special group. Tim miracle of spirit is that 
it can give itself utterly to all these things and yet remain 
unimpaired, unexhuustixl, undivided. 1 am not a serial 
story to be read only in the different in stalments of my 
different groups. We do not give a part to one group 
and a part to another, but we give our whole to each 
and the whole remains for every other relation. Life 
(‘scapes its classifications and tint is what some of the 
writers on group organization do not seetu to under¬ 
stand. This secret of the spirit is the power of the fed¬ 
eral principle, 'fine federation multiplies each individual. 
We have thought that federal government consisted of 
mechanical, artificial, external forms, but really it is »h« 
spirit which Jiveth and giveth life, 

lad the pluralist,>i accept this principle mid they will 
no longer tell uh that tin y are torn by a divided alle¬ 
giance. I at them carry their pragmatism a step further 
and they will see that it is only by actual living that we 
can understand an uudividix! allegiance. James tells 
us that “Keality falls in passing into conceptual analysis; 
It mounts in living its own undivided life it buds and 
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bourgeons, changes and creates.” This is the way we 
must understand an undivided allegiance. I live for¬ 
ever the undivided life. As an individual I am the 
undivided one, as the group-I, I am again the undivided 
one, as the state-I, I am the undivided one — I am 
always and forever the undivided one, mounting from 
height to height, always mounting, always the whole 
of me mounting. 
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machinery by which the neighborhood group can include 
the occupational group. All our functions must be 
expressed, but somewhere must come that coordination 
which will give them their real effectiveness. We are 
not yet ready to say what the machinery will be, only 
to recognize some of the principles which should guide 
us in constructing that machinery. The power of an 
individual is his power to live a vital group life. The 
more your society is diversified in group life, the higher 
the stage of civilization. Perhaps the destiny of the 
neighborhood group is to interpret and correlate, to 
give full significance and value to, all the spontaneous 
association which our increasingly fuller and more varied 
life is constantly creating. It may be that the neighbor¬ 
hood group is not so much to include the others as to 
mate each see its relation through every other to every 
other . 1 The possible solution, mentioned above, of the 
two houses of our legislatures and parliaments dividing 
neighborhood and occupational representation, seems a 
little crude now to our further analysis unless some 
practical integration is being worked out at the same 
time in the local unit. But all this must be a matter of 
experiment and experience, of patient trial and open- 
minded observation . 2 

The salient fact, however, is that neighborhood and 
occupational groups, either independently or one through 
the other, must both find representation in the state. 
But we must remember that it is industry which must be 
included in the state, not labor, but labor and capital. 
This war certainly shows us the importance of the great 

1 See pp. 199-201. 

2 Some writers talk of trade representation vs. party organization as 
if in the trade group you are rid of party. Have they studied the poli¬ 
tics of trade unionism? In neither the trade group nor the neighborhood 
group do you automatically get rid of the party spirit. That will be a 
slow growth indeed. 
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organizations of industry. U*t them ho integrated openly 
with the state on the side of their public service, rather 
than allow a book-stairs connection on the side of their 
“interests.” And lot them ho integrated in such manner 
that lalmr itself is at last included in our jKihtionl organi¬ 
zation. litis will not he easy; as a matter of fuel we 
have no more diflirult. as we have no more important, 
problem before us than the relation within the state of 
one powerful organized 1 m sly to another and of these 
Incites to the state. The average American is against the 
growth of eor|H>rnte ln«lie*, But this prejudice must, 
go: we nml strong etirporate Indies not to <*ompete 
with the stab* hut to minister to the state. Individ¬ 
ualism and concentrated authority have been strug¬ 
gling lor supremacy with us sinee the beginning of our 
government. From the beginning of our government we 
have been seeking the synthesis of the two. That syn¬ 
thesis is to he found in the recognition of organized 
groups, hut not, i believe, by taking away power from 
the state anti giv ing to the group. Soon* of the phmilixts, 
in their react ion to the present fear of powerful groups, 
advocate that grouts should he given more ami more 
(tower. I agree with them so far, hut their implication 
is that we shall thereby have shorn the Samson hrks of 
the state. Hus l do not believe we want to do. 

Kvery one set 1 * the necessity to day of the inrreuHc of 
state eontro! as a war meuoire, hut some tell us that we 
should guard against its dangers by giving to eertain 
organizations within the slate enough power to "bal¬ 
ance” the state. I insist that halanee ran never lie the 
aim of sound political metical, We must first change 
our concept ion of the state substitute the tier vice 
State for the Sovereign State then methods must Ite 
devised within which such new conception ran ojterate. 
We should, indeed, give more ami more power to th« 
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groups, or rather, because we can never “give” power, 
we should recognize all the power which springs up 
spontaneously within the state, and seek merely those 
methods by which that self-generating power shall tend 
immediately to become part of the strength of the state. 

How absurd our logic has been. We knew that it took 
strong men to make a strong state; we did not realize 
that those groups which represent the whole industry 
and business of the country need not be rivals of the 
state, but must be made to contribute to the state, must 
be the means by which the state becomes great and 
powerful at the same time that it uses that power for the 
well-being and growth of all. Our timidity has been but 
the reflection of our ignorance. A larger understanding 
is what we need to-day. There is no need to condemn 
the state, as do the pluralists; there is no need to con¬ 
demn our great corporate bodies, as do their opponents. 
But full of distrust we shall surely be, on one side or 
the other, until we come truly to understand a state 
and to create a state which ministers continuously to 
its parts, while its parts from hour to hour serve only the 
enhancement of its life, and through it, the enhancement 
of the life of its humblest member. 

The tendency to which we have long been subject, to 
do away with everything which stood between man and 
the state, must go, but that does not mean that we must 
fly to the other extreme and do away with either the 
individual or the state. One of the chief weaknesses of 
political pluralism is that it has so many of the earmarks 
of a reaction — the truth is that we have groups and 
man and the state, all to deal with. 

Neighborhood groups, economic groups, unifying groups, 
these have been my themes, and yet the point which 
I wish to emphasize is not the kind of group, but that 
the group whatever its nature shall be a genuine group, 
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that wv ran have »o genuine state at all which does 
not rest on genuine groups. !‘Vw trsnir-uuhmwts in de¬ 
manding that their organization dull be the basis 0 f 
thr new date examine that org.un/utinn to see what 
right it has to make thia demand. \lml trade-uniorusts 
are satisfied in their mvn organizations with a central¬ 
ized government or an outworn representative system, 
bibir ran never hav,* it.-* full share in thr control of 
industry until i» has learnt thr sr.rrta of thr group 
process. Collective bargaining must lirst hr thr result 
C»f a genuine mlka live will before if ran successfully pugg 
«t to directorate representation, to complrtr joint 
control. 5 

It is dgnitirant that the guihl -inrinlists, in considering 
h«»w ;tri'tm>mioil i «fi j*utf. between guilt la are to be 
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rule for instance. We need a new method: the group 
process must be applied to industrial groups as well as 
to neighborhood groups, to business groups, to profes¬ 
sional societies — to every form of human association. 
If the labor question is to be solved by a system of 
economic control based on economic representation in¬ 
stead of upon vital modes of association, “industrial 
democracy” will fail exactly as so-called political democ¬ 
racy has failed. 

Perhaps this warning is particularly necessary at the 
present moment because “group” control of industry 
seems imminent. Through the pressure of the war 
guild socialism has made practical as well as theoretical 
headway in England. There are two movements going 
on side by side, both due it is true to the emergency of 
war, but neither of which will be wholly lost when the 
war is over; it is the opinion of many, on the contrary, 
that these movements are destined to shape a new state 
for England. First, the government has assumed a cer¬ 
tain amount of control over munition plants, railroads, 
mines, breweries, flour mills and factories of various 
kinds, and it has undertaken the regulation of wages 
and prices, control of markets and food consumption, 
taxation of profits etc. 1 

Secondly, at the same time that the state is assuming 
a larger control of industry, it is inviting the workmen 
themselves to take part in the control of industry. “The 
Whitley Report, adopted by the Reconstruction Commit¬ 
tee of the Cabinet, proposes not only a Joint Stand¬ 
ing Industrial Council for each great national industry, 
for the regular consideration of matters affecting the 
progress and well-being of the trade, but District Councils 

1 I have not in this brief statement distinguished between government 
“ownership,” “control,” “regulation,” etc. See “War-Time Control of 
Industry” by Howard L. Gray. 
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anti Works Committees within each business ujnm which 
<■ajnf.il and labor shall be etpially represented.” These 
bodies wilt taka up 'hiua.Htiims of standard wages, hours, 
overtime, apprenticeship, shop discipline, , , , technical 
training, industrial research an*! invention, flu* adoption of 
improved machinery awl processes, an*i all those matters 
which arc included under * srieutitir management.'” 1 

Tins is a step which goes far t«*yond arbitration ami 
concitiafiun iwurds. It gives t<» labor a positive .share 
in the control of imhHry. " Although it is not at pres- 
cut proposed to give any legal recognition to this new 
machinery »tf economic government or any legal ettforee- 
lucttf uf its decision. ... it may reasonably be everted 
that I these national industrial council* \ will soon hecome 
the effective legislature of the iudtldty 

Must noteworthy U the general aeecptauee of this plan. 
** All ejaviea appear to be willing and even motion* to 
apply the principle of representative self government not 
only to tin- i.mdut t of the pivot trade* lad to their rou- 
dituent Inrauesva." t ndoubtedly tie* Kugh .h laborer has 
an im ivatinp fear of bureaucracy and this is turning him 
from side *ot lalinn: hi* piactnal experience during the 
war o ” tyraume.il" bureaucrat) 1 in the government eon- 
troll -d iuiiu dii'-. has lost state socialism many mpjjorter*. 

'* be cAtabiidum-nt of the Standing Industrial Councils 
Ir a .step tow,ud** guild s<*ialCm although ; t> the deter- 
mutation of hues of probation, the buying and selling 
* |iro**vi«tct, tpiestioH* of Imam e, everything in bu t mit- 
Mtiednip management, is at present left to the employer*. 

attoi the capitalist is left in powiion of his capital. 
C a this movement taken together with the one men- 
limed ul«»ve, that is. the trend towards state-ownership 
or joint ownership or partial control, lm large dgnilb 

1 *' I|r|4#*r|il4f4%t^ <in U$iU*h Jfptttfttly** ttf I. \ 

III ,\W it ,V|4n*«Jrt I, WIV 
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cance: the state to own the means of production, the 
producers to control the conditions of production, seems 
Idee the next step in industrial development, in govern¬ 
ment form, — the fact that these two go together, that 
government, form is to follow industrial development, 
gives us large hope for the future. 

The British Labor Party in 1917 formulated a care¬ 
ful plan for reorganization with a declared object of 
common ownership of means of production and “a 
steadily increasing participation of the organized work¬ 
ers in the management.” 1 This wording is significant. 

In America also the pressure of war has led to the 
recognition of labor in Lire control of industry. Adjust¬ 
ment. boards containing labor representatives have been 
required of almost, all private employers signing con¬ 
tracts with the War and Navy Departments. 2 The 
policy of the. administration is to recognize collective 
bargaining. And the President’s Mediation Commis¬ 
sion, which imposed collective agreements on the copper 
industry of Arizona, stated in its official report, “The 
leaders of iudustry must . . . [enable] labor to take 
its place as a cobperator in the industrial enterprise.” 
Moreover, the workman is gaining recognition not only 
in the management of the industry in which he is engaged, 
but also at Washington. On most of the important 
government boards which deal with matters affecting 
labor, labor is represented. The work of the War Labor 
Board and the War Labor Policies Board mark our ad¬ 
vance in the treatment of labor questions.. 

The “National Party,” inaugurated in Chicago in 

1 See p. 120. , , . . 

* Following Urn precedent of England which provided, under the 
Munition!* of War ant and other legislation, machinery fioint boards 
representing employers and employed) for the prevention and adjustment 
of labor disputes. 
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October, 1917, composed largely of socialists, had for one 
plank in its platform, “The chief industries should be 
controlled by administrative boards upon which, the 
workers, the managers and the government should all 
be represented.” Thus the old state socialism is passing. 

In France long before the war we see the beginnings 
of syndicalism in the steps taken to give to the actual 
teaching force of universities a share in the administra¬ 
tion of the department of education. In 1896-1897 uni¬ 
versity councils were established, composed of deans and 
two delegates elected by each university faculty. While 
these councils are under ministerial control, this is hailed 
as the beginning of functionarist decentralization in 
France. In 1910 was organized the representation of all 
the personnel of the service of post, telephone and tele¬ 
graph in regional and central councils of discipline, and 
also advisory representation to the heads of the service. 

The best part of syndicalism is its recognition that 
every department of our life must be controlled by those 
who know most about that department, by those who 
have most to do with that department. Teachers should 
share both in the legislation and the administration 
affecting education. Factory laws should not be made 
by a Parliament in which factory managers and em¬ 
ployees are not, or are only partially, represented. 

One movement toward syndicalism we see everywhere: 
the forming of professional groups — commercial, liter¬ 
ary, scientific, artistic — is as marked as the forming of 
industrial groups. Any analysis of society to-day must 
study its groupings faithfully. We are told too that in 
France these professional groups are beginning to have 
political power, as was seen in several large towns in 
the municipal elections before the war. Similar in¬ 
stances are not wanting in England and America. 

In Germany there are three strong “interest” organ- 
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izatums which have a large influence on politics: the 
“ Uuidlords’ League” which represents the conserva¬ 
tives, the “Social Democrats” who represent labor, and 
the “Hanseatic League for Manufactures, Trade and 
Industry *’ founded in 1909 with the express object of 
bringing forward its members as candidates for the 
Reichstag and Landtags. 1 

We have an interesting instance in the United States 
of political organization on occupational lines from which 
we may learn much I refer to the Nonpartisan league 
of North Dakota composed of farmers which, inaugurated 
in I9i:», in 1916 7 carried the state elections of North 
Dakota, electing a farmer-governor, and putting their 
candidates in three of the supreme court judgeships, and 
gaining l(to out of the KUt seats in the slate legislature. 
The first object of the league was the redress of economic 
injustice suffered by the farmer. They saw that this 
must 1 m* done through concerted control of the political 
machinery. Of the legislation they wished, they secured: 
(Da new office of .State Inspector of Grains, Weights 
and Measures, t2) partial exemption of farm improve¬ 
ments from taxation, (3) a new cooperative corporation 
Jaw, awl (1) a law to prevent railroads from discriminat¬ 
ing, in supplying freight-cars, against elevators owned 
by farmers’ cooperative societies. 

"la 1917 a farmers’ Nonpartisan league of the state 
of New York was organized. In September, 1917, the 
North Dakota League became the “National Non- 
partisan League,” the organization spreading to several 
of the neighboring states: Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana, etc. At the North Dakota state 
primaries held in the summer of 1918, nearly all the 
D-ague’s candidates were nominated, thus insuring the 
eontimutuee of its control of the state government. 

» * Ihmtcttw'ti, “ Politic* wul Crowd Morality,” p. 238. 
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In Denmark we are told the battle rages between the 
agrarian party and the labor party. More and more the j 
struggle in Parliamentary countries is becoming a strug- j 
gle between interests rather than between parties based 
on abstract principles. This must be fully taken into 
account in the new state. 

The hoped-for relation of industry to the state, might 
be summed up thus: we want a state which shall include ! 
industry without on the one hand abdicating to industry, 
or on the other controlling industry bureaucratically. 
The present plans for guild socialism or syndicate con¬ 
trol, while they point to a possible future development, 
and while they may be a step on the way, as a scheme of 
political organization have many weak points. Such 
experiments as the Industrial Councils of England are 
interesting, but until further technique is worked out 
we shall find that individual selfishness merely gives 
way to group selfishness. From such experiments we 
shall learn much, but the new ship of state cannot ride 
on such turbulent waters. 

: The part labor will take in the new state depends now 
largely upon labor itself. Labor must see that it can¬ 
not reiterate its old cries, that it need no longer demand 
“rights.” It is a question of a new conception of the 
state and labor seeing its place within it. For. a new 
state is coming — we cannot be blind to the signs on 
every side, we cannot be deaf to the voices within. 
Labor needs leaders to-day who are alive not to the 
needs of labor, but to the needs of the whole state: then 
it will be seen as a corollary how labor fits in, what the 
state needs from labor, what labor needs from the state, 
what part labor is to have in the state. 



PART IV 

THIS OPAL ASPECT OF THE GROUP: 

A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS, AN INDIVIDUAL IN A 
LARGER UNION 
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TUB MOHAI. STATE AND CKKATIVE CITIZENSHIP 

W K see now that (he state as the appearance 
of the federal principle must be more than 
u coordinating agency. It must appear as 
the great, moral leader. Its supreme function is moral 
ordering. What is morality? The fulfilment of rela¬ 
tion by man to man. since it is impossible to conceive an 
isolated man: the father and mother appear in our mind 
and with the three the whole infinite series. The state 
is the ordering of this infinite series into their right 
relations that the greatest {Kissible welfare of the total 
may he worked out. This ordering of relations is 
morality in its essence and completeness. The state 
must gather up into itself all the moral power of its day, 
and mure than this, as our relations are widening con¬ 
stantly it must he the explorer which discovers the kind 
of ordering, the kind of grouping, which best expresses 
its intent. 

But "things are rotten in Denmark.” The world is 
at present a moral bankrupt, for nations are immoral 
ami men worship their nations. We have for centuries 
been thinking out the morals of individuals. I he moral¬ 
ity of the state must, now have <sjual consideration. We 
spring to that, duty to-day, We have the ten command¬ 
ments for the individual; we. want the ten command¬ 
ments for the state. 

How is the state to gain moral and spiritual authority ? 
Only through its citizens in their growing understand¬ 
ing of the widening promise of relation. The neighbor¬ 
hood group feeds the imagination because we have daily 
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to consider the wants of all in order to make a synthesis 
of those wants; we have to recognize the rights of others 
and adapt ourselves to them. Men must recognize and 
unify difference and then the moral law appears in ah its 
majesty in concrete form. This is the universal striving. 
This is the trend of ah nature — the harmonious uni- j 
fying of ah. The call of the moral law is constantly to j 
recognize this. Our neighborhood group gives us pre- > 
eminently the opportunity for moral training, the asso¬ 
ciated groups continue it, the goal, the infinite goal, the 
emergence of the all-inclusive state which is. the visible 
appearance of the total relativity of man in ah right 
connections and articulations. 

The state accumulates moral power only through the 
spiritual activity of its citizens. There is no state except 
through me. James’ deep-seated antagonism to the / 
idealists is because of their assertion that the absolute, is, ( 

always has been and always will be. The contribution ! 
of pragmatism is that we must work out the absolute. 
You are drugging yourselves, cries James, the absolute 
is real as far as you make it real, as far as you bring forth 
in tangible, concrete form ah its potentialities. In the 
same way we have no state until we make one. This is 
the teaching of the new psychology. We have not to 
“postulate” ah sorts of things as the philosophers do 
(“ organic actuality of the moral order etc.), we have to 
live it; if we can make a moral whole then we shah know 
whether or not there is one. We cannot become the 
state imaginatively, but only actually through our group 
relations. Stamped with the image of All-State-poten- 
tiality we must be forever making the state. We are 
pragmatists in politics as the new school of philosophy 
is in religion: just as they say that we are one with God 
not by prayer and communion alone, but by doing the 
God-deed every moment, so we are one with the state 
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by actualizing the latent state at every instant of our 
liv es. Art (i<ni appears only through us, so is the state 
made visible through the political man. We must gird 
up our loins, we must light our lamp and set forth, we 
must tb it. 

The f**deral state can be the moral state only through 
its being built, anew from hour to hour by the activity 
of all its members. We have had within our memory 
three ideas of the individual’s relation to society: the 
individual as deserving “rights” from society, next with 
a duty to society, and now the idea of the individual 
as an activity of society. Our relation to society is so 
close that there is no room for either rights or duties. 
This means a new ethics and a new politics. Citizen¬ 
ship is not a right nor a privilege nor a duty, but an 
activity to be exercised every moment of (lie time. 
Democracy does not exist, unless each man is doing his 
part fully every minute, unless every one is taking his 
share in building the state-to-be. This is the trumpet 
call to men to-day, A creative citizenship must be made 
the force of American political lite, a trained, responsi¬ 
ble citizenship always hi control creating always its own 
life, In most of the writing on American polities we find 
the demand for u “creative statesmanship" as the most 
pressing need of America to-day. It is indeed true that 
with so much crystallized conservatism and chaotic 
radicalism wc need leadership and a constructive leader¬ 
ship, but the doctrine of true democracy is that every 
man is and must be a creative citizen. 

We are now awaking to this need. In the past the 
American conception of government has been a machine- 
made not a man-mud** tiling. W c have wanted a perfect 
machine which could be set going like an international 
exhibition by pressing the button, but who is going to 
press tin* buttoni* We have talked about the public 
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without thinking that we were the public, of public 
opinion as something quite distinct from any option of 
our own. It is partly because men have not wanted the 
trouble of governing themselves that they have put all 
their faith in “good” officials and good ^charters. 
“I hate this school, I wish it would burn up, wrote a 
boy home, “there’s too much old self-government about 
it, you can’t have any fun.” Many of us have not 

wanted that kind of government. 

The idea of the state as a collection of units has fatally 
misled us in regard to our duty as citizens. A man often 
thinks of his share in the collective responsibilityfor 
Boston as a 1/500,000 part of the whole responsibility. 
This is too small a part to interest him, and therefore 
he often disregards such an infinitesimal duty altogether. 
Of course we tell him about little drops of water, httle 
grains of sand etc., but hitherto such eloquence has pro¬ 
duced little effect. This is because it is untrue. We must 
somehow make it clear that the part of every man in a 
great city is not analagous to the gram of sand m the 
desert, it is not a 1/500,000 part of the whole duty It 
is a part so bound up with every other part that no 
fraction of a whole can represent it. It is like ibe key 
of a piano, the value of which is not in its bemg 1/56 of 
all the notes, but in its infinite relations to all the other 
notes. If that note is lacking every other note loses its 


Another twist in our ideas which has tended to reduce 
our sense of personal responsibility has been that we 
have often thought of democracy as a happy method by 
which all our particular limitations are lost sight ot m 
the general strength. Matthew Arnold said, “Democ¬ 
racy is a force in which the concert of a great number 
of men makes up for the weakness of each man taken 
by himself.” But there is no mysterious value m people 
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conceived of all together. A lot of ignorant or a lot 
of bad people do not acquire wisdom and virtue the 
moment we conceive them collectively. There is no 
alchemy by which the poornesses and weaknesses of the 
individual get transmuted in the group; there is no 
trick by which we can lose them in the whole. The 
truth is that all that the individual has or is enhances 
society, all that the individual lacks, detracts from 
society. The state will become a splendid thing when 
each one of us becomes a splendid individual. Democ¬ 
racy does not mean being lost in the mass, it means 
the contribution of every power I possess to social uses. 
The individual is not lost in the whole, he makes the 
whole. 

A striking exception to the attitude of the average 
American in the matter of his personal responsibility 
was Mr. John Jay Chapman’s visit to Coatesville, Penn¬ 
sylvania, to do penance for “that blot on American 
history” — the burning a negro to death in the public 
square of Coatesville—because he felt that “it was not 
the wickedness of Coatesville but the wickedness of all 
America.” 

But there are signs to-day of a new spirit among us. 
We have begun to be restless under our present political 
forms: we are demanding that the machine give way to 
the man, we want a world of men governed by the will 
of men. What signs have we that we are now ready for 
a creative citizenship? 

Every one is claiming to-day a share in the larger life 
of society. Each of us wants to pour forth in commun¬ 
ity use the life that we feel welling up within us. Cit¬ 
izens’ associations, civic clubs and forums are springing up 
every day in every part of the country. Men are seek¬ 
ing through direct government a closer share in law¬ 
making. The woman suffrage movement, the labor 
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movement, are parts of this vital and irresistible current. 
They have not come from surface springs, their sources 
are deep in the life forces of our age. There is a more 
fundamental cause of our present unrest than the super¬ 
ficial ones given for the woman movement, or the selfish 
ones given for our labor troubles: it is not the ‘ demand 
for justice” from women nor the “economic greed” of 
labor, but the desire for one’s place, for each to give his 
share, for each to control his own life this is the under¬ 
lying thought which is so profoundly moving both men 
and women to-day. 

But a greater awakening has come since April, 1917. 
It has taken the ploughshare of fire to reveal our true 
selves: this war is running the furrows deep in the 
hearts of ttiat) and turning up desires of which they 
were unconscious themselves in their days of ease. Men 
are flocking to Washington at the sacrifice of business 
and personal interests willing to pour out their all for 
the great stake of democracy; the moment came when 
the possession of self-government was imperilled and 
all leapt forward ready to lay down their lives to preserve 
it. This war has revealed the deeper self with its deeper 
wishes to every man and he sees that he prizes beyond 
life the power to govern himself. Now is the moment 
to use all this rush of patriotism and devotion and love 
of liberty and willingness to serve, and not let it sink 
back again into its hidden and subterranean depths. 
Let us develop the hind of institutions which will call 
forth and utilize these powers and energies for peace as 
for war, for the works of peace are glorious if men can 
but see the goal. Let us make a fitting abiding place 
for men’s innate grandeur. Let us build high the walls 
of democracy and enlarge its courts for our daily dwelling. 

Then must men understand that in peace as in war 
ours is to be a life of endeavor, of work, of conscious 
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effort towards conscious ends. The ordinary man is 
not to do his work and then play a little in order to re¬ 
fresh himself, with the understanding that the world of 
industry and the government, of his country are to be 
run by experts. They are to be run by him and he is to 
prepare himself to tackle his job. The leisure-time 
problem is not how the workman can have more time 
for play, it is how he can have more time for association, 
to take his share in the integrated thought and will and 
responsibility which is to make the new world. The 
"good citizen” is not he who obeys the laws, but he who 
has an active sense of being an integral part of the state. 
This is the essence and the basis of effective good citizen¬ 
ship. We are not part of a nation because we ure living 
within its boundaries, because we feel in sympathy with 
it and have accepted its ideas, because we have become 
naturalized. W e are part of a nation only in so far as 
we are helping to make that nation. 

For tins we must, provide methods by which every 
man is enabled to take his part. We are no longer to 
put business and political affairs in the hands of one 
set of men ami then appoint another set as watch-dogs 
over them, with the people at. best a sort of chorus in 
the background, at tin' worst, practically non-existent. 
Hut we arc so to democratize our industrial and our 
political methods that all will have a share in policy 
and in responsibility. Exhortation to good citizenship 
is useless. We get good citizenship by creating those 
forms within which good citizenship can operate, by 
making it possible to acquire the, habit, of good citizen¬ 
ship by the practice of good citizenship. 

The ueigidiorhood group gives the best opportunity 
for the training and for the practice of citizenship. The 
leader of a neighborhood group should be able to help 
every one discover his greatest ability, he should see 
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t!w‘ stimulus* to apply, the path of npprmtch, that the 
constituents of his mujjhltorhoittl should not merely 
a'rve, hut should nerve in evict !y that way which will 
best fit themselves into the community's needs. The 
aysUan of war registration where sum uu«l woman record 
what they art* hast able iodo, might, through tin* medium 
of the neighborhood group, l«* applied to tin* wht.la 
country. Tht* thief object uf neighborhood organi/at iu» 
k not to right wrongs, a** is often supposed, hut to found 
more firmly sum! huitd more widely tin* right. 

Moreover, neighborhood organisation gives ns a defi¬ 
nite objective for individual responsibility. We cannot, 
understand our duty or perform our duty unless it is « 
duty to swulhutij. It H laratta* of tic- erroneous notion 
that the individual is related to "at. icty " rather than 
to a group or groups that we can trace much of our Lei 
of responsibility. A men trusts vaguely that he i*> doing 
his duty to ".society,” but unit v,» ptenc; get,, him 
nowhere, There is »n “ lonely,” and tie-i«fo|e he 
often <loe.s no duty. Hut let Inns on. e undcj tt.md that 
his duty is to his group to his neighbor ho. 4 group, to 
his industrial group and he will begin to -o* hi, duty 
aa u Hpeeitie, rnnrreJe thing taking detinite shape for him. 

But my gospel is nut for u moment of < dime .hip os i 
mere duty. We must bring to politic, pa ...ion and joy. 
It is not through the cramping and aiuUiJo .iti*m ».f desire 
that life is nobly lived, if i» through o-ehn* life in it., ful¬ 
ness. We want to u*.e the whole of mam bm cannot 
put some of his energies on on** side and some on the 
oilier and say some are good and -.*»me bad all are 
good and should be put to good me. M» n follow t heir 
passions and should do so, hut they must purify flair 
passions, i*duente them, discipline and direct them. W"e 
turn our impulses to wrong tries, but onr impulses are 
not wrung, The forces of life should be U »ed, not ditled, 
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It in not corruption, dishonesty, we have to fight; it is 
ignorance, lack of insight, desires not transmuted. We 
want a state which will transmute the instincts of men 
into the energies of the nation. You cannot dam the 
stream entirely, you can only see that it flows so as to 
irrigate and fructify. It all comes down to our fear of 
men. If we could believe in men, if we could see that 
circle which unites human passion and divine achieve¬ 
ment as a halo round the head of each human being, 
then social and (tulitieul reorganization would no longer 
he a hope hut a fuel.. The old individualism feared men; 
the eurner-Htone of the new individualism is faith in 
men. We need a constructive, faith and a robust faith, 
faith in men, in this world, in this day, in the Here and 
the Now. 

From the belief of savages in the spirits who ruled 
their fate to the “power outside ourselves that makes for 
righteousness,” through the weak man’s reliance on luck 
and the strong man’s reliance on his isolated individ¬ 
uality, we have had innumerable forms of the misunder¬ 
standing of responsibility. But all this is now changing. 
The distinguishing mark of our age is that we are com¬ 
ing to a keen sense of personal responsibility, that we 
are taking ujiou ourselves the blame for all our evils, 
the charge for all our progress. We are beginning to 
realize that the redemptive power is within the social 
ltotal, that we have creative evolution only through indi¬ 
vidual responsibility. 

The old ways of thinking tire breaking up. I he New 
Life is before "us. A re we ready? Are we making our¬ 
selves ready? A new man is needed for the New Life — 
n man who understands self-discipline, who understands 
training, who is willing to purge himself of his particu- 
larist desires, who is conscious of relations as the stun ot 
his existence. 
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To sum up this chapter: the moral state is the task of 
man. This must be achieved through the creative power 
of mau as brought into visibility and actuality throug 
his group life. The great cosmic force in the womb of 
humanity is latent in the group as its creative energy; 
that it may appear the individual must do his duty every 
moment. We do not get the whole power of the group 
unless every individual is given full value is giving fuh 
value. It is the creative spontaneity of each which 
makes life march on irresistibly to the purposes of the 
whole. Our social and political organization must be 
such that this group life is possible. We hear much of 
“the wasted forces of our nation.” The neighborhood 
organization movement is a movement to use some ot 
the wasted forces of this nation it is the biggest move¬ 
ment yet conceived for conservation. Have we more 
“value” in forests and water-power in America than 
in human beings? The new generation cries. No, this 

release of the spiritual energy of human beings is to be 
the salvation of the nation, for the life of all these human 
beings is the nation.” The success of democracy de¬ 
pends (1) upon the degree of responsibility it is possible 
to arouse in every man and woman, (2) on the opportu¬ 
nity they are given to exercise that responsibility. Ihe 
new democracy depends upon you and me. It depends 
upon you and me because there is no one else m the 
world but you and me. If I pledge myself to the. new 
democracy and you pledge yourself to the new democ¬ 
racy, a new motor force will be bom in the world. 

We need to-day new principles. We can reform and 
reform but all this is on the surface. What we have got 
to do is to change some of the fundamental ideas of our 
American life. This is not being disloyal to our past, 
it is exactly the opposite. Let us be loyal to our inherit¬ 
ance and tradition, but let us understand what that m- 
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heritance and tradition truly is. It is not our tradition 
to stick to an outworn past, a conventional ideal, a rigid 
religion. We are children of men who have not been 
afraid of new cont inents or new ideas. In our blood is 
the impulse to leap to the highest we can see, as the wills 
of our fathers fixed themselves on the convictions of their 
hearts. To spring forward and then to follow the path 
steadfastly is forever the duty of Americans. We must 
live democracy. 
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We must indeed, as the extreme militarists tell us, “wipe 
out” our enemies, but we do not wipe out our enemies 
by crushing them. The old-fashioned hero went out to 
conquer his enemy; the modem hero goes out to disarm 
his enemy through creating a mutual understanding. 

The failure of international society in the past is a 
fact fraught with deep significance: the differences be¬ 
tween nations are not to be overcome by one class of 
people in a country uniting with the same class in another 
country. The upper classes of Petrograd, Berlin, Paris 
and London have very much the same m ann ers and 
habits. This has not brought peace. Artists the world 
over have a common language. Workingmen have 
tried to break, down international barriers by assuming 
that their interests were so identical that they could 
unite across these barriers. But this has failed to bring s 
peace as. the other rapprochements have failed. Why?. 
Because they are all on the wrong track. International 
peace is never coming by an increase of similar ities / 
(this is the old-fashioned crowd-philosophy); interna¬ 
tional peace is coming by the frankest and fullest kind 
of recognition of our differences. Internationalism and 
cosmopolitanism must not be confused. The aim of 
cosmopolitanism is for all to be alike; the aim of inter¬ 
nationalism is a rich content of widely varying char¬ 
acteristic and experience. 

If it were true that we ought to increase the likenesses 
between nations, then it would be legitimate for each 
nation to try to impose its ideals upon others. In that 
case England would try to spread her particular brand 
of civilization, and Germany hers, for if some one kind 
of civilization has to prevail, each will want it to be his 
own. There is not room on this planet for a lot of simi¬ 
lar nations, but only for a lot of different nations. A 
group of nations must create a group culture which shall 
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be broader than the culture of one nation alone. There 
must be a world-ideal, a whole-civilization, in which the 
ideals and the civilization of every nation can find a 
place. The ideal of one nation is not antagonistic to the 
ideal of another, nor do these ideals exist in a row side 
by side, but these different kinds of civilization are 
bound up in one another. I am told that this is mys¬ 
ticism. It is the most practical idea I have found in the 
world. 

It is said that a mighty struggle is before us by-and-by 
when East meets West, and in that shock will be decided 
which of these civilizations shall rule the world — that 
this is to be the great world-decision. No, the great 
world-decision is that each nation needs equally every 
other, therefore each will not only protect, but foster 
and increase the other that thereby it may increase its 
own stature. 

Perhaps one of the most useful lessons to be learned 
from the group process is a new definition of patriotism. 
Patriotism must not be herd-instinct. Patriotism must 
be the individual’s rational, self-conscious building of 
his country every moment. Loyalty means always to 
create your group, not to wave a flag over it. 1 We need 
a patriotism which is not “following the lead but in¬ 
volved in a process in which all take part. In the place 
of sentimental patriotism we want a common purpose, a 
purpose evolved by the common life, to be used for the 
common life. Some of our biologists mislead us when 
they talk of the homogeneity of the herd as the aim of 
nations. The nation may be a herd at present. What 
we have to do is to make it a true group. International¬ 
ism must [be based upon group units, not upon herd or 
crowd units, that is, upon people united not by herd 
instinct but by group conviction. If a nation is a crowd, 
1 See pp. 58-59. 
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purliotism is turn* hypnotism; if a nation is a true 
{intend state built up ol interlocking and ascending 
groups, then patriotism is self-evolved. When you are 
building up an association or a nation you have to preach 
loyalty; later it, is part of the very substance which has 
been built. 

Then genuine loyalty, a self-evolved loyalty, will 
always lead the way to higher units. Nationalismjooks 
out as well as in. I t means, in addit ion to its "other 
meanings, every nation being responsible to a larger 
whole. It is this new definition of patriotism which 
America is now learning. It is this new patriotism 
w hieh must he taught our children, which we must 
repeat to one another on our special patriotic day, July 
4th. and on every occasion when we meet. This new 
patriotism looks in, it looks out: we have to learn that 
we are not wholly patriotic when we are working with 
all our heart fur America merely; we are truly patriotic 
on!) when we are working also that America may take 
her plan' worthily and helpfully iu the world of nations. 
Nationalism is not my nation for itself or my nation 
against others or my nation dominating others, but 
simply my nation taking its part as “an equal among 
equals.” 

Shall this hideous war go on simply because people 
will not understand nationalism? Nationalism and 
internationalism are not opjiosed. We do not lop off 
just enough patriotism to our country to make enough 
for a world-state: he who is capable of the greatest 
loyalty to his own country is most ready for a wider 
loyalty. There is possible no world-citizenship the ranks 
of which are to he hlhsl by those who do not care very 
much for their own country. We have passed through 
a period when patriotism among cultivated people 
seemed often to he at a discount — the ideal was to be 
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“citizens of the world.” But we see now that we can 
never be “citizens of the world” until we learn how to 
be citizens of America or England or France. Inter¬ 
nationalism is not going to swallow up nationalism. 
Internationalism will accentuate, give point, significance, 
meaning, value, reality, to nationalism. 

Whether we can have a lasting peace or not depends 
upon whether we have advanced far enough to be capa¬ 
ble of loyalty to a higher unit, not as a substitute for 
our old patriotism to our country, but in addition to it. 
Peace will come by the group consciousness rising from 
the national to the international unit. This cannot be 
done through the imagination alone but needs actual 
experiments in world union, or rather experiments first 
in the union of two or more nations. Men go round 
lecturing to kind-hearted audiences and say, “ Can you not 
be loyal to something bigger than a nation?”^ And the 
kind-hearted audiences reply, “ Certainly, we will now,^ at 
your very interesting suggestion, be loyal to a league^ of 
nations.” But this is only a wish on their part, its real¬ 
ization can never come by wishing but only by willing, 
qnd willing is a process, you have to put yourself in a 
certain place from which to will. We must, in other 
words, try experiments with a league of nations, and out 
of the actual life of that league will come loyalty to it. 
We are not ready for.the life of the larger group because 
some teacher of ethics has taught us “to respect other 
men’s loyalties.” We are ready for it when our experi¬ 
ence has incorporated into every tissue of our thought- 
life the knowledge that we need other men’s loyalties. 
Loyalty, therefore, is not the chickens running back to 
the coop, also it is not a sentiment which we decide 
arbitrarily to adopt, it is the outcome of a process, the 
process of belonging. 

. Of course there must be some motive for the larger 
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union: we shall probably first get nations into an inter¬ 
national league through their economic interests; then 
when we have a genuine union the sense of belonging 
begins. When men have felt the need of larger units 
than nations and have formed “alliances,” they have 
not felt that they belonged to these alliances. The 
sense of belonging ended at the British Empire or the 
German Empire. But the reason Germany became one 
empire and Italy one nation was because an economic 
union brought it home to the people daily that they 
were Italians, not Venetians, Germans, not Bavarians. 
We must feel the international bond exactly as we feel 
the national bond. Some one in speaking of the diffi¬ 
culties of internationalism has said, “It is easier to make 
sacrifices for those whom you know well, your own 
countrymen, than for strangers.” But internationalism 
has not come when we decide that we are willing to make 
sacrifices for strangers. This fallacy has been the stum¬ 
bling block of some of the pacifists. To make sacrifices 
for “strangers” will never succeed. We make sacrifices 
for our own nation because of group feeling. We shall 
make sacrifices for a league of nations when we get the 
same feeling of a bond. 

We may, perhaps, look forward to Europe going 
through something of the same process which we have 
gone through in the United States. The colonies joined| 
in a federal government. The union was something^ 
entirely apart from themselves. The men of Massa¬ 
chusetts were first and last men of Massachusetts. We 
belonged for good reasons to a larger unit, but it was 
only very slowly that we gained any actual feeling of 
belonging to the United States, of loving it because we 
were a constituent part of it, because we were helping 
to make it, not just as an external authority to which 
we had promised loyalty. The American colonies did 
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not undertake to took pleasant and he kind to one 
another, they went to work and learned how to live to¬ 
gether. And state jealousy has been diminished every 
year, not by any one preaching to m, hut to tin* proms* 
of living together. This in what may happen in a league 
of nation?*. 

The groat lesson of tin* group pmrew, in which ill 
other* art* involved, is that particularism, however 
mnguihed, w no longer jwKsible. There is *»» magic hy 
whieh selfishness Ireome* put riot i '*10 the moment we 
can invoke the nation. The change mud he tins: as 
we see now that a nation eauuot he healthy and virile If 
It in merely protecting tin* right * of it.', members, *, we 
moat see that we can have no sound condition of world 
affair* merely hy the proteetiou of »•,« h iodiv idttal nation 
--that t* the old theory of individual righto, Eaeh 
nation mud play it* part in some lug* r whole. Nation* 
have fought for national tights, Tins.* ,ue a* obsolete 
tm the iudivitlual right* of the ho t wutuiy, What rata** 
this war to a place never reached by any war heft ire is that 
the Allien are not lighting for national rights. V* long 
a* history is read the contribution of Vmerisa to the 
(treat War will he told a* America’» taking her .stand 
wpiarely and responsibly on the po.itiuu that national 
(Mtrtieularism was in l 4 * 17 dead, 

Ami as we are no longer to talk of the "right,*" of 
nations, m no longer nurd "independent” nations be 
the hush of union. In our present job [national law a 
sovereign nation is one that U independent of other 
nations surely a enmplete legal latino, Vud when 
stress is laid on independence in evb-md relations «• 
the nature of sovereignty, it E hot a step to the (ierroati 
idea that independeme *4' «»ilet* can d* velop into att* 
thurit > over others, This tendency i*. avoided wle «» we 
think, of sovereign!y: "l> as in, as authority over 
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itH own members, us the independence which is the result 
of (he complete interdependence of those members; 
and when we at the same time (2) think of this indepen¬ 
dence as imkiiuj out to other independences to form 
through a larger interdependence the larger sovereignty 
of a larger whole. Interdependence is the keynote of 
the relations of nations as it is the keynote of the rela¬ 
tions of individuals within a nation. As no man can be 
entirely free except through his perfected relation to his 
group, so no nation can he truly independent until a 
genuine union has brought about interdependence. As 
we no longer think that every individual has a final pur¬ 
pose of his own independent of any community, so we 
no longer think that eueh nation has a “destiny” inde¬ 
pendent of the “destiny" of other nations. 

'Hie error of our old political philosophy was that the 
state always looks in; it has obligations to its members, 
it has none to other states; it merely enters into agree¬ 
ments with them for mutual benefit thereby obtained. 
Intenmttonal law of the future must be based not on 
nations as “sovereigns" dealing with one another, but 
tut nations us members of a society dealing with one 
another. The difference in these conceptions is enor¬ 
mous. Wo are told that cessions of sovereignty must 
be the basis of an international government. We cannot 
have a lasting international union until we entirely re¬ 
form such notions of sovereignty: that the power of the 
larger unit is produced mechanically by taking away 
hits of power from all the separate units. Sovereignty 
is got by giving to every unit its fullest value and thereby 
giving birth to a new power the power of a larger 
whole. We must give up “sovereign” nations in the 
old sense, but with our present, definition of sovereignty 
we may keep nil the real sovereignty we have and then 
unite to evolve together a larger sovereignty. 
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This idoa mud 1 m* raredully worked out: wr run take* 
(>arh so-ndh-d "*uve*mgn powe»r” whirh we* arc thinking 
of “doh'gating” to a hragtr of Nat nuts and wr ran .wo 
that that deputing eltsts not makr to individual nations 
lass “aovrrrign” and Irss **frrr” hut mom so it is flu* 
Emit Parade a of our lima 'IV *»hj»vt of e-vi*ry prnprr 
“t-wittit" of smvmgntv U to makr u. fm*r than rvrr 
hrfttra Is it to !h* “suvrrrign’’ ami "fro*” for nations 
Huspirtimsly and fearfully to kerp .drrplrss walrh on one* 
nnothrr while* thry hutld ship for ship, plum* for pkm«*? 
Have* England and tmronmy l«*m proudly run-« iota of 
thrir "frt'itlom” wheat thinking of t austral Vfrira? 
Wheat the* ineltvidnal nation'* give* up thrir Hrporah* 
w>ve*re*ignty as rrgarels tlnir armamrnt.i, so rrgarels 
the* rutttrol of the* rrgiotH whirh poa .<•-„>* th<* raw materials, 
ns ivgards the* gre*at wafrrway* of tltr world, as rrg.trdt, 
in fart, eel! whirh sdlVet.*, thrir joint livr.i tin- falling 
rhaiusof a real slavery will ra ve rh* rate thiou *h fhr world. 
For unreCatrel sova-rriguty, with world «<or* lit i*oi-i at tftry 
are: iu-tlay, is slavrry, 

The* idra eef "sove*n*igu” nations mud go to i omplrtdy 
m is di««t|>)M‘;triug the* idra of nov< i> i,*s» mdiweluuK 
The* belief ietsi of sove-ivigsi nation* is so uttoly « omplrte* 
that the*y eannot really ansi ! mruit this literally. t*v**u 
we* rash othrr. The* Internatioiial league* i* thr taw* 
solution lor tin* rotation of nation*, \Vhe*ti>ve<r w»* seuy 
we* ran have* a “moral” intonation,d law »>n atiy «ether 
bads, we* write* emr»rlvr* »l«twte pur** >* ntimrntali -.fa, 
Thrrnur** many «-<tmlloritM t»« tbi* »t, W« 4** not. 
itml, ft*r imtanev, a more* vigorous proto tioo »4“ u»*m 
traE, hett the* abolition ed amt raft. TJi»* iuvaeion of th»* 
rights of n«*utruE in tin,* war hy both ddsvi show t that 
w« eau no longe r have* nmtraE in um <>* he »m> <<f union; 
nil must route• within tin* Lend, 

Fnrtltnr, diploimttir mlatiume will 1«* rntirrly rhunged. 
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41 Honor among thieves” means loyalty to your group: 
while to lie or to try to get the better of your own partic¬ 
ular group is an unpardonable offence, you may deceive 
an outsider. We see now the psychological reason for this. 
Diplomatic lying will not go until diplomatists instead of 
treating with one another as members of alien groups 
consider themeslves all as members of one larger group — 
the longue of Nations. 

Moreover, one nation cannot injure another merely; 
tins injury will be against, the community, and the com¬ 
munity of nat ions will look upon it, as such. Under our 
present international system the attack of one nation on 
another is the same as the attack of one outlaw on another. 
Rut under a civilized international system, the attack 
of one individual on another is an attack on society and 
the whole society must punish it. The punishment, 
however, will not ('(insist, in keeping the offender out of 
tin' alliance. If tin* Allies win, (lermuny should not be 
punished by keeping her out, of a European league; she 
must be shown how to take her place within it. And 
it must he remembered that we do not join a league 
of nations solely to work out our relations to one another, 
but to loam to work for the larger whole, for interna¬ 
tional values. Dnttl this lesson is learned no league of 
nations can he successful. 

Finally, the* League of Nations is against the theory of 
the balance of jxiwer, but this has been already con¬ 
sidered in the chapter on The Federal State, 

To sum up all these partieularist fallacies: live and 
let live run never he our international motto. Laissez- 
faire fails as ignomtniously in international relations as 
within a single nation. Our new motto must be, Live 
in such manner that the fulness of life may come to all. 
This is “the lodge and the leap” for twentieth-century 
thought. 
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Organized cooperation ** * tl ,hi * ftl,u,v lo 1h ‘ tll ‘‘ 1hw{s 
of iittmuitumal relation*. We are international in our 
interests. \%V do nut want an American education, an 
EngMi education, a French education, “ 

Mwk always an international wrists. We have inter¬ 
national finance. tfar standards of living are hemming 
intrauttitmulto'd. Socially, economically, in (fa* world 
„f thought, naiinna! imrru rs am fa*mg broken down, H 
fa only in fw»Htir* that we am national. Tin- mu : 
change: with nit tfa*e rappm-hr-mmls we cannot fa* 

U M much longer of fundamental differences fat ween m ■. 
which can fa* settled »td> by murdering each other. ; 

IVopb thought tbit Ifittjf cmuM b* umlnl. tbit I 
thn duchies of tfarmuny would never Favour and : 

Bfamurk bat indeed no easy part. Hut if on.* huudml . 

millions of people in Central FurojK* . an fa* made l»* see ! 

tin* evil* «f weparnt inn. cannot other.Wit It our greater 
farilities of communication, with urn* increased com- 
mereial intercourse an<l our inn ea ,<*d realization of the 
interdependence of nations ■, a utanuf i< tm iug a at ion can- 
nut get along without tie* fund prodmin;: nation-, etc.i, 
thfa ought nut now to fa* imj<mdbfa, <»r ha . the angle 
Hiatt* e\huust»*d our jailitical ahility ? Are «>* wilting tn 
acknowledge this.'' We have had very little idea yet of j 

U community of nation*. Tin* great fault of t farnumy fa ! 

nut that >fa* overestimate, far own of achieve¬ 

ment, which fa indeed man.-lfau », hut that she has 
never ynt bat any conception of a u.itinmnily of nations, 
fa*t her apply all her own theory of th** >.nfa.»t»lii*ation of : 
tin* individual to tfa* whoh* to fir snfaa.f- ■ ■ •*.' ' i. ■ 

many to an allW Furo|ie, and da* would fa* a ui*.,t v..ho ^ 
uitii* innnfa'r of a l’airo|H>a» faa^nr, 
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of an international will, the self-evolving of a higher 
loyalty, and above all and including all, the full responsi¬ 
bility of every nation for the welfare of every other. 

With such an aim before us courts of arbitration seem 
a sorry makeshift. We are told that as individuals no 
longer light duels but take their disputes into the courts, 
so nations must now arbitrate, that is, take their dispute 
to some court. But what, has really ousted duels has not 
been the courts but a different conception of the relation 
between men; so what will do away with war will not be 
courts of arbitration, but a different conception of the 
relations between nations. We need machinery not 
merely for settling disputes but. for preventing disputes 
from arising; not. merely for interpreting past relations, 
but for giving expression to new relations; not merely 
to administer international law, but to make interna¬ 
tional law not a Hague court but an international 
legislature. 

\ community of nations needs a constitution, not 
treaties. Treaties are of the same nature as contract. 
Just as in internal law contract is giving way to the truer 
theory of community, so the same change must take 
place in international law. It is true that the first step 
must be more progressive treaties before we can hope 
for a closer union, but let us keep dearly before us the 
gotd In order that in making these treaties they shall be 
such that, they will open the way in time to a real federa¬ 
tion, to an international law based not on “sovereign” 
nations. 

We have already seen that it is the creation of a collec¬ 
tive will which we need most, in our social and political 
life, not the enforcing of it; it is the same with a league 
of nations we must, ereate an international will. We 
want neither concession nor compromise. And a vague 
“brotherhood” is certainly not enough. As we have 
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swn the group as the workshop for tin- making of flu* 
eolh-etive wilt, so we see that we cannot have an iuter- 
iwtionat wilt without creating a n.mmimil) of nations. 
(Jruntt psychology wilt r*‘\olutinternational law. 
Tin* group get* its authority through the t*>wer it has 
in /M/of integrating hlens anti iuteiv.tt.s. N** wvealleil 
rolhvtive will which is not a genuine collective will, that 
hi, which »« fiot evolved by flu, pr.«rw, will turn* mil 
authority, therefore no stable international relations arc 
possible except those founded on the <■}'•',ttiuii of an actual 
community «f nation*. 

What interests us most in all the war literature is any 
propose*! mrlM of union, ’Ho* imj»ort.»mv of an inter- 
national league as u peace plan i * that y■*u < an n« *er 
uitu directly at pence, pence j. wit <t y.m get through 
other things. Much 4 the pear.* pi«*p.e.»,mda urges us 
to choose peace rather than war. Hut the do. i .i»u lie 
tween “war” or "peace” mart Ik-p within our power, 
These art* mere words to gather op in tonvenjenf foim 
of expression an enormous amount that is umh rw- itli. 
AH sorts of interests routine, all sort,', of idea. » uinpett* 
or join: if they cun join, «e have pc,to-, if limy mmt 
oomjiete, we have war. Hut war oi p< a. ,• i, imt-ly an 
outcome of the proec.-i*; peace ut war Ijm come, hy 
Other (tensions, long More the tp'dion of pe»re or war 
ever arises, 

All our hope therefore of future inn rn Pious! relations 
lies, tint in the ethical exhortation* of tie* partfi ,»a, nor 
in plaits for an economic war, hut in the os ognitiou of 
the jKOsihility of a community of n (f i"i» 

In making u plea for some evjrthm-ut in inh-rnatioiial 
cooperation, l rememl« r, with humiliation, that w»- have 
fought hmmw it, it the eu'i> way, fightingsolves no 
problems, The problem* which brought on this war will 
all l*e there to be settled when the war end*. Hut wi 
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have war the line of least resistance. We have war 
when the mind gives up its job of agreeing as too diffi¬ 
cult. 1 It is often stated that conflict is a necessity of the 
human soul, and that if conflict should ever disappear 
from among us, individuals would deteriorate and society 
collapse. But the effort of agreeing is so much more 
strenuous than the comparatively easy stunt of fighting 
that we can harden our spiritual muscles much more 
effectively on the former than the latter. Suppose I 
disagree with you in a discussion and we make no effort 
to join our ideas, but “fight it out.” I hammer away with 
my idea, I try to find all the weakest parts of yours, I 
' refuse to see anything good in what you think. That 
is not nearly so difficult as trying to recognize all the 
possible subtle interweavings of thought, how one part 
of your thought, or even one aspect of one part, may 
unite with one part or one aspect of one part of mine etc. 
Likewise with cooperation and competition in business: 
cooperation is going to prove so much more difficult 
than competition that there is not the slightest danger 
of any one getting soft under it. 

The choice of war or peace is not the choice between 
effort and stagnation. We have thought of peace as the 
lambs lying down together after browsing on the con¬ 
sciousness of their happy agreements. We have thought 
of peace as a letting go and war as a girding up. We have 
thought of peace as the passive and war as the active 
way of living. The opposite is true. War is not the most 
strenuous life. It is a hind of rest-cure compared to the 

1 It has usually been supposed that wars have been the all-important 
element in consolidating nations; I do not want to disregard this element, 
I want only to warn against its over emphasis. Moreover, the way in 
which wars have had a real and permanent influence in the consolidation 
of nations is by the pressure which they have exerted upon them in showing 
them that efficiency is obtained by the closest cooperation and coordination 
of all our activities, by a high degree of internal organization. 
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task of reconciling our differences. I knew a young 
business man who went to the Spanish war who said 
when he came back that it had been as good as going to 
a sanitarium; he had simply obeyed commands and b ad 
not made a decision or thought a thought since he left 
home. From war to peace is not from the strenuous to 
the easy existence; it is from the futile to the effective, 
from the stagnant to the active, from the destructive to 
the creative way of life. 

If, however, peace means for you simply the absti¬ 
nence from bloodshed, if it means instead of the fight of 
the battlefield, the fight of employer and employed, the 
fight of different interests in the legislature, the fight 
of competing business firms, that is a different matter. 
But if you are going to try to solve the problems of capital 
and labor, of competing business interests, of differing 
nations, it is a tougher job than standing up on the 
battlefield. 

We are told that when the North Sea fishermen found 
that they were bringing flabby codfish home to market, 
they devised the scheme of introducing one catfish into 
every large tank of codfish. The consequent struggle 
hardened the flesh of the fish and they came firm to 
market. The conclusion usually drawn from all such 
stories is that men need fighting to keep them in moral 
condition. But what I maintain is that if we want to 
train our moral muscles we are devising a much harder 
job for them if we try to agree with our catfish than to 
fight him. 

Civilization calls upon us to “Agree with thine adver¬ 
sary.” It means a supreme effort on our part, and the 
future of the world depends upon whether we can make 
this effort, whether we are equal to the cry of civilization 
to the individual man, to the individual nation. It is a 
supreme effort because it is not, as sometimes thought, 
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a mat ter of feeling. To feel kindly, to desire peace — no, 
we must summon every force of our natures, trained 
minds and disciplined characters, to find the methods of 
agreement. We may be angry and fight, we may feel 
kindly and want peace — it, is all about the same. The 
world will be regenerated by the people who rise above 
Itolh these passive ways and heroically seek, by whatever 
hardship, by whatever toil, the methods by which people 
am agree. 

What has this young twentieth century gone out to 
tight ? Autocracy? The doctrine of the right of might? 
\es, and wherever found, in Germany or among our¬ 
selves. And wherever found these rest on the con¬ 
sciousness of separateness. It is the conviction of 
separateness which has to he conquered before civiliza¬ 
tion cun proceed. Community must be the foundation 
stone of the Mew State. 


The history of modern times from the point of view 
of political science is the history of the growth of de¬ 
mocracy ; from the point of view of social psychology it 
is the history of the growth of the social consciousness. 
These two are one. But the mere consciousness of the 
social bond is not enough. Frensson said of Jorn Uhl, 
“lb* became conscious of his soul, hut it was empty and 
he hud now to furnish it.” We have become conscious of 
a social soul, we have now to give it content. It is a 
long way from the maxim, “Religion is an affair be¬ 
tween man and his Maker,” to the cry of Mazzini, 
“ Italy is itself a religion,” but we surely to-day have 
come to see in t he social bond and the Creative Will, a 
comfjelling power, a depth and force, as great as that 
of any religion we have ever known. We are ready for 
u new revelation of God. It is not coming through any 
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single man, but through the men and men who are band¬ 
ing together with one purpose, in one consecrated service, 
for a great fulfilment. Many of us have felt bewildered 
in a confused and chaotic world. We need to focus both 
our aspirations and our energy; we need to mate these 
effective and at the same time to multiply them by their 
continuous use. This book is a plea for the more abund¬ 
ant life: for the fulness of life and the growing life. It is 
a plea against everything static, against the idea that 
there need be any passive material within the social bond. 
It is a plea for a splendid progress dependent upon every 
splendid one of us. We need a new faith in humanity, 
not a sentimental faith or a theological tenet or a philo¬ 
sophical conception, but an active faith in that creative 
power of men which shall shape government and industry, 
which shall give form equally to our daily life with our 
neighbor and to a world league. 
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APPENDIX 

THK TRAINING I'OH THU NEW DEMOCRACY 

T HE framing for the new democracy must be from 
the cradle — through nursery, school and play, and 
on and on through every activity of our life. 
(fiti/,unship is not to he learned in good government classes 
or current events courses or lessons in civics. It is to 
tie acquired only through those modes of living and acting 
which shall teach us how to grow the social consciousness. This 
should l»e the object of all day school education, of all night 
sclasil education, of all our supervised recreation, of all our 
family life, of our club life, of our civic life. 

When we change our ideas of the relation of tho individual 
to society, our whole system of education changes. What we 
want to teach is interdependence, that efficiency waits on 
discipline, that discipline is oltedienoe to die whole of which I 
am a part. Discipline has been a word long connected with 
school life when we know how to teach social discipline, 
then we shall know how to “teach school.” 

'Hie object of education is to fit children into the life of the 
community. 1 Every cooperative method conceivable, there¬ 
fore, must l»e used in our schools for this end. It is at school 
that children should l«‘gm to learn group initiative, group 
resismsihility - in other words social functioning. The group 
process must he learnt by practice. We should therefore 
teach subjects which require a working together, we should 
have group recitations, group investigations, and a gradual 
plan of self-government. Every child must be shown his 
place in the life that builds and his relation to all others who 
are building. All the little daily and hourly experiences of 

* The western states feel that they are training members of society 
awl twt Individuals and that la why it seems proper to them to take 
public money to found statu universities. 
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Ms camera to the Art Museum and take pictures of the casts. 
Thus we get life, and the lesson of life, into that hour. Thus 
may we learn the obligation and the joy of “belonging,” not 
only when our school goes to play some other school, but in 
every recitation hour of the day. The old idea was that no 
one should help another in a recitation; the new idea is that 
every one is to help every one else. The kind of competition 
you have in a group recitation is whether you have added as 
much as any one else. You now feel responsible not only for 
your contribution but that the recitation as a whole should be 
a worthy tMng. Such an aim will overcome much of the pres¬ 
ent class-room indifference. 

Many more of the regular school activities could be ar¬ 
ranged on a group basis than is now thought possible — inves¬ 
tigation for instance. TMs is a big word, but the youngest 
children sent out to the woods in spring are being taught 
“original research.” 

Again, every good teacher teaches her pupils to “assemble” 
Ms different thoughts, shows them that a single thought is not 
useful, but only as it is connected with others. The modem 
teacher is like the modern curator who tMnks the group signifi¬ 
cance of a particular classification more important than the 
significance of each isolated piece. The modem teacher does 
not wish Ms pupils’ minds to be like an old-fasMoned museum — 
a hodge-podge of isolated facts — but a useful workshop. 

Again, to learn genuine discussion should be considered an 
essential part of our education. Every cMld must be trained 
to meet the clash of difference — difference of opinion, dif¬ 
ference of interest—wMch life brings. In some universities 
professors are putting aside one hour a week for a discussion 
hour. TMs should be done in all colleges and schools, and 
then it should be seen to that it is genuine discussion that 
takes place in that hour. 

Moreover, in many schools supervised playground and 
gymnasium activities are being established, athletic clubs 
encouraged, choruses and dramatic leagues developed, not 
only because of their value from the health or art point of 
view, but because they teach the social lesson. 
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in the School Centre as one of the most effective means we 
have^ for. reconstructing city life believe that the School Centre 
can lumish this training. We hear everywhere of the corrup¬ 
tion of American municipal politics, but why should the next 
generation do any bettor than the present unless we are train¬ 
ing our youter men and women to a proper understanding of 
the meaning of pood citizenship and the sense of their own 
resjKmsibilityi' The need of democracy to-day is a trained 
citizenship. \\ e must deliberately train for citizenship as 
for music, art or trade. The Seluxil Centres are, in fact, both 
the prophecy of the new democracy and a method of its ful¬ 
filment. They provide an opportunity for its expression, and 
at the same time give to men and women the opportunity for 
the training needed to bring it to its highest expression. 

The training in the School Centres consists of: group-activ¬ 
ities, various forms of civic clubs and classes, and practice in 
self government. 

hirst, we have in the Centres those activities which require 
working together, such us dramatic and choral clubs, orches¬ 
tras and hands, civic and debuting clubs, folk-dancing and 
team-games. We want choral unions and orchestras, to be 
sure, because they will enrich the community life at the same 
time that they emphasize the neighborhood bond, we want 
civie anil debuting clubs because we all need enlightenment on 
the subjects taken up in these clubs, but the primary reason 
for choosing such activities is that they are group activities 
where each learns to identify himself with a social whole. 
This is the first, lesson for all practical life. Take two young 
men in business. < hie says of his linn, “ They are doing so and 
ho": his attitude is that the businm is a complete whole, 
without him, to which he may indeed be ministering in some 
degree. Another young man who has been a few weeks with 
an old establMml firm says "We have done so and so for 
years," "Our jtoliey is so and so." You perhaps smile but 
you know that he possesses one of the chief requirements for 
rising. 

In our group the centre of consciousness is transferred from 
our private to our associate life. Thus through our group 
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activities does neighborhood life become a preparation for 
neighborhood life; thus does it prepare us for the pouring 
out of strength and strain and effort in the common cause. 

Then the consciousness of the solidarity of the group leads 
directly to a sense of responsibility, responsibility in a group 
and for a group. Sooner or later every one in a democracy 
must ask himself, what am I worth to society? Our effort in 
the Centres is to help the birth of that moment. This is the 
social lesson: for people to understand that their every act, 
their work, their home-life, the kind of recreation they demand, 
the kind of newspapers they read, the bearing of their children, 
the bringing up of their children — that all these so-called 
private acts create the city in which they live. It is not just 
when we vote, or meet together in political groups, or when 
we take part in some charitable or philanthropic or social 
scheme, that we are performing our duty to society. Every 
angle act of our life should be looked at as a social act. 

Moreover, we learn responsibility for our group as well as 
to our group. We used to tbink, “I must do right no matter 
what anyone else does.” Now we know how little that ex¬ 
hausts our duty; we must feel an equally keen responabibty 
for our whole group. 

These then are the lessons which we hope group activities 
will teach — solidarity, responsibility and initiative, how to 
take one’s place worthily in a self-directed, self-governing 

community. _ ^ , 

In the first year of one of our Boston Centres, the people 

of a certain nationality asked if they might meet regularly at 
the Centre. At their first meeting, however, they broke up 
without accomplishing anything, without even deciding to 
meet again, simply because those present had never learned 
how to do things with other people. Each man seemed a 
little island by himself. They explained to me the fact that 
they made no plans for further meeting by saying that they 
found they did not know parliamentary law, and some of them 
must learn parliamentary law before they could organize. I 
did not feel, however, that that was the real reason. I was 
sure it was because they had never been accustomed to do 
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things in groups — they had probably never belonged to a 
basket-ball team or a dramatic club — and we have to learn 
the trick of association as we have to learn anything else. 

But the (’ent-res prepare for citizenship not only by group 
activities but also by direct civic teaching. This takes the 
form not only of lectures, classes in citizenship, but also of 
societies like the “junior city councils” or the “legislatures” 
where municipal and state questions are discussed, and young 
men's and young women’s civic clubs. And it must be remem¬ 
bered that the chief value of these clubs is not the information 
acquired, not even the interest aroused, but the lesson learned 
of genuine discussion with all the advantages therefrom. 1 

But I have written as if it were our young people who were 
to be educated by the group activities of the Centres, as if the 
young people were to have the training for democracy and the 
older people the exercise of dem<x;racy. Nothing could be 
further from my thoughts. The training for democracy can 
never erase while we exercise democracy. We older ones need 
it exactly as much as the younger ones. That education is a 
continuous process is a truism. It does not end with gradua¬ 
tion day; it does not end when “life” begins. Life and educa¬ 
tion must never lie separated. We must have more life in our 
universities, more edueation in our life. Chesterton says of 
11. (», Wells, “One can lie awake nights and hear turn grow.” 
That it might l>e said of all of usl We need education all 
the time and we all need education. The “ignorant vote” 
does not (or should not) mean the vote of the ignorant, we 
get an ignorant vote very often from educated people; an 
ignorant vote means ignorance of some particular subject. 

A successful business man said to mo the other day, “I 
graduate! from college with honors, but all I learned there 
has done me little good directly. What I got out of college 
was an attitude towards life.: that life was a matter of con¬ 
stantly learning, that my education had begun and was going 
ort as long as 1 lived.” Then he went on to say, “This is the 
attitude l want somehow to get into my factory. Boys and 

* See pp. 208-212. 
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know that even although ho cannot give all his time to 
college life, he may have, the advantage of its training. In 
the School Centre should be. opportunity for the study of 
social and economic conditions, the work of constitutional 
conventions, the European situation and our relation to it, 
the South American situation and our relation to it, etc. etc.' 

Moreover, we must remember when we say we all need 
more education, that even if we could be “entirely” educated, 
so to speak, at any one minute, the next minute life would 
have set. new lessons for us. The world is learning all the time 
about health, food values, care of children etc. All that science 
discovers must he spread. Adult education means largely the 
assimilation of new ideas; from this point of view no one can 
deny its necessity. 

1 have said that the Centres prepare for citizenship through 
group activities, through civic clubs and classes and. through 
actual practice in self-government. The Centres may be a 
real training in self-government,, a real opportunity for the 
development of those qualities upon which genuine self-direc¬ 
tion depends, by every club or group being self-governed, and 
the whole Centre self-directed and self-controlled by means of 
delegates elected from each dub meeting regularly in a Central 
< '.turned. 1 f we want a nation which shall he. really self-governed 
not just nominally self-governed, wo must train up our young 
pimple in the ways of self-direction. 

Moreover, the development of responsibility and self-direc- 
tiuu will be tin* most effective menus of raising standards. 
We are hearing a great deal just now of regulated recreation, 
regulated dunce halls etc.. We must give regulation a secon¬ 
dary place. There is something better than this which ought 
to be the aim of all recreation leaders, that is, to educate our 
young people to want, higher standards by interpreting their 
own experience to them and by getting them to think in term" 
of cause and effect. You can force a moral code on people 
from nlsive yet this will change them very little, but by a 
system of self-governing clubs with leaders who know how to 
lend, we can make real progress in educating people to higher 
standards. 'Phis is true of athletic games as well as of dances. 
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citizens, neighbors will have become acquainted with one 
Another in a more vital way than before, and they will have 
■t>egun to learn how to think and to act together as a neighbor¬ 
hood unit. 

We are coming to a more general realization of this. In the 
tfciunicipal buildings in the parks of Chicago, the people are 
tlot given free lectures, free moving pictures, free music, free 
dances etc.; they are invited to develop their own activities. 
r fo the Recreation Centres of New York, operated by the Board 
of Education, are being added the Community Centres con¬ 
trolled by local boards of neighbors. In Boston we have under 
the School Committee a department of “The Extended Use 
of School Buildings,” and the aim is to get the people of each 
district to plan, carry out and supervise what civic, educa¬ 
tional and recreational activities they wish in the schoolhouses. 

A Chicago minister said the other day that the south side 
of Chicago was the only part of the city where interest in civic 
problems and community welfare could be aroused, and this 
lie said was because of the South Park’s work in field houses, 
clubrooms and gymnasiums for the last ten or twelve years. 

When the chairman of the Agricultural Council of Defense 
of Virginia asked a citizen of a certain county what he thought 
"the prospects were of being able to rouse the people in his 
county in regard to an increased food production, the prompt 
reply was, “ On the north side of the county we shall have no 
trouble because we have several Community Leagues there, 
but on the south side it will be a hard job.” 

The School or Community Centre is the real continuation 
school of America, the true university of true democracy. 
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